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Synchrony: description 


Anju Saxena and Lars Borin 
1Introduction: Kanashi, its speakers, its 
linguistic and extralinguistic context 


Abstract: Kanashi is an indigenous language of India spoken by some 2,000 indi- 
viduals in one single village in the Indian Himalayas. It is a Sino-Tibetan language, 
separated from the other Sino-Tibetan speaking communities in the region by a 
girdle of Indo-Aryan speaking villages. In the present volume we contribute to the 
documentation of Kanashi with a phonological and a grammatical description, as 
well as a basic vocabulary. We also address questions of genealogical classifica- 
tion of the Sino-Tibetan languages of the Himalayas, as well as their history of 
contact with other language families. 


Keywords: Kanashi, Sino-Tibetan, South Asia, areal linguistics, comparative lin- 
guistics, Himalayan region 


Chapter overview: 


1 Kanashi and Malana — 3 
2 Synchronic and diachronic aspects of Kanashi: this volume — 8 


1 Kanashi and Malana 


Kanashi (xns; «Sino-Tibetan [ST]) is also known in the literature as Malani and 
Kanasi, and in the speech of our oldest Kanashi language consultant as Kunashi. 
It is spoken by some 2,000 individuals in one single village, Malana (coordinates: 
32?03'46"N 77°15’38”E) which is situated in the upper regions of the Malana river 
valley in the northern part of the Kullu district in the state of Himachal Pradesh in 
India (Figure 1).! The Malana village stands alone. Primarily due to its geograph- 
ical location (at an altitude of 2,652 metres and with access only on foot), until 
recently Malana was more or less isolated from the rest of the world. Even to- 
day, getting there requires a two-hour mountain hike after a long, winding and 
difficult car ride from Jari, the nearest town. It is also linguistically isolated: the 


1 The number of Kanashi speakers given by the Ethnologue (Eberhard et al. 2021) is 1,400, but 
the source for this information is dated 2001. The population of Malana village as given in the 
2011 Indian census was 1,722. 
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inhabitants of all the closest surrounding villages speak Indo-Aryan (IA; <Indo- 
Iranian<Indo-European) varieties. 
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Figure 1: Map of Himachal Pradesh with location of Malana. Map created by Plane- 
Mad/Wikimedia, reproduced from https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/File:Himachal, Pradesh . 
locator map.svg under a CC-BY-SA license. 


Kanashi is an endangered language,’ for which we, unfortunately, still have very 
little information available. Like many other languages of this region (and like 
most of the world's languages), Kanashi is an oral language with no established 
writing system. The only textual data available in Kanashi come from the few lin- 
guistic descriptions made of the language: some short word-lists (Harcourt 1871; 
Diack 1896; Konow 1909; Tobdan 2011), a short grammatical sketch (6 pages) and 
2 short texts in Konow (1909), and linguistic sketches based on secondary data 
presented by D. D. Sharma (1992: 303-399) and Duttamajumdar (2013; 2015). Sax- 


2 Kanashi is "definitely endangered" according to the UNESCO Atlas of the World's Languages 
in Danger (http://www.unesco.org/languages-atlas/) and *threatened" according to the Ethno- 
logue (Eberhard et al. 2021). 
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ena & Borin (2013) present a comparative Tibeto-Kinnauri study, which includes 
some Kanashi data. 

While Kanashi undisputably is a Sino-Tibetan language, its exact position 
within ST remains undetermined. Based on a short wordlist, Diack (1896) con- 
cluded that Kanashi shows close affiliations to Kinnauri (kfk; Saxena 2017; 2022). 
Similar suggestions are also made by Bailey (1908), Konow (1909), Glottolog (Ham- 
marstróm et al. 2018), and in a comparative investigation of a number of ST lan- 
guages spoken in the Indian Himalayas by Saxena & Borin (2013). Based primarily 
on basic vocabulary data, Widmer (2017: 44) categorizes Kanashi as a West Hi- 
malayish language, closely related to Kinnauri. Figure 2 shows a classification of 
Kanashi within ST based on the account of Widmer (2017). It also shows the clas- 
sifications of Kinnauri and Bunan (bfu), which will be used as closely related ST 
points of comparison in the description of the Kanashi numeral systems in Chap- 
ter 5, together with Zhangzhung (xzh), an extinct West Himalayish language. 


Sino-Tibetan 
Tibeto-Burman 
Bodic 
Bodish 
Tibeto-Kinnauri 
West Himalayish 
Eastern branch 
Central subgroup 
Zhangzhung (t) 
Bunan 
Western branch 
Kinnaur subgroup 
Kanashi 
Kinnauri 


Figure 2: Genealogical classification of Kanashi (Widmer 2017) 


One very characteristic feature of the Kanashi community is that both their lan- 
guage and their village are important identity markers, and they have a reputation 
as forming an extremely secluded community.? The physical isolation of Malana 
finds a parallel in that socioculturally, too, Kanashi speakers make a clear distinc- 


3 And this has been the situation for a long time: “[The village of Malauna] is perhaps one of the 
greatest curiosities in Kooloo, as the inhabitants keep entirely to themselves, neither eating nor 
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tion between themselves (“the Kanashi community in Malana") and others. There 
are guidelines as to what a non-Kanashi person can or cannot do. For example, 
which path in the village the non-Kanashi person should use. Non-Kanashis are 
prohibited from any type of physical contact with a Kanashi person. Those break- 
ing these rules are liable to punishment in the form of fines. When the Kanashi 
speakers visit other places in Himachal or elsewhere, they maintain their system 
of not touching and/or eating with non-Kanashis. Literacy is low and very few 
Kanashi speakers work outside the village. 

P. C. Sharma et al. (1985) investigated the prevalence of endogamy vs. ex- 
ogamy in Malana. They collected information about all the 141 families residing in 
Malana at that time, and through personal interviews with the head (or the oldest 
member) of the family, they recorded their genealogies for up to 3-4 generations 
back. Their results show that 93.13% of all marriages took place between locals — 
i.e. exogamy is minimal. 

The physical seclusion of the village and the social aloofness of the Kanashi 
community have contributed to the maintenance of its traditional culture and lan- 
guage, but recent developments are threatening the traditionallifestyle, including 
the language, where especially contact with Hindi^ is becoming an integral part 
of the villagers' daily lives. This is the latest episode in a long history of continu- 
ous IA influence on Kanashi, which probably started before the Kanashi speakers 
settled in Malana, and which is continually reinforced by the circumstance that in 
all the villages closest to Malana local IA varieties are spoken, collectively referred 
to as Kullu Pahari.” 

There are striking differences between the most recent influences and older 
contacts with IA languages, however. Earlier contacts with non-Kanashi were rit- 
ualized and periodical, but now the contacts are more pervasive, also inside the 
village. In the recent past there have been dramatic socio-economic changes in 
and around Malana, which have intensified the exposure to and the need to learn 
Hindi and Kullu Pahari for the Kanashi speakers as never before. 

The Malana hydro-electric plant, which was commissioned in July 2001, is 
being built on the Kanashi people's traditional land. This is destabilizing their 
traditional lifestyle, including their farming, animal husbandry, and their tradi- 


intermarrying with the people of any other village, and speak a language which no one but they 
themselves can comprehend." (Harcourt 1871: 312). 

A Hindi (hin) is both one of the two national languages of India (together with English) and the 
official state language of Himachal Pradesh. 

5 [SO 6393 kfx. Also referred to as Kullui/Kulluvi and Inner Siraji. 
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tional stewardship of the local biodiversity. Suddenly the villagers are finding 
themselves at the losing end on many fronts at once. The Indian judiciary system 
relies on written documents, but Kanashi people do not have written documents 
to prove their traditional ownership of land. During our fieldtrips, many episodes 
were told where the villagers lost their land to the hydro-electric dam construc- 
tion company as they lacked written documents to support their claims. This also 
means that they are losing their traditional livelihood, forcing them to look out- 
side their village to support themselves, where some other language is the lingua 
franca. 

These developments are accompanied by the growing presence and domi- 
nance of Hindi. Hindi is the medium of instruction in schools, thelanguage of com- 
munication in employment-related situations outside Malana village, and also the 
language of modern broadcast-media entertainment, which have become an inte- 
gral part of village life, thanks to the introduction of satellite television, internet 
and mobile phones in the village, so that even locals who never leave Malana are 
exposed to Hindi, Kullu Pahari and English on a regular basis. Today we also find 
many temporary daily wage workers in Malana, many of whom come from Bihar 
(east India) and Nepal. The lingua franca in such communications is colloquial 
Hindi. Adding to this, there is a recent influx of younger (Western and Indian) 
tourists (drawn by trekking, mountain climbing and marijuana) to Malana, intro- 
ducing the villagers to modern social habits, and bringing with them the need to 
interact in Hindi and English. 

Most Kanashi speakers understand Kullu Pahari and Hindi, and many younger 
villagers and children speak a mixture of Hindi, Kullu Pahari and Kanashi. 
Kanashi is not the language of media, education or employment, but it is, at 
present, the medium of communication among its native speakers in the "in- 
village" spheres. However, there are already signs of language shift, as will be 
seen in Chapter 5 in the differences observed in the use of numerals among older 
and younger Kanashi speakers. 


6 Villagers depend on the forest for traditional medicine and food, and on the other hand, their 
local traditions have contributed to the maintenance of the biodiversity in the region. According 
to their traditional belief, the village god prohibits excessive felling of trees, but this is, unfortu- 
nately, changing drastically, as large areas of land are being cleared off to build the dam and the 
roads needed to bring in heavy construction machinery. 
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2 Synchronic and diachronic aspects of Kanashi: 
this volume 


In the present volume we present some results of an ongoing long-term substantial 
research and documentation effort targeting Sino-Tibetan languages spoken in 
the western and central Himalayas. In this volume the focus will be on Kanashi 
and its linguistic relatives and neighbors. 

As noted above, Kanashi has been underdescribed. For this reason, this vol- 
ume provides a basic descriptive part: a chapter on the phonology of Kanashi 
(Chapter 2), a substantial grammar sketch (Chapter 3), and as the last chapter of 
the volume, a basic vocabulary of Kanashi based on the IDS/LWT list (Borin et al. 
2013; Haspelmath & Tadmor 2009), together with Kanashi-English and English- 
Kanashi versions of the vocabulary (Chapter 9). 

Most languages in the world are like Kanashi: small, indigenous languages; 
about half of the world's languages have less than 10,000 speakers, and only a 
little over 5% of all living languages have more than one million native speak- 
ers (Whalen & Simons 2012: 163). The number of speakers per language follows 
a power law-like distribution, with a few extremely large language communities 
at one end and a long tail of very small languages at the other. Many of the ap- 
proximately 7,000 currently spoken languages have not been described at all by 
linguists; Seifart et al. (2018: e332f) estimate that about 40% — or about 2,750 — of 
the languages do not have even a grammar sketch. 

At the same time, there is now a fair amount of evidence indicating that the 
size of a language community correlates inversely with the grammatical — notably 
morphological — complexity of its language, and investigations are ongoing into 
the possible causal mechanisms involved (Wray & Grace 2007; Lupyan & Dale 
2010; Nettle 2012; Atkinson et al. 2015; Reali et al. 2018; Raviv et al. 2019). 

From this follows that we can expect that *almost every new language de- 
scription still guarantees substantial surprises" (Evans & Levinson 2009: 432), 
and "there are few signs of our discoveries flatlining" (Seifart et al. 2018: e328). 
This as-yet far from fully described linguistic diversity — which flies in the face 
of too categorical a view of what constitutes language and how language univer- 
sals should be construed (Dryer 1998; Evans & Levinson 2009; Whalen & Simons 
2012) - resides mainly in indigenous languages spoken by small, close-knit, often 
multilingual communities. 

There are at least two slightly different consequences for indigenous lan- 
guage description emerging from the above facts. First, we should expect gen- 
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uinely new,’ previously unencountered linguistic phenomena to appear as a 
matter of course. Secondly, because of the sociolinguistic context in which mod- 
ern (descriptive) linguistics has been developed and is taught, we may also come 
across linguistic phenomena which actually occur also in more well-described 
languages, but which have been neglected because of a descriptive bias towards 
written standard language of speakers similar to the linguists themselves, rather 
than, e.g., everyday spoken - perhaps multilingual — interaction (Linell 2005; 
Wray & Grace 2007). 

Consequently, in the present volume we also discuss some surprising - to us — 
phenomena (in particular unexpected variation) encountered in our work on doc- 
umenting Kanashi. Chapter 4 is devoted to a discussion of the considerable vari- 
ation exhibited in the phonology of Kanashi and its consequences for the phono- 
logical description presented in Chapter 2. In Chapter 5 we turn to a description of 
the remarkable diversity observed in the Kanashi numerals, and discuss possible 
reasons for this state of affairs, in particular sociolinguistic factors. 

After this, we turn to questions of language diachrony and genealogy. In the 
course of our work we have come across a number of linguistic features in Kanashi 
and its ST relatives with potential high relevance for the subclassification of the 
ST languages of the Himalayas and for uncovering the prehistory of Kanashi. In 
Chapter 6 we focus on nominal morphology and borrowed nouns and adjectives, 
while relevant verbal features (verb morphology and stratification of borrowed 
vocabulary) are investigated and discussed in Chapter 7. 

Finally, in Chapter 8, we synthesize and summarize the findings from the di- 
achronic part, attempt to place Kanashi in the ST family tree and draw inferences 
about the prehistory - including the contact history — of this language community 
on the basis of the features presented in Chapters 6 and 7. 

Note that some information from the descriptive part of the volume may be 
repeated in the introductory and background sections of individual chapters This 
is deliberate and has been done in the hope that this will make each chapter rea- 
sonably self-contained. 
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Anju Saxena, Anna Sjóberg, and Padam Sagar 
2 The sound system of Kanashi 


Abstract: We present the first systematic description of the sound system of 
Kanashi. In addition to a thorough investigation and description of the Kanashi 
phoneme system based on fieldwork data, we also present a comparison of the 
Kanashi sound system with the phonologies of a number of closely related Sino- 
Tibetan languages, belonging to the same West Himalayish subgroup of Sino- 
Tibetan as Kanashi. 


Keywords: Kanashi, Sino-Tibetan, phonology, phonetics, comparative linguistics. 
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The aim of this chapter is to describe the sound system of Kanashi, based on our 
fieldwork data, collected during a number of field trips to Malana over several 
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8 Open Access. © 2022 Anju Saxena, Anna Sjoberg and Padam Sagar, Sc published by De Gruyter. 
This work is licensed under a Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International 
License. 
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system with some other languages belonging to West Himalayish, the same Sino- 
Tibetan subgroup as Kanashi.! 


2 Data collection and processing 


This description is based mainly on 2,063 sound files from three Kanashi speak- 
ers for 975 words. In addition, our data also include material from other speakers 
which has been taken into account in this description. The two main etymological 
sources of the Kanashi vocabulary are Sino-Tibetan (ST) and Indo-Aryan (IA). In 
the analysis presented in this chapter, we have included all lexical items, regard- 
less of their origin. 

The three primary language consultants are one older male Kanashi speaker 
(older male, *OM" in the following) and two younger speakers - one man (younger 
male, “YM”) and one woman (younger female, *YF"). At the time of the data collec- 
tion the older speaker was about 50 years old, the younger male speaker around 
22 years old and the female speaker around 28 years old. The female speaker had 
received some formal education. Both male speakers were illiterate; they had 
not received any formal education. All three speakers were born and brought 
up in the village. Like other Kanashi speakers, they leave the village occasion- 
ally. AU three could understand Hindi (hin), the national language of India and 
Kullu Pahari (kfx), the locally dominant language (both are IA languages). While 
the female speaker could speak Hindi quite well, the male speakers (especially 
the younger speaker) spoke a mixed Hindi with strong influence of their mother 
tongue Kanashi. 

Apart from lexical items, we have also collected elicited phrases and sen- 
tences and some narratives. The elicitation was done in Hindi. All recordings 
were done with a general documentary purpose, that is, not with a particular 
phonetic experiment in mind. This means that in some cases the materials are 
not optimal for the analyses performed on them (e.g. having list intonation, not 
having tokens of the same word from all speakers etc.). The sound files were 
processed using Audacity and Praat (Boersma & Weenink 2018). 


1 Our investigations of different aspects of the phonology of Kanashi have been presented at sev- 
eral conferences (Saxena & Sjóberg 2017; Saxena et al. 2018a,b,c). We would like to thank to the 
participants of these events for their comments and suggestions. 
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2.1 Transcriptions 


Unless otherwise stated,? Kanashi examples are provided here in phonemic tran- 
scription, using the phoneme inventory presented in Sections 2.2 and 2.3. Stress 
is not indicated, as at this stage, we are not certain of its phonemic status. In 
Kanashi lexical items which end in a consonant in the transcription, a short final 
[9] is heard when these words are spoken in isolation. Similarly, a short final [h] 
is heard when words ending in vowels in the transcription are spoken in isolation. 
In our transcriptions such word-final [o] and [h] are not marked. Further, vowels 
preceding a nasal consonant tend to be nasalized. But there is also a restricted set 
of lexical items with nasal vowels without a following nasal consonant. Nasaliza- 
tion on vowels is only marked when there is no nasal consonant following them. 
Finally, between vowels and in word-final position, /n/ is often pronounced [ng], 
resulting in variant forms (nl ~ [ng]). This seems to occur more commonly be- 
tween vowels than word-finally. In some cases where this variation is absent or 
minimal — only [ng] is attested in our data - this is explicitly expressed in our 
phonemic transcription (e.g. /rang/ color), 

For phonemic analysis, all speakers are considered together and as represent- 
ing one sound system. This, at times, poses some challenges for describing the 
phonology of Kanashi. We will discuss some problematic cases below. For pho- 
netic analysis, the transcription of one particular instance of recorded pronunci- 
ation is given. Most of the examples come from the female consultant and this is 
thus normally not indicated. When the transcription represents the speech of one 
of the male speakers, OM or YM is given in brackets following that transcription. 


2 Phonetic transcriptions are given in IPA notation in square brackets “[...]”. Even though our 
transcription conventions for Kanashi are intended as phonemic, whenever we wish to stress 
that phonemes and phonemic representations are under discussion, we write single phonemes 
and phoneme sequences surrounded by “/.../”. We represent geminate consonants as doubled 
(biphonemic) rather than long (i.e. we write daddu rather than dad:u), but we would like to stress 
that this does not imply a strong preference on our part for the one or the other analysis. 
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2.2 Consonants 


Bilabial Alveolar  Postaveolar  Retroflex Velar — Glottal 

Plosive pb td td kg 
Aspirated plosive p" t t k^ 
Fricative S Í h 
Affricate ts œ tf d; 
Aspirated affricate ts" DN 
Nasal m n n n 
Lateral l 
Rhotics r t 
Approximant v j 

(labiodental) (palatal) 


Kanashi exhibits considerable phonetic variation in the realization of consonant 
phonemes. /d/, /n/ and Ir in Kanashi are found mostly in words of IA origin, 
where IA (Western Pahari) languages, too, have the same retroflex consonant. 
For example, Kanashi: /ka:nas/ ‘one-eyed person’, Kotgarhi: kao ‘one-eyed 
person’; /ba:nes/ ‘nephew’, Kotgarhi: b"are ‘nephew’).? At the same time these 
retroflex consonants also show a lot of variation in Kanashi. For example, [n] in 
Kanashi shows variation with [n], [t], [1] and [t]. For example, Kanashi: [k"a:na] 
~ [k^a:na] ’food’;* /banin/ [b(*)anin] ~ [b@)onin] ‘utensil’;> /banan/ *forest':$ 
[banan] ~ [baran] ~ [bayzan] ‘forest’;’ /fanam/ ‘make, do’, [k"ama/k"ama fanm] 
~ [k^a:na/k^a:na fatam] ‘to cook’. At times, the retroflex nasal /n/ seems to be 
realized as a retroflex flap or approximant, with the preceding vowel nasalized, 
e.g. /fanan/ ‘ice’ with variations [fárag] ~ [fáyan]. The retroflex /t/ also shows 
variation with [d] in the word-medial position, e.g. /burits/ [burits] ~ [budits] 
‘old(F)’. 

Variation is also observed between [s] and [f]. This variation is found both in 
the speech of the same speaker (e.g. YF: /afi/ [as(s)i] ~ [afi] ‘eighty’) as well as be- 
tween speakers, e.g. YF vs. OM, where in some lexemes YF has [s] while OM has 
[f]. For example, /fat?/ ‘sixty’ YF: [sat"], OM: [fatt] ~ [Jot®]; /sat/ ‘seven’, YF: [sat], 
OM: [fat]; /sadran/ ‘autumn’ YF: [sadran], OM: [fadran]. Note that in all these ex- 


3 Source: Hendriksen (1976). 

4 Western Pahari k"a:n food’. Information provided in this chapter on Western Pahari languages 
is from Turner (1966) and/or Hendriksen (1976). 

5 Jaunsari: b^áqe [utensil.Pr.] (Turner 1966: 538). 

6 Bhalesi: ban 'forest'. 

7 Variation among /t/, /r/, /1/ is also mentioned by Grierson (1928) (e.g. chāri ‘forty’; sora and 
sóla ‘sixteen’; khalas and kharas ‘standing’). 
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amples /s/ or /f/ precedes /a/. But at the same time, /a/ is by far the most frequent 
vowel, therefore it is impossible to say if this is significant. 

There is also variation found in our material between [dz] and [z] (e.g. /dza:m/ 
[dza:m] ~ [za:m] ‘food, to eat’). In general, the voiced fricatives ([z] and [z]) are 
quite rare in our material. They almost only occur as variants of the affricates (al- 
though there are instances where we have [z] and no attested variant with [dz], e.g. 
[zan] ‘life’ and [dazi] ‘doorframe’). This may be a gap in our data. If they should 
be treated as phonemes, which currently seems unlikely, they appear to have a 
marginal status in the language.? 

Similarly, [dz] and [dz], too, show variation. For instance, /dgangal/ [dsangel] 
~ [dzangal] ~ [dgangal] ~ [dgangl] ‘forest’. However, there are also near minimal 
pairs for /dz/ and /ds/, e.g. /dgab/ ‘rain’ : /dzam/ ‘to eat’. For this reason they are 
treated here as separate phonemes. 

Variation between aspirated stop and fricative is attested for /p^/, which is 
also realized as [d] or [f]. Example: /kop*i/ [kop*i] ~ [kofi] ~ [kap*i] ~ [koci] ‘cof- 
fee’), and /k*/, which is also realized as [x]. Example, /natuk^/ [natuk^] ~ [narux] 
*navel'. 

Variation is further found in the realization of the rhotics. The alveolar trill 
/t/ is also realized as a tap or flap [r] and sometimes also as a more approximant- 
like sound [1] (e.g. /dgurin/ [dgurin] ~ [duum] ‘glacier’). Further, /r/ is not always 
clearly audible in the word-final position. 

/t{/ shows variation with [ts"] and [tf*], e.g. /tfets/ [tfets] ~ [tets] ~ [ts"ets] ‘wife’ 
and /tfa:ri/ [tfa:ri] ~ [ts"a:ri] ‘attic’. 

In addition to a more vocalic /v/ that contrasts with /b/ (e.g. /ba:/ ‘father’ /va:/ 
‘nest’), /b/ is also realized as [v] (e.g. [bais] ~ [vais] ‘twenty two’). This variation 
occurs in all positions in our material. In some items (e.g. /na:b/ ‘tomorrow’) with 
a final /b/, it is clearly realized as [v] but in other instances it is difficult to tell, 
whether from listening or from inspecting the waveforms and spectrograms. Fur- 
ther, /b/ sounds at times like a [B] or a [f], as a fricative rather than a stop. This 
is also the case with /g/. It, too, is often realized as a fricative [y]. Because of the 
small database, it is not possible to examine the distribution of these variants. 

Generally speaking the degree of aspiration in Kanashi consonants is much 
less than in the corresponding aspirated consonants in IA languages such as 
Hindi. Voiced aspirates are almost entirely limited to the IA part of the Kanashi 
lexicon. Hindi is not necessarily — or even most likely — the source language for 
most IA vocabulary items in Kanashi, but is used here to represent IA. In all such 
examples we find both variants in our material — with and without aspiration. 


8 Grierson (1928) provides the following consonants: ts, tsh, œ, zh. 
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They appear to be in free variation, both in the speech of the same speaker and 
across speakers.’ IA words beginning with [b^], [d^] and [g^] are realized as [b^] ~ 
[b], [d^] ~ [d] and [g^] ~ [g] respectively (e.g. /bukamp/ [b"ukamp] ~ [bukamp] 
‘earthquake’; /daram/ [d"aram] ~ [daram] ‘religion’; /ganta/ [g^anta] ~ [ganta] 
‘hour’). The status of voiced aspirated stops in Kanashi ([b^], [d^], [d^] and [g"]) 
is problematic in some respects. There is one potential minimal pair in our ma- 
terials: [g(P)ota] ‘horse’ and [gota] ‘ankle’. There are, however, two problems 
with treating this minimal pair as conclusive evidence for their phonemic status. 
First, the already mentioned free variation: ‘horse’ is often realized as [gota], ho- 
mophonous with 'ankle'. Postulating voiced aspirated stops as phonemes means 
that they are only occasionally contrastive on the surface and often have the 
exact same realization as another phoneme. Additionally, this merger is not rule- 
bound but completely free. The problem with treating voiced aspirated stops 
as “allophones” brings a very strange kind of allophony with it. There is free 
variation, but this free variation occurs only in certain lexical items. Something 
being lexically restricted is generally taken to be a criterion for phonemicity. This 
problem complex is discussed in more detail in Chapter A in this volume. 

Even though retroflex and alveolar consonants have phonemic status in 
Kanashi, there are also instances of free variation between retroflex and alveo- 
lar consonants. The last-mentioned could be due to the fact that the position of 
the retroflex consonant in Kanashi is closer to alveolar. This has the effect that the 
retroflex consonant is heard often as a non-retroflex consonant. This variation is 
heard in the speech of almost all language consultants that we have worked with. 

Finally, in the word-final position voiced stops generally exhibit what appears 
to be free variation between voiced and voiceless consonants. In Section 4 we will 
discuss this in more detail. 


2.2.1 Examples of occurrence 


2.2.1.1 Stops 
/p/ — a voiceless unaspirated bilabial stop 


/[pa:n/ [pa:n] ‘stone’ /puda/ [puœa] ~ fifty’ 
[puza] 
/ta:pu/ [ta:pu] ‘island’ /ipitf/ [ipidz] ~ [ipit] ‘behind’ 
/bukamp/ [b()ukamp] ‘earthquake’ /fep/ [fep] ~ [fep] ‘foam’ 
9 There are also instances where the locus of aspiration fluctuates (e.g. [k"akan] ~ [kak"an] 


‘mouth’). 


/p"/ - a voiceless aspirated bilabial stop 
/p*uts/ ` [puts] (YM), *mouse' 
[puts] 

[kop"i] ~ 
[kop^i] ~ [kəfi] 
~ [koġi] ~ 
[kap"i] 


/kop"i/ ‘coffee’ 


/b/ — a voiced unaspirated bilabial stop 


[bi:g/ [bi:g] ~ ‘ant’ 
[bi()k^] (YM) 

/bube/ [bube] ~ ‘father’s 
[bebe] sister’ 

/suratb/ — [sura:b] ~ ‘alcohohol’ 
[sura:v] 


/t/ — a voiceless unaspirated alveolar stop 


/ta/ [ta] ‘nose’ 
/bitin/ ` [b(iti()5] ~ ‘wall’ 
[b(")itin] 


/t"/ — a voiceless aspirated alveolar stop 


/t"ar/ [tar] ~ ‘lion’ 
[t"a:(r)] 

/matta/ [matta] ~ ‘forehead’ 
[mat"a] (YM) 

/pod/ [pod] ~ [pot^] ‘dandruff, 
(YM) ash’ 


/d/ — a voiced unaspirated alveolar stop 


/dil/ [dil] ~ [dil] ‘heart, soul’ 
(YM) 

/gidat/ [gidar] ~ ‘jackal’ 
[gidal] 

[i:d/ [iid] ~ [id] ~ ‘one’ 
[it] ~ DCH 


/t/ - a voiceless unaspirated retroflex stop 


/tang/ — [tà:n(g)] ‘leg, foot’ 
/betin/ ` [b(etin] ~ ‘tree’ 
[b()etin] ~ 
[bitin] 
/set/ [set(")] ‘rich’ 
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/p"asam/ 


[gup"a/ 


/ba:/ 


/kuba:r/ 


/natb/ 


/tir/ 
/batak/ 


/t"i:d/ 
/kat*a:/ 


/parsed/ 


/das/ 
/dzaddu/ 


/bud(d)/ 


/tulem/ 


/gata:n/ 


füt/ 


[p"asam] ~ 
[p"asm] 
[gup"a] 


[va:] ~ [ba:] 
(OM), [ba] 
(YM) 

[kuba:(r)] ~ 
[kuvar] 

[na:b] ~ [na:o] 
~ [na:p"] 


[ti:r] 
[batak] ~ 
[vatak] 


[t^i:d] ~ 
[tit] 


[kat^a:] 


[parsed] — 
[perset^] (YM) 


[das] 
[dzaddu] 


[büdd] ~ 
[bud(d*)] 


[tülem] ~ 
[tulem] 
[g()ata:n] 


[üt C)] 
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‘to vomit 


"Cave 


‘father, uncle’ 


‘in, inside’ 


‘tomorrow’ 


‘arrow’ 
‘duck’ 


‘today’ 
‘story’ 


‘sweat (N)’ 


‘ten’ 
‘magic’ 


‘Wednesday 


‘to sleep’ 


‘watermill’ 


‘camel’ 
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/t^/ - a voiceless aspirated retroflex stop 


/thisk/ [thi:k] *right (2 not 
wrong)' 
/ut^ras/ ` [ut()eras] ~ "high 
[ut ras] ~ 
[ut)aras] 


fat^/ [at^] ~ [at"] eight’ 


/d/ — a voiced unaspirated retroflex stop 


[deb/ [deb] ~ [dep] ` left 


(direction)’ 


/godin/ [godin] ~ ‘foot’ 
[godi:(n)] 

/gud/ [gud] ~ [get] ‘arm, hand’ 
(YM) 


/k/ - a voiceless unaspirated velar stop 


/ka/ [ka] ~ [ka] Deel 
[bakar/ [bakar] ~ ‘goat’ 
[bokar] 


/jak/ [jak] ~ [ja(?)] ‘yak 


/k"/ — a voiceless aspirated velar stop 
/ktas/ [k^»s] (OM), ‘sheep’ 
[k^es] — 

[k^is] (YM) 

[bik"a:ija/ ^ [bik"a:rija] ‘beggar’ 


/g/ — a voiced unaspirated velar stop 


/ga:r/ [ga:(0] — ‘tooth’ 
[ga:()] ~ [gar] 
(YM) 

/dauga/  [d()auga] ~ *thread' 
[daga] 


[bi:g/ [bi:g] ~ [bi:k"] ‘ant’ 
(YM) 


/thullan/ 


/ka:t'in/ 


/pat/ 


/dugas/ 
/dodre/ 
/ho:d/ 


/keb/ 
/tstika/ 


[dek/ 


/k'ili/ 


[t"ulla] (OM), 
[t"ullan] 
[ka:thi] ~ 
[ka:t^in] 


[pət"] (YM), 
[pat] 


[dugas] ~ 
[dug?s] 
[dodre] (YM) 


[ho:d] 


[keb] ~ [kep] 
[ts^ika] ~ 
[ts"eka] 

[qd ek] 


[k"ili] (YM) 


[duk"e/, /duk"is/ ` [dyk"e] ~ 


Jeun! 


[rigi:n/ 


/dag/ 


[duk"is] 


[gun] 


[rigi:(n)] 


[dag] ~ [dag] 


‘leg’ 


‘mountain top’ 


‘threshing 
stone’ 


‘deep’ 
‘beehive’ 


‘bread’ 


‘needle’ 
‘early, soon’ 


‘fence’ 


‘neck’ 


‘disease, 
grief’ 


‘winter’ 


‘above’ 


‘cliff’ 
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2.2.1.2 Fricatives 
/s/ - a voiceless alveolar fricative 


/sa:t/ [sa:()] ~ [fart] ‘seven’ / su:xru/ [suri] ~ [su:r] ‘pig, swine’ 
~ [suru] 

/[gasa/| [gasa] ‘dress’ /ba:sat"/ — [ba:sat"] ~ ‘sixty two’ 
[va:sat"] 

[ti:s/ [ti:(s)] ‘thirty’ /ba:s/ [ba()s] ~ ‘scent, smell’ 
[vars] 


III - a voiceless postalveolar fricative 


(ai [fa] ‘skin, hide’ /fin/ [fin] ~ [fin] ‘wood’ 
/[dsufan/ ` [dsufan] ~ ‘cloudy lofan/ ` [ofan] ‘dew’ 
[dzufan] weather, fog’ 
/buf/ [buf] ~ [bef] ‘rope’ /nif/ [nif],[nif] ~ ‘two’ 
[nis] 


/h/ — a voiceless glottal fricative 


[ha:r/ [ha:r] ‘necklace’ /ho:m/ | [ho:m] ~ ‘bear’ 
[hom] (YM) 
/samhetan/ [samhetan] ‘get someone eher! [Jeher] ~ [fer] ‘town’ 
ready.FIN' 


2.2.1.3 Affricates 
/ts/ - a voiceless alveolar affricate 


[tsa:m/ ` [tsa:m] ‘wool’ /tsu:mu/ [tsu:mu] ‘catch, hold’ 
/ketsi:/ ^ [ketsi:] ‘alone’ [ts"utsurug/ [ts"utsureg] ‘a kind of wild 
mushroom' 
[barits/ ` [b(")erits] ~ *many, more' /[sóts/ [s5ts] ‘place’ 
[b(")orits] ~ 
[b(")arits] 


/ts"/ - a voiceless aspirated alveolar affricate 
[ts"a:m/ ` [ts"á:m] *hear, listen' [ts"ika/ ` [ts"ika] ~ *early, soon, 
[ts"eka] fast 


/dz/ — a voiced unaspirated alveolar affricate 


/dza:/ [dza:n] ‘gold’ [deher/  [dzeher] ~ *poison' 
[dzer] 
/badzug/ ^ [badzu(g)] ~ ‘thigh’ /nidza/ [nidza] ~ ‘twenty’ 
[badzuk] ~ [niza] 
[bazuk] 


IEN [va:dz] ‘hawk’ /rod/ [rodz] ~ [roz] ‘daily’ 
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/t{/ - a voiceless unaspirated postalveolar affricate 


/tfara/ [fara] (YF, OM) ‘child’ /tfeka/ X [tfeka] (YF, YM) ` ‘back’ 
/ptakut{/ — [p'akutf] ~ ‘small, young, /tfa:tfi/ — [tfa:tfiC)] *paternal 
[p"akuds] short’ uncle’s wife’ 


/tf"/ - a voiceless aspirated postalveolar affricate 


/tf'o/ DI ‘boy’ [tf'ets/, /tetsan/ [ets] ~ ‘wife’ 
[ts"ets] (YM), 
[f^etsan] 

[katf"ua/ ` [katf^ua] ‘turtle’ /magarmat{"/ [magarmatf"] ‘crocodile’ 


/d3/ — a voiced unaspirated postalveolar affricate 


/djab/ ` [dzab] *rain' /dguft"a/ [dufta] ~ ‘moon’ 
[dseft^a] ~ 
Joie) 
/adgan/ ` [adzá(n)] ~ ‘intestines’ Juan! X [tfudsan] ~ ‘beak’ 
[adgan] (YM) [tffedzan] (YM) 
[huds/ — [hu:ds] ~ ‘cow’ /surad3/ ` [sura(:)ds] ‘sun’ 
[hu:ds] 


2.2.1.4 Nasals 

In the word-final position, nasals (especially [n] and [5]) are not always clearly ar- 
ticulated; instead the preceding vowel is nasalized and in some cases also length- 
ened. See Section 4. 


/m/ - a voiced bilabial nasal 


/mig/ [mig] ~ ‘eye’ /mu:l/ ` Tmucl ‘silver’ 
[mik(?] 
/duma:n/ ` [d()uma:n] ‘smoke’ /tfime/ ` [tfime] ‘daughter’ 
/ho:m/ [ho:m] ~ ‘bear’ /lim/ [lim] ‘pine (tree) 
[hom] (YM) 
/n/ — a voiced alveolar nasal 
/na:b/ [na:b] ~ [na:v] ‘tomorrow’ /nif/ [nif],[nif] ~ ‘two’ 
~ [na:p"] [nis] 
/banin/ [banin] ~ ‘pot /munuk/  [munek] ‘person’ 
[b(")anin] 
/gun/ [gun] ‘winter’ /tfi:nd/ [tfi:znd] ~ [tfi:n] ‘fingernail’ 


/n/ - a voiced retroflex nasal. There are no instances of /n/ word-initially 
[ba:nes/ — [b(“)a:nes] ‘nephew’ /vanam/ ` [van?m] ‘to be hungry’ 
[kra:n/ [kra:n] ‘brain, mind’ /pon/ [pon] (OM) ‘straw shoe’ 
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/n/ — a voiced velar nasal 


/na/ [na] (OM), [na] five /mangal/ 
/ton/ ` Ton ‘face’ /bitin/ 
2.2.1.5 Lateral 
/\/ - a voiced alveolar lateral approximant 
/luk/ [luk] ‘itch’ /la:r/ 
/k"ili/ ` [kiti] (YM) ‘neck’ /sulus/ 
/la:l/ [la:l] *red' /fe:/ 
2.2.1.6 Rhotics 
/t/ — a voiced alveolar trill 
/rag/ | [rag(g)] ~ ‘green, blue’ [re:t/ 
[rag(g)] — 
[rak(k)] 
[axi/ ^ [arri] *dough' [k^irag/ 
[dur/ ` [du:(r)] ~ *far [ga:r/ 
[du:()] 


[mangal] 
[b()ti()n] ~ 
[bitin] 


[la:(0] ~ [la:@)] 


[sules] — 
[sulus] ~ 
[fulus] 
[fe:l] 


[re:t] 


[k"iran] ~ 
[k^iran(g)] 
[ga:(r)] ~ 
[ga:()] ~ [gar] 
(YM) 


/t/ - a voiced retroflex trill. There are no instances of /(/ word-initially 


/borits/ ^ [bots] ‘butterfly’ /dorag/ [dotag] ~ 
[dolag] 
/gidat/ ` [gidar] ~ ‘jackal’ /tfamga:dar/ —_[tfamga:dar] 
[gidal] 
2.2.1.7 Approximant 
/v/ — a voiced bilabial approximant 
IEN) [va:dz] ‘hawk’ /veran/ ` [veràá(ng)] 
/ttauvis/  [t"auois] ~ *traditional [tala:n/ Traian) ~ 
[t'auvis] (OM) ^ wooden house [tula:v] (OM) 
builder 
/j/ - a voiced palatal approximant 
/ja:/ [ja:] ~ [jaQ] ‘mother’ /jufk/ [jufk] ~ [jefk] 
(YM) 
[bajlits/ ^ [ba:jlits] *mad' /vajan/ [vejan] (YM), 
[vain] (YF) 
(mail [ma:j] ~ [mai] [NEG.BE] /ettej/ [ette(j)] 
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‘Tuesday’ 
‘wall’ 


‘rice 
(uncooked)’ 
‘slow’ 


‘medicine’ 


‘sand’ 


‘milk’ 


‘tooth’ 


‘twins’ 


‘bat’ 


‘evening’ 
'pond' 


‘old’ 
‘honey bee’ 


[1PLI] 
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2.2.2 Evidence of contrast 


Ip/ -]b/ — /pi:g/ [pi:g] ~ ‘yellow’ /bi:g/ [bi:g] ~ ‘ant’ 
[pig] [bi:k"] (YM) 
/t/ - [d/ /ra:t/ [ra()t] ‘night’ Tradi [r)a:d] ~ ‘bull, ox 
[ra:t] ~ 
[ra:q] 
/t/ - (di /taki/ [taki] ~ ‘window’ /daggis/ [daggis] ‘blacksmith’ 
[taki] (YM) 
/k/-/g/ /ka:r/ [ka:()] ‘axe’ /ga:r/ [ga:(0] ~ ‘tooth’ 
[ga:()] ~ 
[gar] (YM) 
/t/ -/t/ /ra:t/ [ra()t] ‘night’ /latpat/ [latpat] ‘cloth’ 
/d/ - [d/ /ru:d/ [ru:d] ~ ‘horn’ /mud/ [mud] ‘yesterday’ 
[rüt(] 
(YM) 
/p/-/p"/  /pa:n/ [pa:n] ‘stone’ /ptar/ [p^ar] ‘shoulder’ 
Ju - [t] ` [toj [tö] ‘be’ Toi [t^o] ~ [t^e] ‘up’ 


It/ - [th/ /tulem/ [tülem] *to sleep' /trulla/, [t"ulla] ‘leg’ 
/thullan/ ` (OM), 


[t"ullang] 

/k/ Ji /ka/ [ka] ~ [ke] Deel (hal [k^a:] *sheep.PL' 
/ts/ - /ts"/ | [tsa:m/ [tsã:m] ‘wool, /ts"a:m/ [ts^à:m] *to listen' 
sheep's 

hair 
/f/ [tf^] ` /tfokets/ [tfokets] ‘rotten’ [f^akts/ [fakts] — ‘boy’ 
[tf^5kts] 
/t/ - [tf/ /ti:/, /tizs/ Titel ‘thirty’ [tfits/ [fits] ~ ‘wet, 
[tfitf] washed’ 
/t/ - /ts/ /ta/ [ta] ‘nose’ /tsa:m/ [tsa:m] ‘wool, 
sheep’s 
hair’ 
/d/-/dz/ | [daddu/ [dadu] ‘paternal / dzaddu/ [dzaddu] ‘magic’ 
(YM), grandfa- 
[daddu] ther’ 
(YF) 
/d/-/&/ (dn [dil] ~ [dil] ‘heart, Idi EG Wl ‘lake, 
(YM) soul’ lagoon’ 
/g/-/n/ (oe [tf"óg] ‘white’ /ton/ [t5n] ‘face’ 
/k/ - ftf] /ka:m/ [ka:m] ‘soil, clay’  /tfaxm/ däm! ‘dance’ 
/ts/-/dz/  /tsa:m/ [tsa:m] ‘wool, /da:m/ [dza:m] ~ ‘food, to 
sheep’s [za:m] eat’ 
hair 


hf/-/ds/|  /tfang/ [tfán(g)] ‘mountain’ /dsan/ [dzá()ng] ^ "root 
(OM) 
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/t{/-/ts/ (am [tfát)m] ‘dance’ /tsa:m/ [tsa:m] ‘wool, 
sheep’s 
hair 

hfl-if| ^ fao [tfaC)] ‘tea’ (ail [fa] 'skin, hide' 

Ji - [dz/  /dgab/ [dsab] ‘rain’ /dza:b/ [dza:b] ‘now’ 

/s/-/ts/ | [san/ [sáng] ‘with’ /tsa:m/ [tsá:m] ‘wool’ 

Isl - Ifl / su:ru/ [suri] ~ ‘pig, swine’ /fum/ [füm] ‘three’ 

[su:r] 
/s/ - [hl /som/ [som] ‘morning? /ho:m/ [ho:m] ~ ‘bear 
[hom] (YM) 
If] - [h] (loi [fo] ‘hundred’ — /ho:m/ [ho:m] — ‘bear’ 
[hom] (YM) 
/m/-/n/ (kam [ka:m] ‘work’ /pa:n/ [pa:n] ‘stone’ 
/m/-/b/  /da:m/ [dza:m] ~ ‘to eat’ /da:b/ [dza:b] ‘now’ 
[za:m] 
Inf-/n/  fifinq/ [find] — ‘fingernail? /fin/ [fin] ~ [fip] ‘wood’ 
[tfi:n] 

/n/ - [n/ / vanam/ [van(?)m] ‘to laugh? — /oanam/ [van?m] ‘to be 
hungry’ 

/n/-/n/ X /gana/ [gana] ~ ‘flame’ /gana/ [gana] ‘song’ 

[g"ana] 
/n/ - [d/ /nid/ [nid] ~ ‘here’ /didd/ [did(d)] ~ ‘there’ 
[nid] [di:t] ~ 
[ditt] 
/U - [rl /du:r/ [du:(r)] ~ ‘far’ /du:l/ [d(")u:t] ‘dust’ 
[du:@)] 
/r/- /d/ [rid [rid] ~ ‘day before /didd/ [did(d)) ~ ‘there’ 
[ri:t] yesterday' [di:t] ~ 
[ditt] 

[t] - [d] /ha:r/ [ha:r] ‘necklace’ — /ho:d/ [ho:d] ‘bread’ 

/r/-/t/ IER [a:ri] ‘dough’ HEN [ta:ti] ‘padlock’ 

It] - [ul (kan [fika:r] ‘hunting’ /gidat/ [gidat] ~ ‘jackal’ 

[gidal] 
/d/ -/t/ /ro:d/ [ro:d] ~ ‘ear’ /dot/ [dor] ~ ‘shoe’ 
[ro:d] [zor] 
/d/ -/t/ /mada [mada] ‘mute’ /nara/ [nara] ~ ‘arm’ 
[nsa] 
/j/ - [ol /ja:/ [ja:] ~ ‘mother’ /va:/ [va:] ‘nest’ 
[ja(9] (YM) 
[b] -/v/ /ba:/ [va:] ~ ‘father, /va:/ [va:] ‘nest’ 


[ba:] (OM), uncle’ 
[ba] (YM) 
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Table 1: Distribution of consonants 


Initial Medial Final Initial Medial Final 
Stops 
Ip) + + + TP + + 
/p"/ + + (+) t^ * * * 
[b/ * + + /d/ + + + 
/t/ + + + /k/ + + + 
Hal + + + /k*/ + + + 
/d/ + + + /g/ + + + 
Fricatives 
Isl * D D [h/ D D (+) 
Wu * 
Affricates 
[ts] * * * ftf] 
T + + Œ TE + + 
Iech + + + [dal + + + 
Nasals 
[m + iy € 
/n/ + /n/ (+) + 
Rhotics 
IK] + + + H 9 +*+ 
Lateral 
/V/ + + + 


Approximants 


/j/ + + + [o] * * * 


2.2.3 Distribution of consonants 


/n/ occurs word-initially only in one word (ya ‘five’) in the speech of OM and some 
other older speakers (both male and female: [na]), while the younger speakers use 
an [n] in ‘five’ (i.e. [na] ‘five’).!° 


10 na coincides with the reconstructed proto-ST word for ‘five’, and should consequently be the 
older variant. 
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In Table 1, the positions in which the consonant phonemes are attested!! are 
indicated. “+” denotes that the phoneme is found in that position, “(+)” indicates 
that the phoneme rarely occurs in this position (5% or less of its highest number of 
occurrences in some other position), and “—” that it is not found in this position. 


2.3 Vowels 
The vowel phonemes in Kanashi are the following. 
i, i u, U: 

a, a 


As was the case with the consonants, Kanashi also exhibits considerable varia- 
tion in the phonetic realization of its vowel phonemes. For instance, /i/ shows 
variation between [i] and [1]; /e/ is also realized as [e] or [e]. In a similar way /u/ is 
sometimes realized as more central and closer to [e] or [u]. /a/ and /o/, too, display 
considerable variation. /o/ is, at times, realized as more central, and, at times, it is 
realized more like [5]: [tf^akts] ~ [tokts] boy’; /barf/ [barf] ~ [bor] ‘year’; [madras] 
— [modras] ‘man’. /a/ is also realized as [a] or as a variant that is more like [a]. In 
words such as /barits/ *many, more, full', the realization of /a/ is more central [e]. 
Cross-linguistically [r] tends to make the preceding vowel more like a [o], which is 
also the case in Kanashi. 

Finally, at times, [a] in Kanashi words of IA etymology occurs as [u] or [o] 
especially in OM's speech (e.g. [buza:r] ‘market’; cf. Hindi: [baza:r]). OM, in some 
lexemes, has [u] while the younger speakers pronounce [a] (for example, [kuna:fi] 
(OM), [kana:fi] (YF, YM) ‘Kanashi (language name)’). On the other hand, for ‘iron’ 
OM and YF have [ran], while another young female speaker pronounces it as [ron]. 


2.3.1 Vowel charts 


In order to prepare the vowel (non-long vowels) chart, we took into consideration 
only YF’s speech. 


11 The information in the table refers to occurrence in lexical citation forms, not in text word 
types, so it should be taken as indicative only. 
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The vowels of all recorded monosyllabic words (253 recordings in total with 
YF)" were manually marked in Praat and then the average of formants 1 and 2 for 
the duration were extracted. At times, Praat had obvious difficulty in getting good 
formants (for instance, not being able to differentiate two low formants for words 
with [u]) and as can be seen in the plot of all the items (Figure 1, left-hand panel), 
there are some that were almost certainly incorrect. Despite this shortcoming, we 
can still see in this chart that the vowels tend to cluster in the expected way, which 
suggests that the measurements are largely correct and that averages are useable. 

We can also see in this chart that /u/ tends to be centralized. Similarly, /a/ is 
displaced toward the back, and /i/ and /e/ are quite close to each other. We have 
not found a phonemic contrast between two central, unrounded vowels. 
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Figure 1: Vowel instance plot (left) and vowel plot (right) for YF 


A comparison of the resulting vowel plot (Figure 1, right-hand panel) with cor- 
responding vowel plots (produced in the same way), based on the recordings 
of OM and YM show some interesting results (Figure 2). For OM the number of 
words/tokens were 36/43 and for YM the number of words/tokens were 52/137. 

To some extent in the speech of all three speakers the realization of /u/ is more 
central - closer to [u] or [e], but it is more so in the case of YM. In his speech, /u/ 
is almost always more centralised. 


12 As there is a possibility of vowels in unstressed positions behaving differently (e.g. vowel re- 
duction), we have considered here only monosyllabic words. 
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Vowel plot OM Vowel plot YM 
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Figure 2: Vowel plot for OM (left) and YM (right) 


ban! "bridge" (VF-2014-348) ism "bear" (YF-2014-349) 


OAM 


Time (s) Timms (s) 


Figure 3: Vowel length minimal pair: /ts"am/ ‘bridge’ : /ts^a:m/ ‘hear, listen’ 


2.3.2 Vowel length 


Vowel length appears to be phonemic in our material (pace D. D. Sharma 1992). An 
illustrative minimal pair is shown in Figure 3. 

YM’s speech diverges also concerning long vowels. In his speech the long vow- 
els tend to be shorter than in YF's speech; see Figure 4. 

The average vowel durations are provided in Table 2.? This difference in the 
vowel length between YM and YF can also be seen in the box plots shown in 
Figure 5 of vowels preceding stops in monosyllabic words. The labels LoNG and 
SHORT refer to the underlying phonological category. 


13 The figures in Table 2 are based on a dataset with the following parameters: words 
(long/short): 8/4 (YM), 13/10 (YF), 6/5 (OM); tokens (long/short): 27/16 (YM), 20/18 (YF), 7/5 (OM). 
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Zen? "och? (YM-2011-03) 


/ gua "tooth" (YF-014« 183) 


0.1493 


1007522 
KH 


HCH Time (s) 


Figure 4: Inter-speaker vowel length realization differences: /ga:r/ *tooth': YM (left) : YF (right) 


Table 2: Vowel duration before stops 


Vowels (sec) YM YF OM 
LONG 0.136 0.190 0.203 


SHORT 0.122 0.149 0.125 


While the differences are quite striking between YM and YF/OM, the small size of 
our dataset makes it premature to draw any strong conclusions. 


2.3.3 Examples of occurrence 


/i/ - a close front unrounded vowel 


/ipidz/ [ipidz] ~ [ipitf] ` ‘behind’ /ikkatis/ ^ [ikkati(s)] ‘thirty one’ 

/k'issa/ ^ [k"issa] ‘pocket’ /dil/ [dil] ~ [dil] ‘heart, soul’ 
(YM) 

/k'ili/ [k^ili] (YM) ‘neck’ Jang! [a:ri] *dough' 


/i:/ — a close front unrounded long vowel 


/i:d/ [i:d] ~ [id] ~ ‘one’ /ti:r/ [ti:r] ‘arrow’ 
[it] ~ [iO] 
[li:m/ [lim] ‘pine (tree) /mistri:/  [mist?ri:] ‘carpenter 


/e/ —a mid-close front unrounded vowel 


/ettej/ [ette(j)] [1 Pui] /ei/ fei] *four days 
after today’ 

[brest/ ` [b(?rest] ‘Thursday’ /béfur/ [béfur] ‘flute 
(wooden)’ 


[bja:e/ ` [b(Djarle] ‘breakfast’ /kPurke/ ` [k"urke] ‘wrist’ 
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Vowel duration (YF) Vowel duration (YM) 


Long Short Long Short 


Figure 5: Vowel duration before stops in monosyllables for YF (left) and YM (right) 


/e:/ - a mid-close front unrounded long vowel. /e:/ is attested in our data only in medial position 
(dek!  [d'ek] ‘fence’ (ell Uel] *medicine' 


/u/ - a close back rounded vowel 


/unni/ [unni()] (OM) ‘nineteen’ /utug/ ` [uru(g)] ‘owl’ 
/arfuk/ [arfük] ~ ‘mirror’ /buka/ ` [b(")uka] (YM) ‘liver’ 
[arfüg] 
/daddu/ ` [dad(d)u] *paternal /nu/ [ny] [3SG.PROX] 
grandfather’ 


/u:/ - a close back rounded long vowel 


/uinam/ ` [u:n?m] ‘take’ /u:/ [u:] ‘flower’ 
/du:r/ [du:(n] ~ ‘far’ [hu:ds/ — [hu:d3] ~ ‘cow’ 
[du:()] [hu:dz] 


/o/ - a mid-close back rounded vowel 


/ofan/ [ofan] ‘dew’ /odim/ ` [odsim] *to play' 
/borits/ ^ [bots] ‘butterfly’ /ba:ro/ [ba:ro] ~ ‘outside’ 
[baro] 


/o:/ - a mid-close back rounded long vowel 
/ho:d/ [ho:q] *bread' /ho:m/ [ho:m] ~ [hom] ‘bear 
(YM) 
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/a/ — an open, central unrounded vowel 


/at"/ — [at^] ~ [at"] ‘eight’ /angu:r/ [angu:r] 
/bal/ | [bal] ~ [val] ‘head’ / dsab/ [dzab] 
/ara/ [a()ra] *saw(N)' /na/,/na/ [na] ~ [nal] 


/a:/ - an open central unrounded long vowel 


[a:g/ [a:g] *cave' /ja:/ [ja] ~ [jaQ] 
(YM)‘mother’ 
/ba:ro/ — [ba:ro] ~ ‘outside’ /gar/ | [ga:(0] ~ 
[ba:ro] [ga:()] ~ [gar] 
(YM) 


2.3.4 Nasal vowels 


‘grape’ 
‘rain’ 
‘five’ 


‘tooth’ 


As mentioned above, there is a restricted set of Kanashi lexical items with nasal 
vowels, in which there is no nasal consonant following the vowel - at least not syn- 
chronically. In the present analysis, nasal vowels are not regarded as phonemes. 
If they should be regarded as phonemes, they constitute a marginal phenomenon 


in the Kanashi phonological system.” 


mic ‘female’ téis ‘for the sake of? 
[siráó] ‘vein, artery’ [sóts] ‘place’ 
[pă ‘cat’ [üt] ‘camel’ 


2.3.5 Evidence of contrast 


lil- [i /dil/ [dil] ~ [dil] ‘heart, /ti:r/ 
(YM) soul’ 
/e/-/e/ ` /teg/ [teg] ‘big’ /de:k/ 
/o/-/o:/ | /om/ [om] ‘path’ /ho:m/ 
/u/-/w/ Jeudi [gud] ~ ‘hand’ /bu:t/ 
[ged] (YM), 
[get(?] 
(YM) 
[al -[ai| | [ts"am/ [ts^ám] *bridge' [ts^axm/ 
lil-lel ` [t'ig/ [t^ig] ~ ‘sweet’ /teg/ 
[t^ik] 
lil-lol | [t'ig/ [t^ig] ~ ‘sweet’ [dsog / 
[t^ik] 


[ti:r] 
[q^e:k] 


[ho:m] 
[bu:t] 


[ts^à:m] 
[teg] 


[dog] 


‘arrow’ 


‘fence’ 
*bear(N)' 
*boot, 
shoe' 


*hear, 
listen" 
‘big’ 


‘hot’ 


14 The top two items are from D. D. Sharma (1992: 337, 347). The original transcription is retained. 


lil -lal 
lil -lal 


[el - [al 
[el - [ul 


/u/ - /o/ 
/u/ - /o/ 


/o/ - [al 


Tan! 
/raunda/ 


/seb/ 
/le/ 


/-mug / 
/kum/ 


/to/ 


[a:ri] 
[raunda] 


[seb] ~ 
[sev] 
[le] 
[mug] 
[kum] 


[tö] 


2.3.6 Distribution of vowels 


‘dough’ 
‘stepson’ 


‘apple’ 
‘tongue’ 


De 
‘pillow’ 


[be.FIN] 
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/ara/ 
/raundi/ 


/sab/ 
/gu / 


/mog/ 
/kone/ 


/ta/ 


[a@ra] 
[raundi] 


[sab] 


[gu] 
[mog] 
[kone] — 
[kone] — 
[koni] 
[ta] 


‘saw(N)’ 
‘step- 
daughter’ 
‘all’ 


[1sc.NoM] 


‘birdseed’ 
‘edge’ 


‘nose’ 


In Table 3, the positions in which the vowel phonemes are attested are indicated. 
“+” denotes that the phoneme is found in that position, “(+)” indicates that the 
phoneme rarely occurs in this position (5% or less of its highest number of occur- 
rences in some other position), and “—” denotes that it is not found in our material. 


Table 3: Distribution of vowels 


Word-initial — Word-medial 
[al * * 
[al (+) + 
/e/ (+) + 
[el - * 
fil (+) + 
"Wi * * 
lol (+) + 
/o:/ - * 
/u/ (+) + 
/u:/ (+) + 


Word-final 


+++ eel tet 


15 The information in the table refers to occurrence in lexical citation forms, not in text word 
types, so it should be taken as indicative only. 
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2.3.7 Diphthongs 


D. D. Sharma (1992) states that Kanashi lacks diphthongs, but rather has se- 
quences of vowels, but without providing any supporting arguments. Adjoining 
vowels (in the sound files) in our material are almost always heard as diphthongs 
and not as two distinct syllables. The diphthongs found in our material are listed 
in Table 4.16 


Table 4: Diphthongs in Kanashi 


[iu] /cziu/ ‘living being’ [ue]  /k^ue/ ‘why’ 

[ui] /bui/ ‘m.name’ [ua] /dabua/ ‘money’ 

[ia] /etfialga/ ‘red sweet potato-?PL [ai] /sutfai/ ‘truth’ 

[ai] /rudai/ ‘quilt’ [oa]  /soar/ *monday' 

lei] ` /tfeit/ ‘a.month.name’) [ao]  /taoli/ ‘towel (« English)’ 
[eo] /deodar/ *cedrus deodara (tree)’ [Wi] ` (opt ‘cat’ 

[oi] /boits/ ‘younger sibling’ [oü] (oni ‘pair’ 

[ou] /louk/ ‘jump(N)’ [au] /bau/ ‘o.brother’ 


[au] is, at times, also heard as [av] and [av] as in /sauda/ [sauda] ~ [fauda] ‘sweets, 
candy'. Similarly, [ai] is sometimes heard as a vowel-glide sequence (e.g. /bais/ 
[bais] ~ [bajs] ‘twenty two’; /sutfai/ [sutfai] ~ [sutfaj] ‘truth’). /oi/ is, at times, pho- 
netically more like [oi] or [oj], as in /koile/ [koile] ~ [koile] ‘charcoal’, and /ei/ can 
be realized more like [ei], as in /ei/ [ei] ~ [ei] — [ei] ‘fourth day after today’. [ue] is 
also realized as [ve]. 


3 Phonotactics 


3.1 Syllable structure 


The syllable structures attested in our material are shown in Table 5. CV and CVC 
are the most frequently occurring syllable structures. 


16 Duttamajumdar (2015) includes long vowels in her description of diphthongs in Kanashi. In 
some cases there is a slight difference in the vowel quality between our materials. The sequences 
described here as [oi] and [ou] are transcribed by Duttamajumdar (2015) as [pi] and [ou], respec- 
tively. 
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Table 5: Syllable structures 


Syllable structure  Kanashi Gloss 


CV (ai ‘skin, hide’ 
/gu/ [1SG.Nom] 
CVC /pod/ ‘ash, dandruff’ 
/kum/ ‘pillow’ 
CCV /kra/ ‘hair’ 
[bja:e/ ‘breakfast’ 
CCVC [kra:n/ *brain, mind' 
/pra:d/ ‘finger, toe’ 
CVCC /garts/ ‘arrow’ 
/polk/ ‘strong (person)’ 
V /u:/ ‘flower’ 
IER *dough' 
VC /[a:g/ *cave' 


3.2 Consonant clusters 
3.2.1 Word-initial consonant clusters 


Word-initial consonant clusters are of the form [stop + sonorant]. The following 
consonant clusters are found in our material. 


[gil  /gjara/ ‘eleven’ [kr]  /kra/ ‘hair’ 
[gl] /glin/ *barley beer [pj]  /pja:d/ ‘onion’ 
[gr] /gratman/ ‘village’ [pl] /plen/ fill 


[pr] /pra:d/ ‘finger, toe’ 


3.2.2 Word-final consonant clusters 


The following consonant clusters are attested word-finally.” In addition, at times, 
the vowel of the word-final syllable is not audible, creating an appearance of a 
cluster (e.g. /dgangal/ [dgangeal] ~ [dzangal] ~ [angal] ~ [dsangl] ‘forest’; /himat/ 
[himt] ~ [himət] ‘courage’. Such instances of apparent consonant clusters are not 
included here. 


17 Clusters in parentheses are attested only once in our material. 
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[ks] /teks/ (< English) ‘tax’ [nk] /nenk/ ‘thus’ 

(Int) ` /dgantf/ ‘weak’ [nt] — (ant! ` ‘calm’ 

[mp] /bukamp/ ‘earthquake’ [rf [barf/ ‘year’ 

[nd] /gund/ ‘glue’ (ird) /mord/ ‘gentleman’ 
[nd] /kPand/ ‘sugar’ [rg] /svarg/ ‘heaven’ 

[ng] /rang/ ‘color; paint’ [rk] /nark/ ‘bad’ 

[st] /brest/ [b(")rest] ‘thursday’ ([SK  /rask/ ‘edge, pointed’ 


3.3 Geminates 


In order to examine the status of geminates in Kanashi, we compared YF’s record- 
ings of words with the structure (C*) VCCV(C*) and (C*)VCV(C*). We have 34 words 
in our materials with geminates, distributed over 70 tokens. For singleton conso- 
nants we have 89 words, with 177 tokens. The following geminates are found. 


[pp]  /duppe/ *sun' [bb] /dubbem/ ‘tobe drowned’ 
[tt] /ettej/ Tel [dd]  /didd/ ‘there’ 

[kk] ^/ikkattar/ ‘seventy one’ [ll] /gallas/ ‘eagle’ 

[ss]  /massi/ ‘mother‘s sister’ 


Acknowledging the fact that phonological categories are not directly demonstrat- 
able by phonetic measurements, and that we have not found any minimal pairs 
for consonant length in our material, there is still a measurable difference in their 
articulation in Kanashi. We examined the measurements of (i) stops, (ii) fricatives 
and (iii) laterals! separately after manually marking the duration. The duration of 
geminates and singleton consonants was measured using a script. For stops, the 
boundaries were identified using the beginning/ending of formants and the sharp 
increase/fall in amplitude. The duration includes burst, if such was present. For 
fricatives, the boundary was identified using the shape of the formants and the 
presence of aperiodic turbulence (and also the lack of voicing, as no voiced frica- 
tives were investigated due to their uncertain phonemic status). For laterals, the 
identification was made mainly using formants and changes in amplitude. The re- 
sults are provided below with a focus on stops.” An illustrative example pair can 


18 Since we had only one example of nasal geminates ([mm] in [dumme] ‘fog’), we have not 
included nasal geminates in our present analysis. 

19 Words/tokens of stops: total — 89/180, voiced geminates — 13/30, voiceless geminates — 14/24, 
voiced singletons — 16/33, voiceless singletons — 46/93. 
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be seen in Figure 6. It shows a significant difference in the duration of articulation 
of singleton and geminate in the same environment.?? 


Ze! deg (YF-2014-170) 073 D dag? "book! (YF-2014-166) 073 
] 


[T 
Lena (dH) 


Time (5) Time (5) 


Figure 6: Articulation of double and singleton medial stops ([kutta:] ‘dog’ ~ [kuta:b] ‘book’) 


The mean values are provided in Table 6 and a box plot of the values in Figure 7. 
They show that voiceless stops heard as geminates have a considerably longer 
duration than those of corresponding singleton segments: on average, a geminate 
is 1.53 times longer than a singleton. The difference is smallest in voiced stops. This 
is a slightly lower ratio than what is reported for e.g. Hindi (1:1.96 in Hindi for all 
manners of consonant of singleton and geminates; Ohala 2007), but, on the other 
hand, it is higher than what is reported for Norwegian (1:1.22-1.38 in non-stops in 
the medial position; Kawahara 2015). In the box plot in Figure 7 we can also note 
that there is limited overlap between the two categories. It should, however, be 
kept in mind that consonant duration is only one of the phonetic correlates of the 
phonological category of consonant length. A more comprehensive study of other 
phonetic factors (e.g. the duration of surrounding vowels) should be conducted 
to determine the phonological status of geminates in Kanashi. 


Table 6: Duration of singletons and geminates 


Duration (sec) ALL VOICED VOICELESS 
Geminate 0.152342 0.119682 0.193167 
Singleton 0.121181 0.105545 0.12602 


Ratio C:CC 1:1.26 1:1.13 1:1.53 


20 The duration of the voiceless segments is shown in Figure 6 by the period of silence between 
the two vocalic peaks (the latter also coincide with the dotted (blue) line showing the fundamen- 
tal frequency). 
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Closure duration (sec) 
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Figure 7: Duration of double and singleton medial stops in the speech of YF 


As with voiced aspirated stops, here too, there are some issues complicating the 
inclusion of geminates into the phonological analysis of Kanashi. The first is that 
there appears to be a clear difference between speakers. In the speech of YM, 
consonants that in the speech of YF are heard as geminate are not perceived as 
geminate. They show no real durational difference in instrumental measurements 
(Saxena et al. 2018a). Thus, the presence of geminates appears not to be con- 
stant across speakers, which brings up the question which language consultant's 
speech should be taken as the norm. (We do see some intra-speaker variation in 
our data, but not to the same extent as when it comes to voiced aspirates.) Some 
examples are given in Table 7. 


Table 7: Inter-speaker variation: geminates 


YF YM 
[daddu] [dadu] *paternal grandfather 


[dubbem] [dubem] ‘to be drowned’ 
[matt^a] [mat^a] *forehead' 
[haddan] [hadan] ‘bone’ 

[duppe] [dup(p)e] ‘sun’ 


Just as with the voiced aspirated stops, geminates, too, appear to be found mainly 
in words of IA origin. At this stage it is not possible to state if these variations are 
found only in IA borrowings, and if so, if only in the older loanwords or also in 
the more recent borrowings. What we can say is that these features (geminate and 
voiced aspirated stop) may have originated in IA borrowings. 
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Here we see three slightly different patterns depending on the nature of the 
consonants: (i) geminated stops: here both the contours and blue lines are discon- 
nected with separate "pitches"; (ii) geminated sibilants: here while the contours 
are connected, the blue lines are separated; and (iii) geminated sonorants (nasals 
and liquids): here the contours for sonorants are more or less one big segment, 
and the blue lines too are un-interrupted. See Figure 8 for two examples each of 
the three groups. 


wspl-25-GiatsosBovording201 4-1 -duppe 6p 26-404 itaesonRoconding2014-68-khabita 
E 3 


031748958: 
100- 


100- 


3 3 
H H 
H H 
/ 
A — —À wh 
o 0731 0 oun 
Vite (+) Titse (+) 
wp» 10-iasos Roootding20] de aai DENTEN 
0449489583 0389489583 
100. 100. 
3 3 
1 1 
ž H 


0 m7 
Time (5) 
49:71 -26-tbulla. 
0209489583 


Titse (3) 
wepl 1:25-GiatsosRacondisg2014-2 18-dihumms 
3 


03054895: 
100- 


100- 


ip 
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o 0539 D 


ool 
Tie (3) 


Titse (3) 


Figure 8: Geminate consonants. Top: stops ([duppe] ‘sun’ : [k"obba] ‘snowshoe’); middle: sibi- 
lants ([assi] ‘eighty’ : toffim ‘to fight’); bottom: sonorants ([t"ulla] ‘leg, foot’ : [d'omme] ‘fog’) 
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4 On word-final consonants in Kanashi 


Kanashi exhibits variation in the realization of (voiced) stops when they occur in 
the word-final position. For example, voiced stops are often realized as voiceless 
aspirated stops. And at times, the final stop consonant is not audible at all in fast 
speech. 


/pod/ [pod] ~ [pot^] ‘dandruff, /parsed/ [parsed] ~ [parset"] (YM) ‘sweat(n)’ 
ash’ 
/tfime/ ` [time] ‘daughter’ /tfi:nd/ [tfi:znd] ~ [tfi:n] *fingernail 


4.1 Devoicing in Kanashi: a quantitative analysis 


In order to obtain a fuller picture of the voicing variation in word-final stops in 

Kanashi, we conducted a set of quantitative analyses of our sound recordings. We 

took into consideration words ending in VC (i.e. no consonant clusters). Aspirated 

and non-aspirated VOICELESS”! stops were grouped together, since the latter ap- 
pear to occur word-finally mainly as variants only in some very restricted cases 

(e.g. in some numerals). 

Measurements were made for all three speakers. For YM, all words with final 
stops were used (57 tokens, 18 words). For YF, the words were chosen to be bal- 
anced for place of articulation plus those where we also have recordings from at 
least one of the other speakers (38 tokens, 23 words). For OM, all words with final 
stops were used (14 tokens, 12 words). We measured: 

1. Duration of the vowel preceding the stop. This was measured from onset of 
second and third formants to the abrupt decrease in intensity. It was assumed 
that phonologically long and short vowels are evenly distributed over final 
VOICED and VOICELESS stops and that this therefore has no effect. It has been 
found that vowels preceding voiced stops are generally longer (Dmitrieva et 
al. 2010). 

2. Duration of closure. This was measured from the end of the vowel to the re- 
lease of the stop, indicated by a sudden spike in intensity. It has been found 
that voiceless stops are generally longer (Dmitrieva et al. 2010). 


21 VOICED and VOICELESS in small caps refer to what we have taken to be the underlying phono- 
logical category of the stop. 
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3. Duration of voicing into closure (absolute and as proportion of total closure 
time). This was measured as the duration of the periodic waveform into the 
closure. 

4. Number of glottal pulses during the closure (measured using Praat's auto- 
matic count). 


4.1.1 Analysis results: measurements 


Measurements for YM 
The average values for these tokens are shown in Table 8. 


Table 8: Word-final voicing: YM 


VOICED VOICELESS 


Vowel duration 0.119 0.116 
Burst duration 0.066 0.069 
Closure duration 0.073 0.087 
Voicing duration 0.035 0.027 
Voicing proportion 0.500 0.324 
Number of pulses 3.275 2.353 


There appears to be a difference between VOICED and VOICELESS stops in YM’s 
speech. Vowel duration and total closure duration are shown in Figure 9, and the 
voicing proportion is shown in Figure 10 (left panel). While there appears to be a 
difference, the values of VOICED and VOICELESS stops largely overlap. 

For comparison, the values for intervocalic stops in YM’s speech (tokens = 42) 
are provided in Table 9. 


Table 9: Intervocalic stops: YM 


VOICED VOICELESS 


Vowel duration 0.071 0.065 
Burst duration = 0.030 
Closure duration 0.048 0.071 
Voicing duration 0.047 0.028 
Voicing proportion 0.982 0.414 
Number of pulses 5.636 2.581 
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Vowel duration (sec) Closure duration (sec) 


T T T 
VOICED VOICELESS i.VOICED VOICELESS 


Figure 9: Vowel duration (left) and closure duration (right) for YM 


The box plots in Figure 10 show the difference in voicing proportion between final 
and medial stops in YM's speech. 


Voicing proportion Voicing proportion medial stops 


T T T T 
VOICED VOICELESS VOICED VOICELESS 


Figure 10: Proportion of voicing during closure in final (left) and medial (right) stops for YM 


In short, a comparison of voiced stops word-finally and intervocalically suggests 
that in intervocalic stops the distinction between VOICED and VOICELESS is robust. 
VOICED stops retain voicing throughout the closure. Not unexpectedly, the VOICE- 
LESS stops have on average a somewhat greater portion of voicing, but are still dis- 
tinct from VOICED items in always having a portion of voicelessness. On the other 
hand, in the word-final position, all but one VOICED stop retain voicing through- 
out the closure phase, although it should be noted that the total number of tokens 
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is quite small. For the VOICELESS tokens, there is considerable variation, but all 
tokens have at least a portion of voicelessness. The most distinctive feature of in- 
tervocalic VOICELESS stops in this sample appears to be that they have a voiceless 
release phase before voiced onset in the following vowel, which is not the case for 
VOICED stops. 


Measurements for YF 

YF sometimes appears not to articulate the final stop at all: it is neither audible 
nor visible in waveforms or spectrograms (see Section 4.2). Such tokens are not 
included in the set of tokens measured here. This is since the measurements used 
here are impossible or difficult to measure here. This happens with both VOICED 
and VOICELESS stops, though it appears to be more common with VOICELESS stops. 
The average values for these tokens are shown in Table 10. 


Table 10: Word-final voicing: YF 


VOICED VOICELESS 


Vowel duration 0.198 0.137 
Burst duration 0.086 0.076 
Closure duration 0.094 0.132 
Voicing duration 0.057 0.033 
Voicing proportion — 0.632 0.306 
Number of pulses 6.000 5.882 


Box plots of the distributions are provided in Figure 11. In general, the difference 
between VOICED and VOICELESS is greater in these tokens and the overlap is not 
as great: the values between the first and third quartiles barely overlap at all, al- 
though the extreme values do. 

In summary, the signs of an ongoing sound change of final devoicing can be 
seen in YM’s speech: words with phonologically vOICED final stops are often re- 
alized as voiceless. There is a difference in averages, but as the box plots show 
us there is also considerable overlap in the phonetic realization of the phonolog- 
ical categories. In the speech of YF, the phonetic difference between VOICED and 
VOICELESS appears to hold also in the final position, but we can see some signs 
of devoicing also here. At this stage, the reason for this difference between speak- 
ers is not known. A plausible partial explanation may be YF’s literacy and greater 
proficiency in Hindi. 
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Figure 11: Vowel duration (left), closure duration (middle), and proportion of voicing during 
closure (right) for YF 


4.2 Consonant deletion 


Consonant lenition and deletion in the word-final position are widely attested in 
Kanashi. In this, Kanashi shows a similar development to several other ST lan- 
guages, where the Proto-ST series of codas /p/, /t/, /k/ have merged into a single 
glottal stop (Matisoff 2003). This development has been known to also have an 
influence on tonogenesis (Haudricourt 2018). While fricatives, affricates or /1/ in 
the word-final position are always audible in Kanashi, we find varying degrees of 
consonant deletion in: voiceless stops (Section 4.2.1), nasals (Section 4.2.2), and 
alveolar trill (Section 4.2.3). 


4.2.1 Voiceless stops 


The omission of final consonants is documented more often with voiceless stops. 
Itoccurs most commonly in disyllabic words ending in -a:t, though not exclusively. 
One thing that is noticeable in items where the final consonant is not audible is 
that they show a higher final pitch than those ending with voiceless final stops 
words that are phonologically vowel-final. This may indicate that there is some 
form of glottal gesture involved in the realization of these items.” 

Figure 12 shows the average pitch of monosyllabic items ending in (from top 
to bottom at the lefthand side of Figure 12): (1) voiced stops; (2) vowels; (3) voice- 
less stops; and (4) omitted voiceless stops.? The averages are based on mean pitch 
across successive fifths (1-5) of the duration of the vowel. This is since due to back- 


22 Grierson (1928) suggests a possibility of glottalization. 
23 Words/tokens: voiced — 18/39; vowels — 26/69; voiceless — 10/23; omitted — 5/8. 
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ground noise there is sometimes perturbations in Praat’s pitch measurements and 
a mean period across a period of time is therefore likely more accurate. 


Average pitch (Hertz) 
240 
230 


1 2 3 4 5 


== OMITTED == VOICED «9 VOICELESS «9 VOWELS 


Figure 12: Average pitch 


This difference is also illustrated in Figure 13 with the two phonetic realizations 
of /ja:k/ *yak' in the speech of the same speaker: the (blue) dotted line shows the 
pitch (fundamental frequency). 


Lena (dH) 


[jak] ‘yak (YF-2014-368) 


Lena (dH) 


Time (s) 


[ja ‘yak’ (YF-2014-365) 


ic. 


Time (5) 


Figure 13: Intra-speaker pronunciation variation (YF: final stops): [ja:(?)] ~ [ja:k?] /ja:k/ ‘yak’ 
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4.2.2 Nasals 


Nasal consonants are not completely omitted, but they often seem to be very indis- 
tinct, making it difficult to ascertain if there is only nasalization on the preceding 
vowel or ifthere is also a nasal consonant. This is more evident in disyllabic lexical 
items, and is especially common with those ending in -an. 

An example of a very indistinct word-final nasal consonant is butay ‘ghost’. 
We see the difference more clearly when we compare this with the monosyllabic 
ca ‘gold’ where the word-final nasal consonant is fairly clearly identifiable. Both 
occurred in YF's speech (Figure 14). 


bag! [n(n “demon” (F Dina (deen) “gold” (F) 


Figure 14: Intra-speaker pronunciation variation (YF: final /n/): [buta(n)] ‘ghost’ : [dza:n] ‘gold’ 


4.2.3 The alveolar trill /r/ 


The alveolar trill /r/, too, is not, at times, articulated explicitly in the word-final 
position. Examples: /la:r/ [la:(r)] ~ [la:(1)] ‘rice (uncooked)' and /du:r/ [du:(1)] ~ 
[du:(1)] ‘far’. This may be compared with, for example, /ha:r/ [ha:r] ‘necklace’, 
where the final /r/ is a clear trill (Figure 15). 

Summing up, Kanashi seems to show signs of losing its word-final consonants 
(stops, alveolar trill and nasals). If true, this change is still at a relatively initial 
stage as thelanguage consultants, when asked to pronounce the word slowly, pro- 
vided the form with a word-final consonant. 
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Figure 15: Intra-speaker variation (final /r/): /la:r/ [la:(1)] ‘rice (uncooked)' : [ha:r] ‘necklace’ 


5 Placing the Kanashi sound system in its context 


In this section we will discuss how the Kanashi sound system relates to the sound 
systems of some closely related West Himalayish languages: Bunan (Widmer 
2017), Darma (Willis Oko 2019), Kinnauri (Saxena 2017; 2022), Pattani (S. R. 
Sharma 1991) and Lahuli (Singh 1989). All these languages are spoken in Hi- 
machal Pradesh (India), except Darma, which is spoken in the easternmost part 
of the Indian state of Uttarakhand and the adjacent area in western Nepal (see 
Figure 16). 

In its consonant inventory, Kanashi appears to be fairly similar to other West 
Himalayish languages. Voiceless aspirates — a feature not reconstructable to Proto- 
Sino-Tibetan (DeLancey 1985) — are shared by most related languages. Voiced aspi- 
rates, on the other hand, present a more varied picture. They are found in Lahuli 
and Pattani, but not in Bunan. In Darma and Kinnauri voiced aspirates are not 
accorded phonemic status. In both languages they are mainly found in words of 
IA origin and there is a lot of variation between voiced and voiceless aspirates. As 
seen above this is the case also in Kanashi. Matisoff (2003) notes that many ST lan- 
guages of Nepal have developed voiced aspirates due to contact, first restricted to 
loanwords but later also extended to ST vocabulary. 


24 Information provided here on Kinnauri is based on Anju Saxena's fieldwork. See also Saxena 
(2017; 2022). 
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Figure 16: Location of Kanashi and related languages (Uttaranchal is a former name of Uttara- 
khand) 


One difference between Kanashi and Kinnauri concerns nasal consonants. Kanashi 
has a retroflex nasal consonant phoneme, while Kinnauri has a palatal nasal, but 
not a retroflex nasal consonant as a phoneme. In both languages this consonant 
(palatal nasal/retroflex nasal) is rather infrequent. 

The West Himalayish languages considered here show variation concerning 
the number of places of articulation in obstruents and nasals. Most of the lan- 
guages surveyed here have stops at four to five places of articulation and affricates 
at two to three. An exception is Darma, which Willis Oko (2019) analyses as lack- 
ing affricates but instead having stops at six places of articulation. She notes that 
previous authors have analyzed the alveolar and palatal stops as affricates and 
that they are similar in their articulation to affricates (Willis Oko 2019). Retroflex 
stops are common in all branches of Himalayish (Matisoff 2003). Kanashi seems 
to differ from the other languages surveyed here in that Kanashi - based on our 
current knowledge - has sibilants at two places of articulation, while Lahuli, Pat- 
tani, and Bunan have three places of articulation. Darma appears to deviate from 
the other languages in having a uvular fricative. The lack of voiced fricatives that 
we have observed in Kanashi is also found in several of the related languages. 

As for sonorants, the languages surveyed here are fairly similar to Kanashi. 
Pattani and Lahuli have a retroflex rhotic. For nasal consonants, the places of 
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articulation vary between three and five. However, the (almost) lack of the velar 
nasalin the word-initial position in Kanashi is not a characteristic of either Bunan 
or Darma. 

Final devoicing is also fairly common in these languages. Bunan only allows 
/p/, /t/, /k/ in the final position. In Kinnauri the intensity of /b/, /d/, /g/ in the 
word-final position is either less or the consonant is realized as voiceless. Just as 
in Kanashi, in Kinnauri too, voiced stops in non-word-initial position are often 
realized as voiced fricatives. According to Matisoff (2003: 313), “[f]inal stops in 
Sino-Tibetan, as in virtually all mainland Southeast Asian languages of the Tai- 
Kadai, Hmong-Mien, and Mon-Khmer families, are unreleased, with no contrasts 
in voicing or aspiration in that position". 

Kanashiis also fairly similar to its genetically related languages concerning its 
vowel system, with the exception that Darma has the vowel /e/, while Kinnauri, 
Lahuli, Pattani, and Darma have a /a/. Unlike Kanashi and Kinnauri, in Darma, 
length is not distinctive and in Bunan only marginally so, with only two long vowel 
phonemes /i:/ and /a:/. Nasal vowels exist in several of the languages, but if they 
have phonemic status, generally they have very low functional load. 

The behavior of /u/ observed in Kanashi has similarities in related languages. 
For example, the fronting of /o/, /u/ to /a/, /y/ in Bunan in certain environments, 
e.g. following palatal or alveo-palatal consonants and in the case of /u/ also fol- 
lowing /1/. In Darma, /u/ is realized as a high, central unrounded vowel when in 
closed syllables with nasal codas or following palatal consonants. 

When it comes to syllable structures, Kanashi appears to allow for both more 
complex onsets and codas than Bunan or Darma. In Bunan, the syllable canon 
is C,RVC,C,, where R is a resonant /r/ or /j/ and C, is /s/. Darma does not allow 
final consonant clusters and as onsets only C + /w/, /j/. Kinnauri is more similar 
to Kanashi here, allowing a wider array of both initial and final clusters. The 
Proto-ST syllable canon can, according to Matisoff (2003) be reconstructed as 
(P,)(P,)C,(G)V()(C,_)(S), where G is a glide /j/, /w/ and Cris a restricted set of final 
consonants. P and S refer to consonantal affixes, where Matisoff notes about the 
prefixes that “[they], especially those that were stops, and especially when pre- 
ceding a stop C;, were undoubtedly vocalized by an epenthetic schwa for ease of 
pronunciation. Strictly speaking such forms are ‘sesquisyllabic’ (i.e. ‘a syllable 
and a half’ long) rather than simply monosyllabic.” (Matisoff 2003: 11). 

Many ST languages have phonemic tone and/or voice register distinctions. 
However, there are differences between the subbranches as well as areal differ- 
ences. Hildebrandt (2007) surveys the tonal systems of seventeen languages and 
the distribution along the so called Indosphere and Sinosphere as well as a buffer 
zone between them, following Matisoff (1999) and Bickel & Nichols (2003). These 
spheres are to be construed as forming areas of cultural and linguistic similar- 
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ity. The Sinosphere is east of the Brahmaputra river and is characterized by early 
influence from the Han culture, monosyllabicity and complex tone systems. The 
Indosphere lies west of the Brahmaputra and is characterized by Hindu-Buddhist 
traditions and its languages are atonal (or incipiently tonal) and polysyllabic. The 
so-called buffer zone lies in-between and is, both culturally and linguistically, a 
sort of hybrid of the two other spheres. Kanashi lies clearly in the so called Indo- 
sphere. Thus, from that point of view, it is not surprising that Kanashi is atonal 
and polysyllabic. 
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3 A linguistic sketch of Kanashi 


Abstract: This chapter presents a grammar sketch of Kanashi, covering its main 
features and contrasting it with its closely related and better described sister lan- 


guage Kinnauri. 
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1 Introduction 


In Chapter 2 where we describe the sound system of Kanashi, we saw that the lan- 
guage exhibits a lot of phonetic variation (e.g. between u ~ 0o, a —0,e—i,s ~ f, 
ts ~ ff, ts ~ tf"). In this chapter we will primarily provide a phonemic transcription 
(based on our current analysis as presented in Chapter 2) where such variation and 
certain automatic segmental alternations (e.g. positionally determined devoicing 
of stops) will not be indicated in the transcription. This phonemic transcription 
will be rendered in italics without surrounding “/.../”. However, our understand- 
ing of the sound system of Kanashi is still far from complete. In particular, and 
primarily due to sparse data, we cannot always determine in individual instances 
if we are dealing with the mentioned allophonic or morphophonemic variation 
or not. Consequently, our phonemic transcription may still occasionally contain 
some “excess” variation. Occasionally we will also provide a phonetic transcrip- 
tion of the actual pronunciation as documented in our field recordings (enclosed 
in “[...]”). Examples in the text are from our fieldwork notes unless explicitly noted 
otherwise. Language data from other sources, such as Konow (1909) and Sharma 
(1992: 305-399) have sometimes been retranscribed and glossed following the 
conventions used in this volume, and are sometimes left as in the original source. 

Within West Himalayish, the subbranch of Sino-Tibetan (ST)! to which 
Kanashi belongs, it is most closely related to a small cluster of languages spoken 
some 200 km away, in the Kinnaur district of Himachal Pradesh (see Chapters 1 
and 8). All these languages are unwritten and largely undocumented. However, 
one of them, (Standard) Kinnauri (kfk) has been extensively described (e.g. Sax- 
ena 2017; 2022), and throughout this chapter we will compare linguistic features 
of Kanashi with the corresponding Kinnauri constructions whenever appropri- 
ate. Similarly, we will occasionally note differences between our description of 
Kanashi and the brief sketch presented by Konow (1909), and especially the longer 
treatment by Sharma (1992: 305-399), and also occasionally make comparisons 
with other ST languages spoken in the same general area. 


1 The Sino-Tibetan language family is also referred to by some authors as Tibeto-Burman or 
Trans-Himalayan. Yet others use Tibeto-Burman for a posited primary branch of Sino-Tibetan. 
The exact classification of higher-level nodes of ST is not material to our discussion. 
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2 Noun phrase 


2.1 Noun phrase structure 


The noun phrase in Kanashi has the following basic structure: 
(Dem / NP,,,.) (Ont) ((Adv) Adj((-F/M)-PL)) N(-PL)(-Cx)(=EMP) 


The head noun may be omitted, in which case a modifier — an adjective or quanti- 
fier — will carry the plural and case suffixes. When noun phrases are juxtaposed in 
apposition - common with quantifiers such as sab ‘all’ - number and case mark- 
ers may be affixed only to the last NP or to both NPs. 


(1) nu teg kim 
DEM.PROX big house 
‘this big house’ 


(2 du-ga: nif mi 
DEM.DIST-PL two man 
*those two men' 


(3) barits ` moto f{"an-ts-a: 
much-DIM fat-PL child-DIM-PL 
‘many fat children’ 


(4) bari-ts mot-en-a: tfime-ts-a: 
much-DIM fat-F-PL  girl-DIM-PL 
*many fat girls' 


(5) bari-ts diog bunen-a: 
much-DIM warm sweater-PL 
*many warm sweaters' 


(6 pu jufke kim-a: 
four old-PL house-PL 
*four old houses' 


(7) tegje himd-a: rofa: munuka: 
very courageous-PL brave-PL man-PL 
*very courageous, brave men' 
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(8) dwga: fum tegje himd-a: ro['-a:  tf"ay-ts-a: 
DEM.DIST-PL three very courageous-PL brave-PL child-DIM-PL 
*those three very courageous, brave children" 


The structure of a noun phrase with a pronominal head is: 


Pro(-PL)(-CX)(=EMP) 


(9) dwga:-i tot-ke 
3.DIST-PL-EMP be-PST 
*Only they were' 


(10) aņ-&=i iid kim  la-ge 
1SG-DAT=EMP one house feel-PST 
‘I, too, wanted a house’ 


Quantifiers such as sab ‘all’ and cardinal numerals will normally appear after pro- 
nouns, in apposition, optionally followed by lok ‘people’ (see Section 2.4.3): 


Pro(-PL)(-CX)(=EMP) (Qnt(-cx)) ([lok(-PL)(-cx)]) 


(11) ette sab-us an-e-p arfug-a ` tan-me-muk 
1PLI all-ERG REFL-PL-ACC mirror-Loc look-PST-1PLI 


‘We all looked ourselves in the mirror’ 


(12 du-ga:  sab-us ca:-ta-f 
3.DIST-PL all-ERG eat-NPST-3PL 


‘All of them are eating’ 


(13) ki nif (lub bar-ta-n-e [b*attne] 
2PL two when come-NPST-1/2PL-Q 


‘When will the two of you come?’ 


2.2 Nouns 


Nouns in Kanashi inflect for number and case. Nouns denoting humans, some cul- 
turally important animals and mythological beings have inherent gender, shown 
through adjective agreement and verb indexing (in the imperative; see Section 3.8). 
There are some Indo-Aryan (IA) nouns in Kanashi which do not inflect, e.g. tay 
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‘bother’, furu ‘beginning’, pata ‘knowledge’. Such nouns occur as part of a sup- 
port verb construction, a kind of multi-word lexical unit where the noun carries 
the semantics of the combination and the verb is one of a small number of items 
with more or less empty semantics (typically at least the verb ‘do’), e.g.: 


(14) ra:m-us santo[-u-p tegjeton  fan-mug 
m.name-ERG f.name-SG-ACC very bother do-PsT.3 
*Ram bothered Santosh a lot? 


These constructions are ubiquitous in IA, and are most likely partial calques in 
Kanashi. The whole construction has probably been borrowed from an IA lan- 
guage, keeping the semantic part — the IA noun (uninflected also in the donor 
language) - but replacing the grammatical part — the support verb — with the cor- 
responding native item. 


2.2.1 Origin and structure of nouns 


2.2.1.1 Derived nouns 

Adaptive markers on Indo-Aryan loanwords 

A substantial number of Kanashi nouns are borrowings from Indo-Aryan, which 
means that they may ultimately be also of Persian or English origin. Kanashi to- 
gether with some related ST languages exhibits a characteristic adaptation mech- 
anism in IA loanwords, where nouns and adjectives often show a final part — an 
“adaptive marker" -(V)y or -(V)s, which in many ways behaves formally like a suf- 
fix, although no semantics can be assigned to it (except possibly [-sG.Nom]). See 
the detailed description and discussion in Chapter 6 . Kanashi has been in contin- 
uous contact with IA languages for a long time, not only in Malana and Kullu, but 
during its prehistory presumably also elsewhere (see Chapter 7). This accounts for 
the fact that the same IA loans are found in several variant forms, e.g. one with 
the adaptive marker "Vin or -(V)s, and another form which is more akin to the 
form found, e.g., in standard Hindi (e.g. sa:laņ ~ sa:l ‘year’). The latter is more ev- 
ident among literate language consultants and/or those who have dealings with, 
for example, Indian judiciary or other governmental agencies. 


Diminutive 

The most frequent productive nominal derivational category attested in our data is 
the diminutive, which occurs freely both on nouns and adjectives. The diminutive 
marker in Kanashi is -ts. An identical or similar diminutive suffix occurs in several 
ST languages, notably in Kinnauri (-ts; Saxena 2022), but also in Newar (-caa) and 
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Chepang (-co?) (STEDT 2016), and a diminutive marker -tse is found in some ST 
languages of Uttarakhand (e.g. Chaudangsi; Krishan 2011: 192). 

The diminutive markeris affixed closest to the stem. On noun stems, the plural 
marker, the case marker and the discourse marker follow the diminutive marker, 
e.g. ffime-ts-u-p [girl-DIM-sG-acc]; tf”an-ts-a:-s [child-DIM-PL-ERG]. It occurs with 
IA noun stems (e.g. gof"i-ts-a: [finger-DIM-PL]), with ST noun stems (e.g. rig-ts-a: 
[louse-DIM-PL]) and with nouns of unknown origin (e.g. ff"ay-ts-a: [boy-DIM-PL]). 
The diminutive marker is also affixed to adjectives (e.g. buri-ts [old.F-DrM], which 
then tend to occur without a head noun, dala-ts [few-D1M])? and to at least one ad- 
verb quantifier (bari-ts [much-DIM]). There is, however, no instance of the diminu- 
tive marker -ts with nouns or adjectives ending in an adaptive marker (-(V)n/-(V)s) 
in our material. 


Noun-adjective compounds 

The placement of adjectives in relation to their modified head nouns is flexible, 
but with a clear default ordering of constituents, where adjectives precede head 
nouns. However, we find a number of cases, typically kinship terms, where the 
adjective follows the head noun. In some such instances the form of the adjective 
is reduced in shape and the noun-adjective combination has single-word prosody, 
indicating that we are dealing with a lexeme-formation mechanism, a kind of com- 
pounding, where the resulting combination patterns as a noun rather than as an 
adjective. The plural marker is suffixed to the adjective in such compounds. 


(15) (a)ja: p'akuff U (b) ba: — p*akutf 
(a) mother small // (b) father small 
(a) ‘father’s brother's wife’ // (b) ‘father’s younger brother’ 


(16) (a)ba: kan // (b) ja: kan-i 
(a) father step/bastard // (b) mother step/bastard-F 


(a) ‘step-father’ // (b) 'step-mother' 


(17) (a)ba: dset^a  // (b) ja: &et"-i 


(a) father senior-M // (b) mother senior-F 
(a) ‘father’s older brother’ // (b) ‘mother’s older brother’ 


(18) (a)ba: p*akutf-a://(b) ba: — dse(l"-a-ga: 
(a) father small-PL // (b) father senior-M-PL 
(a) ‘father’s younger brothers’ // (b) ‘father’s older brothers 


, 


2 We do not have any example of [Adj-DIM N-piM]. 
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Other nominal derivations 

The ST feminine prefix mi(tf)- is attested only in a few lexical items by Konow 
(1909: 443): rang ‘horse’ — mic ràng ‘mare’; kui ‘dog’ — mich kuti ‘bitch’ and by 
Sharma (1992: 338): jak ‘yak’ - mi-jak ‘yak (female)’. It is not found in our mate- 
rial. 


2.2.1.2 Traditional naming strategy 

Traditionally, men used to be named after the day of the week that they were born 
(see Table 1). For example, our oldest language consultant was called fukru as he 
was born on a Friday. This strategy is not used for naming women. 


Table 1: Traditional Kanashi men's names by weekday of birth 


‘name of man born on: 


süáru Monday' (soar, suGran ‘Monday’) 
mangal Tuesday’ (mangal ‘Tuesday’) 
bud", bui Wednesday’  (bud(d) Wednesday") 
bestru, bei Thursday’ (brest ‘Thursday’) 
Jukru Friday’ (fukkar ‘Friday’) 
faniffaru, fej Saturday’ (funitfare ‘Saturday’) 
ahuta Sunday’ (tva:r ‘Sunday’) 


In modern times, the use of this naming strategy is diminishing. Even though 
many adult Kanashi speakers are aware of this traditional naming strategy, chil- 
dren and young adults nowadays have names similar to those found elsewhere in 
India. For example, indar, anita, dikfa, monika. The form of some modern Indian 
popular names are, at times, slightly modified in Kanashi, e.g. hari is called harja. 


2.2.2 Number 


Kanashi makes a two-way number distinction in its nominal morphology. With 
some exceptions to be noted below, the singular carries no marker. The plural 
markers on noun stems in Kanashi are: -ga:, -a: and e Nouns of ST and IA origin 
behave alike concerning the choice of the plural marker (including recent borrow- 
ings, e.g. p"rut-a: [fruit-PL], frajbin-a: [frying.pan-Pr.]). 

As elsewhere in Kanashi, phonetic variation is observed even here; we find 
variation in the phonetic realization of both the consonant and vowel of the plural 
markers (see Chapters 2 and A for details). 
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As can be seen in examples (19-21), plural marking is optional after cardinal 
numerals and other quantifiers with plural semantics. 


(19) nif ong 


two boy-PL 
*two boys' 


(20) du-ga: nif mi 
DEM.DIST-PL two man 
*those two men' 


(21) bari-ts bura:ri(-ga:) 
many-DIM cat(-PL) 
‘many cats’ 


According to Sharma (1992: 340), “[p]lurality is not marked with case suffixes”. 
This does not find support in our data, where the plural marker occurs with case 
markers in both nouns and pronouns, e.g.: 


(22) betari-ga:-s latpat-ga:-p ffi-ke 
woman-PL-ERG garment-PL-ACC wash-PST 
‘The women washed clothes’ 


(23) nw-ga:-s kilo. ge 
3.PROX-PL-ERG feed-PsT 
‘They fed (us)’ 


To a large extent, the distribution of the two most frequently occurring plural 
markers -ga: and -a: is phonologically determined. 

When a noun stem ends in a vowel, in most cases the noun stem takes the 
plural marker -ga:. This ending is, at times, realized as [g] or as [k], when it oc- 
curs word-finally. For example, latpata ‘piece of clothing, garment’, latpata-ga: 
[latpatek] [garment-PL]. 

As the examples in Table 2 show, the plural marker -ga: occurs with both 
monosyllabic and polysyllabic noun stems, with both animate (masculine, fem- 
inine) and inanimate noun stems; with both ST and IA nouns. In all these cases 
the form of the noun stem remains the same in singular and in plural. 

The plural marker -a: occurs mainly when the noun stem ends in a consonant 
(see Table 3). As was the case with the plural marker -ga:, -a:, too, occurs in mono- 
syllabic as well as polysyllabic noun stems, with both animate (masculine and 
feminine) and inanimate nouns of IA as well as of ST origin. The form of the noun 
stem remains the same in the plural. 


Table 2: The Kanashi plural marker -ga: 
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SG (ST-origin) PL SG (IA-origin) PL 

ta ‘nose’ ta-ga: katora ‘bowl’ katora-ga: 

ba: ‘father’ ba:-ga: ma:mi: ‘maternal ma:mi:-ga: 
uncle’s wife’ 

ja: ‘mother’ ja:-ga: dare ‘day’ dare-ga: 

tso ‘thorn’ tso-ga: t'ullan, t^ulla ‘leg, trulla-ga:, t"ullag-a: 
foot’ 

Jo ‘field, orchard’ fo-ga: bura:xi ‘cat’ bura:(i-ga: 

kurti ‘shirt? kurti-ga: tope ‘cap’ tope-ga: 

Table 3: The Kanashi plural marker -a: 

SG (ST-origin) PL SG (IA-origin) PL 

pra:d ‘finger’ pra:d-a:, *pra:d-ga: d;a:nuar ‘animal’ dza:nvar-a: 

Kos ‘sheep, lamb’ k"as-a; k'-a: a@angal ‘forest’ a@angal-a: 

mig ‘eye’ mig-a: Jarak ‘road’ Jatk-a: 

p"uts ‘mouse’ p"uts-a: bja:le ‘meal’ bja:le-ga: 

kim “(traditional) kim-a: sev, seb, seo ‘apple’ SeU-a: 

house, home’ 

om 'path' om-a: ts"ol ‘waterspring’ ts"ol-a: 

ka:g ‘crow’ ka:g-a: dibrir ‘pond’ dibtin-a: 

dimida:r ‘farmer’ dimida:r-a: 


There is a small set of nouns which end in a consonant in their singular form, but 
still allow the plural marker -ga:. In such cases the plural marker -ga: is realized 
as [aga:]. These nouns also permit the default plural marker -a:. See Table 4. 

As described in Chapter 2, n is often realized as [ng] between vowels. Hence, 
the plural forms of words ending in a could be described as involving -y-a: or 
-y-ga: (both alternatives pronounced identically as ending in [nga:]). As indicated 
in Chapter 2, we treat the intervocalic realization of y as an automatic phonetic 
process, with the consequence that words ending in -y are treated like all other 
consonant-final words, i.e., if the -y is kept (see Table 5), they take the -a: plural 
marker. 

Nouns with the adaptive markers -(V)n/-(V)s show several different plural for- 
mations. As shown in Table 5, the plural marker -a: can be suffixed to the full noun 
form. The adaptive marker can be partially or completely deleted — thus appear- 
ing as a kind of (nominative) singular suffix, leaving either a vowel-final stem to 
which the plural marker -ga: is added, or a consonant-final stem to which -a: is 
added to form the plural; see Table 6. 
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Table 4: Kanashi words with varying or irregular plural markers 


SG 
ro:q [ro:d], [ro:t(")] 
binif ‘husband’ 


barf, barfan ‘year’ 
kim ‘house, home’ 


PL 


[ro:da:], [ro:t(^) ega:], 
[rot"ga] 

[binifa:], [binifaga:] 
[barfa:], [barfega:] 
[kima:], [kimag(a:)] 


SG 
but ‘shoe, boot’ 
kar ‘star’ 


maaarr ‘tenant’ 
ka:m, ka:man ‘work’ 


Table 5: Kanashi plural markers with words ending in n 


SG 

jan ‘flea’ 

Jin ‘wood’ 

godin ‘foot, leg’ 
patfan ‘leaf’ 
matfan ‘man’ 
pak"in ‘wing’ 
haddan ‘bone’ 
kukarar ‘chicken’ 
k"akar ‘mouth’ 
defan ‘village, world’ 


PL 


[janga:] 
[finga:] 
[godinga:] 
[patfanga:] 
[marfanga:] 
[pak"inga:] 
[haddanga:] 
[kukaanga:] 
[k"akanga:] 
[defanga:] 


SG 

na:in [na:jin] ‘river’ 
da:nan ‘penalty’ 
putfan ‘tail’ 
pitan ‘door’ 
k’a:kan ‘mouth’ 
naar ‘riverlet’ 
git"ar ‘song’ 
bitin ‘wall’ 
dibtin ‘pond’ 
lan ‘cow’ 


PL 
[bu:ta:], [bu:taga:] 


[karo], [karaga:] 
[madza:rega:] 
[ka:mega:] 


PL 


[na:jinga:] 
[da:nnanga:] 
[putfango] 
[pitanga:] 
[k^a:kanga:] 
[na:langa:] 
[git"an(g)a:] 
[bitin (g)a:] 
[dibrin(g)a:] 
[lan(g)a:], [la:ga:] 


As seen here, there are a total of three possible plural forms of k"as ‘cattle (group of 
sheep or goats)’ found in our material: k"-a:, k"as-a: and K"as-ga: [k"asaga:]. Since 
the word k"as ‘cattle’ does not actually contain the adaptive marker -(V)s (all such 
words are bi- or polysyllabic), its plural form k"-a: is most likely a result of analogy. 

The plural marker -e, finally, occurs in a restricted set of nouns. In most 
of these examples the regular plural marker -a: is also permitted; see Table 7. 
Many nouns in this set are IA loans. In at least some of these examples, the plu- 
ral/oblique ending is -e in IA languages such as Hindi. Consequently it is possible 
that the plural ending -e in Kanashi is an IA borrowing, which entered the lan- 
guage as part of some borrowed IA nouns. It is, however, important to note that 
not all IA nouns that take the plural/oblique ending -e in IA languages such as 
Hindi take -e as the plural marker in Kanashi (e.g. Hindi kafora ‘bowl’, kator-e 
[bowl-PL/OBL.sc], but Kanashi kafora-ga: [bowl-Pr.]). 

Sharma (1992: 339) states that the plural marker -e occurs with stems end- 
ing in a vowel and the plural marker -a occurs with stems ending in a consonant. 
As can be seen in the examples provided above, this does not hold in our mate- 
rial. Further, according to Konow (1909) and Sharma (1992: 339), when the plural 
marker -ga: is followed by a suffix, it is realized as -ga:n. In our material this is 
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Table 6: Kanashi plural marking with adaptive -(V)n/-(V)s 


SG PL 
gra:man ‘village’ gra:ma-ga:, 
gra:man-a: 


madras ‘man’ madr-a;, *madra-ga: 


buras ‘old (man) bur-a: 


banin ‘pot, utensil’ banin-a:, bani-ga: 


Table 7: Kanashi plurals in -e 


SG (IA) PL 


ffammafg, tfamtfi, [tfamtse], [tfamtfe] 
ffamffir ‘spoon’ 


mobajl ‘mobile mobajl-e, mobajl-a: 


phone’ 
Yana ‘chickpea’ ffan-e 
tepar ‘slap’ thepr-e 


SG 

baran ‘forest’ 
gett"an ‘oven, 
fireplace’ 


Kos ‘cattle (sheep, 
lamb)’ 


SG (unknown etym.) 


tukor ‘nest’ 
rinig ‘snake’ 


tfime(ts) ‘girl’ 
adgar ‘apricot’ 
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PL 


bara-ga:, baran-a: 
gett"-a: 


k^-a;, k’as-a:, 
k"as-ga: 


PL 
[tukore], [tukre] 


[riniga:], [rinige], 
[ringa:] 

lfimets-e, tfimets-a: 
adsa[-e, *adzar-a:, 
*adsa[-aga: 


not always the case. For example, ffara-ga:-s [child-PL-ERG], ffara-ga:-p [child-PL- 
ACC]. As we will see in the section on case markers below, -n in noun phrases 
in our material has a possessive function. E.g. patfa-ga:-n-ka [leaf-PL-Poss-Poss], 
d;ape-ga:-n. ba:d [day-PL-Poss after], nu-ga: grarma-ga:-n na:m [DEM.PROX-PL vil- 
lage-PL-POSS name] ‘the name of these villages’. 

As already mentioned, nouns can optionally take the plural marker also in 
NPs with numerals greater than ‘one’ and other quantifiers with plural semantics. 


(24) bari-ts bura:ri(-ga:) 
many-DIM cat(-PL) 
‘many cats’ 

(25) bari-ts tope(-ga:) 


many-DIM cap(-PL) 
‘many caps’ 


(26) id marfag-ka-di nif tf"an-ts-a: 


to-f 


one man-POSS-ADE two boy-DIM-PL be.PRS-3PL 


*One man has two sons' 
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(27) ni-ka nif paff'ip-a:  to-f 
1PLE-POSS two assembly-PL be.PRS-3PL 
“We have two assemblies’ 


(28) fum loka: bara-ke 
three person-PL go-PST 


‘Three people went’ 


2.2.3 Gender 


The gender distinction in Kanashi is primarily lexical; there are distinct lexical 
terms for masculine and feminine human nouns and domesticated animals (e.g. 
ba: ‘father : ja: ‘mother’; pag ‘ox’ : hu:d ‘cow’). In IA loans the original (i.e., IA) gen- 
der distinction is retained in Kanashi. For example, gora [gota] ~ [g"ora] ‘horse’ 
: goți [goți] ~ [g®ori] ‘mare’, kutta ‘dog’ : kutti ‘bitch’. There are, however, some 
grammatical constructions (adjective inflection and verb indexing) in which the 
distribution of the markers reflects a natural gender/sex distinction in noun refer- 
ents (see Sections 2.4.1 and 3.8). 


2.2.4 Case 


The case markers in Kanashi are shown in Table 8.? The case marker is suffixed 
only to the last constituent of a noun phrase. Repetition of case markers occurs 
only in specific structures treated as appositions here (e.g. ki-n-ka (sab-ka) ba:-ka 
[2PL-Poss-Poss (all-Poss) father-Poss] ‘your (all’s) fathers’). There is more than 
one layer of case markers in Kanashi nouns; case markers can be stacked. In Ta- 
ble 8 we indicate the combinations that we have found in our data.^ 


3 Konow (1909: 443) provides the following case markers (numbering according to the order in 
Table 8 and Konow's transcription): Ø: “subject of intransitive verbs”; (2) -sh, -s: “subject marker 
with transitive verbs”, and -s: instrument marker; (3) -p: “object” (accusative); (4) uj, uzh, uz: da- 
tive; (5) -ka: possessive; (6) -a: “locative and terminative"; (7) -s, -c&, -ts: ablative; (8) rang: ‘with’ 
(postposition); (9) di: “seems to mean ‘with’”. Additionally, he mentions the following postposi- 
tions: paa ‘on’, kash ‘for the sake of’, hipich ‘behind’, nandris ‘before’, yen ‘under’. 

4 In addition to clear (discourse-particle) clitics such as =i [=EMP], we also find among the “case 
suffixes” described in this section some elements which straddle the boundary between suffix 
and clitic. However, and as indicated in the table, all case markers will be formally treated as 
suffixes — i.e., preceded by “-” — in analyzed examples and their glosses, while postpositions (not 
treated in this section) are transcribed as separate (orthographic) words. 
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Table 8: Kanashi case markers 


Case Case marker(s) // case marker sequence(s) 

Nominative Ø 

Ergative/instrumental ` e -as, -is, -us 

Accusative (-u)-p [Csc)-Acc], (-e)-p [(-PL)-acc] 

Dative -uds, -d, -tf 

Possessive -n, -u, -ka [| -n-ka [-Poss-Poss]; -u-ka [-Poss-Poss] 

Locative -a, -na, -e (-e occurs only in a few words) 

Ablative -G, -ts, -if || -a-ts [-Loc-ABL]; -di-ts [-ADE-ABL]; -u-di-ts [-POSS-ADE-ABL] 
Comitative -ran || -u-ran |-Poss-cow] 

Adessive -di |/ -ka-di [-POSS-ADE]; -n-di [-POSS-ADE]; -u-di [-POSS-ADE] 


2.2.4.1 Nominative 

The nominative form is the stem of a noun or pronoun without any other case suf- 
fixes, although as we have seen, the adaptive markers -(V)n/-(V)s are sometimes 
dropped in other forms than the nominative singular. This form can be used for 
subjects (intransitive and transitive) — i.e., the NP co-referring with the subject 
indexing in the verb — and direct objects. 


2.2.4.2 Ergative/instrumental 

The case marker -(V)s functions both as an ergative marker and as an instrumental 
marker. It has four basic allomorphs: -s, -us, -is and -as. As elsewhere in Kanashi, 
in all these cases, -s is, at times, realized as -/ without any difference in mean- 
ing (e.g. nu-ga:-s [nuga:s] ~ [nuga:f] [3.PRox-Pr-ERG]; befari-ga:-s [betariga:s] ~ 
[betatiga:/] [woman-PL-ERG]; ra:m-us [ra:mus] ~ [ra:muf] [m.name-ERG]; santo/-is 
[santofis] ~ [santofif] [f:name-ERG] (see Chapter 2). 

Sharma (1992: 343) states that the ergative marker occurs in transitive clauses 
in the past tense. This is not the case in our material. In our material the erga- 
tive marker occurs in all tenses and aspects - in transitive clauses and in active 
intransitive clauses. 

The first and second person singular personal pronouns do not take the erga- 
tive marker? (see Section 2.3.2). The ergative marker occurs with nouns, with plu- 
ral personal pronouns, and with third person singular personal pronouns. 


5 In Tinani and Pattani (see Sharma 1992), too, the same 1sc pronoun form occurs in nominative 
and ergative. 
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The ergative marker -s occurs on stems ending in vowels (e.g. ba:-s [fa- 
ther-ERG]; ja:-s [mother-ERG]; andju-s [f.name-ERG]; fukru-s [m.name-ERG]; du-ga:-s 
[3.DIST-PL-ERG]). -s can also be added to consonant-final stems (see below). 

The remaining ergative markers (-is, -us, -as) occur with stems ending in con- 
sonants. -us occurs only with masculine nouns, -is is predominantly found with 
feminine nouns, although there are also some examples of -is with masculine 
nouns. The distribution of the ergative marker -as is unclear. In some instances, 
more than one of -s, -as, -is and -us are permitted (see Table 9). 


Table 9: Variation in ergative marking 


N-ERG N-ERG 
santof-is — santof-as [f.name-ERG] mahef-us — mahef-is [m.name-ERG] 
kukaran-s ~ kukaran-as [hen-ERG] munuk-s ~ munuk-us [man-ERG] 
mohan-as ~ mohan-s [m.name-ERG] harif-us ~ harif-is [m.name-ERG] 
lalit-s ~ lalit-us [m.name-ERG] ffita-s ~ tfit-us [m.name-ERG] 

(29) ramm-us poto-ga: ret-ta 


m.name-ERG fruit-PL sell-NPST 
‘Ram sells fruit’ 


(30) ra:m-us sura:b tui-gu-ta 
m.name-ERG alcohol drink-PROG-NPST 
*Ram is drinking alcohol 


(31) ra:m-us on tog-u-ta [togut(a)] 
m.name-ERG child-ACC hit-PROG-NPST 
‘Ram is hitting the child’ 


(32) sonus letu buyru-mug 
m.name-ERG spit(N) throw-PsT.3 


‘Sonu spat 


(33) sonus vajfu-ke 
m.name-ERG scratch-PsT 


‘Sonu scratched’ 


(34) nu huæ-is t'id Kiran dalats ken-ke 
DEM.PROX cow-ERG little milk today give.1/20-PsT 
‘This cow gave (us) little milk today’ 
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(35) gu du-ga:-p rodz ta-gu-ta-k 
1SG.NOM 3.DIST-PL-ACC every.day look-PROG-NPST-1SG 


‘Tam watching them every day’ 


The instrumental markers are the same as the ergative markers. The instrumental 
marker occurs with concrete nouns (e.g. ts"ure-s [knife-INs]) and abstract nouns 
(e.g. vakt-us [time-INs]). The default instrumental marker with stems ending in 
vowels is -s. For example, 


(36) ay ja--s nija-s ba:di tful-ku-ta 
1SG.NNOM mother-ERG chopper-INS vegetables cut-PROG-NPST 
‘My mother is cutting the vegetables with the (traditional) chopper’ 


(37 ni  geffl'ag-a fin-a:-s mi: sut-ta-i 
1PLE stove-LOC wood-PL-INS fire light-NPST-1/2PL 
‘We light fire in the stove with wood’ 


(38) gu daban-ts lfamifi-s mar dun-me-k 
1SG.NOM box-ABL spoon-INS butter take.out-PST-1SG 
‘I took out butter with a spoon from the box’ 


The default instrumental marker with consonant ending stems is -as. For example, 
(39) dws simit-a: — if-as kim  gan-mug 
3.DIST-ERG cement-PL brick-INs house build-PsT.3 
*He built a house with cement and bricks' 


Similarly to the ergative, some stems allow both variants. This occurs especially 
frequently with stems ending in a nasal consonant in our material. For example, 


(40) mohan-s/-as mufi:n-s/-as latpata-ga: tfi-gu-ta 
m.name-ERG/-ERG machine-ERG/-ERG garment-PL wash-PROG-NPST 
‘Mohan washes clothes in the machine’ 


There are very few examples of the instrumental markers -is and -us in our data. 
The basis for their distribution is unclear since gender is only attributed to animate 
nouns. 


(41) nu-s pen-us ffitt"i lik-ja:--mug 
3.PROX-ERG pen-INS letter write-TR-PST.3 
‘He wrote the letter with a pen’ 


As with the Hindi instrumental marker se, the Kanashi suffix, too, occurs in some 
other contexts, e.g. with a quantifier to give a superlative interpretation. 
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(42) gu sab-as ts"eka/ts"ika bas soara ` boy-ta-k 
1SG.NOM all-INS early bus p.name go-NPST-1SG 


‘T will go to Kullu with the earliest bus’ 


2.2.4.3 Accusative 
-p is the accusative case marker in Kanashi. It does not show any sign of assimila- 
tion. It occurs with noun and pronoun stems (e.g. fer-p [tiger-acc]; ay-p [1sG-acc]). 
Kanashi is atypical for a South Asian language in having a distinct accusative 
case. The most common situation — at least among surrounding languages; see, 
e.g., the three sketches of languages of Kinnaur in Saxena (2022), including closely 
related Kinnauri, which does not have a separate accusative — is to have a case 
called dative or objective, used both on patient and recipient arguments.* 
The accusative marker -p occurs with animate (masculine and feminine) as 
well as inanimate head nouns (43). 


(43) om-p [path-Acc] 
k"iran-p [milk-Acc] 
latpat-a:-p [garment-PL-Acc] 
fer-p [tiger-Acc] 
rinig-p [snake-Acc] 
monika-p [f.name-Acc] 
ra:m-p [m.name-Acc] 
ffara-ga:-p [child-Pr-Acc] 
Only the emphasis marker =i follows the accusative marker. Example, ff^u-p-i 
[what-ACC-EMPJ. 
As already seen in some examples above, in some cases there is an -u or -e 
between the consonant-ending stem and the accusative marker -p. In all such in- 
stances nouns with -u are singular,’ while -e in the same slot signifies plural. -u 


and -eoccur with both IA loans (including recent loans) and ST noun and pronoun 
stems. 


6 Typicalforthis configuration is also that the dative/objective can be replaced by the nominative 
in some cases. Specifically, if there is both a patient and a recipient argument, only the latter 
receives dative marking. 

7 A (partial) exception is formed by sabup (sab-u-p [all-sc-acc]), which arguably has plural se- 
mantics. 


(44) 


(45) 


(46) 


(47) 


(48) 


(49) 
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du-s (fog madras-u-p tan-mug 
3.DIST-ERG fair.complexioned man-SG-ACC see-PST.3 
‘He saw a fair-complexioned man’ 


du-s id ttind-u-p a:e-mug [a:temo] 
3.DIST-ERG one servant-SG-ACC call-PST.3 


‘He called one of the servants’ (Konow) 


ra:m-us santof-u-p tegjetan fan-mug 
m.name-ERG f.name-SG-ACC very bother do-PsT.3 
*Ram bothered Santosh a lot? 


du-s das taka-n lot-u-p ke-ta 
3.DIST-ERG ten money-POSS note-SG-ACC give.1/20-NPST 


‘He will give (us) a ten rupee note’ 


gu garin-ts beg-u-p qun-me-k 
1SG.NOM car-ABL bag-SG-ACC take.out-PST-1SG 
‘I took out my bag from the car’ 


sabífara-ga-s | an-e-p arfuk-a ta-ge 
all child-PL-ERG REFL-PL-ACC mirror-Loc look-PsT 
‘All the children looked at themselves in the mirror’ 


The occurrence of -u/-e is, however, not obligatory here. We have instances of the 
same noun taking -u-p in one occurrence and -p in another, apparently with no 
difference in meaning. 


(50) 


(51) 


ka da:b-a_  fer-w-p sat-ta-n 
2SG.NOM now-LOC tiger-SG-ACC kill-NPsT2sG 
‘You now kill a tiger’ 


ka Jer-p san-me-n 
2SG.NOM tiger-ACC kill-PsT2sG 
*You killed a tiger? 


The accusative marker does not occur obligatorily. 


(52) 


gu kuta:b-u-p — ba:le-me-k 
1SG.NOM book-SG-ACC see-PST-1SG 
‘I saw the book’ 
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(53) ra:m-us kuta:b pap-mug 
m.name-ERG book read-PsT.3 


*Ram read a book 


(54) ra:m-us mohan-ud  kim-p ren-mug 
m.name-ERG m.name-DAT house-ACC sell-PsT.3 


‘Ram sold the house to Mohan’ 


(55) gu kim  g'o-ta-k 
1sG.NOM house build.structure.from.foundation-NPST-1SG 
‘T will build a house (from the ground up)’ 


2.2.4.4 Dative 
The dative case marker with nouns is -(u)d. As elsewhere in Kanashi, in the da- 
tive case marker too, there is variation in the realization of the consonant and 
vowel of the dative marker ([ds] ~ [z] ~ [dz] ~ [tf] and [u] ~ [o]). This variation 
is observed both within the speech of one language consultant as well as across 
speakers. For example, [ands] and [and] ‘to me’ were provided by the same consul- 
tants. Furthermore, as elsewhere in Kanashi, the consonant of the dative marker 
is barely audible in the word-final position. For example, [santofuds] ~ [santofu] 
‘to Santosh’; [mohanuds] ~ [mohanu] ‘to Mohan’; [tfarao] ~ [tfarauds] ~ [tfarautf] 
‘to a/the child’; [sabut{] ~ [sabu] ‘to all/everybody’). But when asked to repeat, 
language consultants provided the full dative marker with the final consonant. 

The dative case marker -ud; occurs both with noun stems ending in conso- 
nants (e.g. harif-ud; [m.name-DAT]; kusum-ud; [f.name-Dar]; t"a:r-uff [tiger-DAT]) 
and with stems ending in vowels (e.g. ba:-ud; [father-paT]; ja:-ud3 [mother-DAT]; 
bare-ud; [m.name-par]; pratiba-ud; [f.name-DAT]). In some instances, however, 
when the stem ends in a vowel, the stem final vowel is either deleted or it is 
modified (e.g. [a] > [o], [i] > [j]: kalpu-uds [kalpuds]; papa-ud; [papouds]; nirali-ud; 
[niraljudz]. 

(56) an jai-s an-& taka  ken-ke 
1SG.NNOM mother-ERG 1SG-DAT money give.1/20-PST 
‘My mother gave money to me’ 


The following are all the examples that we have with the dative marker on plural 
nouns. All three examples are from a text provided by Konow (1909). Unlike the 
accusative marker, -u here occurs with plural stems too. 
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(57) mitar-a:-d |friend-PL-DAT] 
tf'ay-a:-ud [child-PL-DAT] 
befapi-ga:-ud [woman-PL-DAT] 


With the dative case marker too, only the emphasis marker =i follows the dative 
marker: 


(08) an-&=i sauda-ga: fobilas lag-e-ta 
1SG-DAT=EMP candy-PL good feel-INTR-NPST 
‘T for one do like sweets’ 


The dative marker also occurs in some other grammatical contexts in Kanashi. For 
example it occurs on the subject of an obligative construction and in the experi- 
encer subject (or dative subject) construction (see Section 4.3). 


2.2.4.5 Possessive 
The possessive markers in Kanashi are: -n, -u and -ka.? 

The possessive marker -n is used with pronouns and shows a strong prefer- 
ence for plural nouns in our material, With nouns (but not pronouns), it seems 
that it forces a plural interpretation even in the absence of an overt plural marker. 


(59) dus das taka-n lot-u-p ke-ta 
3.DIST-ERG ten money-PL.POSS note-SG-ACC give.1/20-NPST 
‘He will give (me) a ten rupee note’ 


With singular noun stems ending in vowels, -ka is strongly preferred. 
(60) barka-ka/*b"arka-u kim [f.name-Poss house] 
fo-ka/*fo-u [field-Poss] 
koti-ka/*kofi-u kim [m.name-Poss house] 
ffita-ka kim/*tfita-u kim [m.name-Poss house] 
but: suati-u/svati-ka kim [f.name-Poss house] 
The possessive markers -u and -ka occur freely with singular noun stems ending 
in a consonant, apparently with no change in meaning. We encountered the pos- 


sessive marker -u with a particular noun stem during one data collection session, 
while in another data collection session we recorded -ka with the same noun stem. 


8 As elsewhere in Kanashi, there is variation in the vowel quality ([ka] ~ [ko]) of the possessive 
marker -ka, and the vowel of -ka in the word-final position is often not heard. E.g. racza-ka [radzok] 
[king-Poss], disambar-ka [disembark] [december-Poss], sonu-ka [sonug] [m.name-Poss]. 
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(61) amit-ka/amit-u kim [m.name-Poss house] 
kusum-u/kusum-ka kim [f.name-Poss house] 
anup-ka/anup-u kim [m.name-Poss house] 
punam-ka/punam-u kim [f.name-Poss house] 
Further, -ka can follow the possessive markers -u or -n, but there are no instances 
of the co-occurrence of the possessive markers -u and -n. 


The following examples illustrate that the possessive markers -n/-u and -ka 
can occur in a sequence affixed to the same noun stem. 


(62) patf-a:-n-ka rokt"ayn 
leaf-PL-POSS-POSS roof 
‘roof of leaves’ 

(63) mohan-u-ka katab 
m.name-POSS-POSS book 
*Mohan's book’ 

(64) buf-u-ka rang rok to 


rope-Poss-Poss color black be.PRS 
‘The color of the rope is black’ 


(65) nu an-u-ka (fl'etsag-u-ka  cammamula:-p — k'or-mug 
3.PROX REFL-SG-POSS wife-POSS-POSS gold.necklace-Acc snatch-PST.3 


‘He snatched my wife’s gold necklace’ 


(66) santof-u-ka io on-ron gud-a-p mila-fi-ke 
f.name-POSS-POSS son 1SG-COM hand-PL-ACC shake-MDL-PST 


‘Santosh’s son shook hands with me’ 


The distribution of the possessive markers remains the same with alienable and 
inalienable head nouns, for example: 


(67) mohan-u-ka ta-ts k'ui dva-ta 
m.name-POSS-POSS nose-ABL blood come.out-NPST 
‘Blood comes out of Mohan's nose’ 


(68) mohan-u-ka kuta:b teble-n-ka rigi:n tot-ke 
m.name-POSS-POSS book table-Poss-Poss on/above be-PST 


*Mohan's book was on the table’ 
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(69) hud;-u-ka ['utre la:mas 
cow-POSS-POSStail long 
*The cow's tail is long' 


When the possessive marker is affixed to nouns with an adaptive marker, we find 
both variants — one with the adaptive marker and another without the adaptive 
marker, without any difference in meaning. Here we again see variation: in some 
cases the possessive marker is -ka, while in other the possessive marker is -u. 


(70) salag-u sa:-ka ` ba:d 
year-POSS year-POSS after 
‘year after year’ 


A predicative possessive in a copular construction is used to render ‘have’. 


(71) harija-ka fum Gong to-f 
m.name-POSS three boy-PL be.PRS-3PL 
*Harija has three sons' 


The possessive marker (-u)-ka also occurs after a nominalized verb. E.g. 


(72 ra:m-u& ka:m-a: fan-m-u-ka man maj 
m.name-DAT work-PL do-NMLZ-POSS-POSS desire(N) BE.NEG.NPST 
‘Ram does not want to work’ 


(733 gum-a riga: bar-am-ka batr to 
winter-Loc glacier-PL come-NMLZ-POSS danger be.PRS 
‘During winter there is a danger of avalanches’ 


Itis possible that -u is the inherited ST possessive marker, while -ka could be a rel- 
atively recent borrowing from IA. On the one hand, this hypothesis is supported 
by the ordering of the two possessive markers -u and -ka on one stem, where -u 
precedes -ka. But unlike the IA possessive marker ka (for example in Hindi), the 
possessive marker -ka in Kanashi does not inflect for number and gender of its 
head noun. On the other hand, a complication is that the form -ka is typically not 
found in Western Pahari, where possessive suffixes tend to be r-initial, similar to 
what is found in Kullui (ra:; Grierson 1928: 674) or Kinnauri Pahari (-r2/-ri; Sax- 
ena 2022), although Jaunsari does have -ko (Hendriksen 1986: 105). Also, k-initial 
possessive markers are not unknown in ST: a possessive clitic =ki occurs both in 
Bunan (Widmer 2017) and Navakat (Saxena 2022), and in the cross-linguistic sur- 
vey of borrowed affixes presented by Seifart (2017), genitive/possessive suffixes 
do not occur even once, despite the fact that borrowed case morphology is not 
uncommon in his sample, pointing to the need for more concrete evidence of bor- 
rowing in this case. 
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2.2.4.6 Locative 

The locative marker occurs productively in our material with common nouns, 
place names, and pronouns. The most frequently occurring locative marker in 
Kanashi is -a. It has three allomorphs: [a], [va] and [ja]. [va] and [ja] occur with 
stems which end in vowels. [va] occurs when the stem ends in a back vowel and 
[ja] occurs when the stem ends with a front vowel; [a] occurs with stems ending 
in consonants. 


(74) arfuk-a [mirror-Loc] 
fo-a [fova] [field-Loc] 
kim-a [house-Loc] 
tokori-a [tokorija] [basket-Loc] 
pra:d-a [finger-Loc] 


The locative denotes both location at a place (75) and direction or movement to a 
place (76-77). 


(75) ka mud kim-a ma:j-ge-n 
2SG.NOM yesterday house-Loc NEG.be-PST-2SG 
“You were not at home yesterday’ 


(76) nwga: sab muq kim-a bo-ke-on 
3.PROX-PLall yesterday house-Loc go-PsT-? 
‘They all went home yesterday’ 


(77) gu bedcéa k"ag-am-a ` bo-ke-k 
1SG.NOM seed buy-NMLZ-LOC go-PST-1SG 
‘I went to buy seeds’ 


Some adverbs also seem to historically contain the locative suffix: du:r-a [far-Loc]; 
ca:b-a [now-Loc]. 

A few place names take the locative marker -e. For example, fiml-e [p.name-Loc], 
kulu-e [p.name-Loc]. -e is mostly not permitted with common nouns (e.g. skul-a 
[school-Loc], *skul-e; k'isay-a [pocket-Loc], *k"isay-e; tokri-a [basket-Loc], *fokri- 
e). There is, however, one instance where both locative markers -a and -e are 
permitted: bofuay-a ~ bofuay-e [purse-Loc].? In some cases the locative marker 


9 The locative marker -e could possibly be due to IA influence. In Hindi, for instance, the noun 
appears in the non-nominative in -e when a locative marker follows (bafu-e mé [purse-OBL Loch, 
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is realized as [i]. For example, mala:na-e [mala:naji] ‘in Malana’, fum-e-ts [fumits] 
[three-Loc-AB1].!? 

The adaptive marker -(V)n is retained when the locative marker is affixed to 
nouns with an adaptive marker. 


(78) defan ‘village’ : defan-a 
Sonn, garyi ‘car, bus’ : ga:rin-a 
k'iray ‘milk’ : k"iran-a 
dili, dilin ‘Delhi’ : dilin-a 
gra:mar ‘village’ : gra:man-a 
najin ‘river, ocean’ : najin-a 
Distinct from this, there are some examples of plural nouns where the locative 
seems to be rendered as -ya. The following are all the examples of this type in 
our material. This is possibly due to reanalysis of locative forms of nouns with the 
adaptive marker -(V)n — -(V)n-a > -a-ya - and subsequent analogical extension of 
this pattern to other nouns. 
(79) mobajl-a [mobile.phone-Loc] : mobajl-a:-na [mobile.phone-PL-LOc] 


pra:d-a [finger-Loc] : pra:d-a:-ya [finger-PL-Loc] 


2.2.4.7 Ablative 

The ablative case marker is -ts. It is also realized as -s, -if and -&. In some cases we 
find the same allomorph in all instances of a particular stem (e.g., [dudits], [duts], 
[duats] ‘from him/her’; [mala:nindz] ‘from Malana’). But, in other cases, this is not 
the case, e.g. [andits] ~ [anditf] ‘from me’. 

The ablative case marker -ts is affixed to stems ending in consonants and those 
ending in vowels. It can be affixed directly to the noun or pronoun, or it can be 
affixed to a stem containing a noun or pronoun followed by adessive -di or the 
locative marker -a. 


(80) daban-ts [box-aBL] 
mandi-ts [p.name-ABL] 
bitin-a-& [wall-Loc-ABL] 


dilli-ts [p.name-ABL] 


10 The locative marker can occur on numerals when there is no explicit head noun. 
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mala:nin-& [p.name-ABL] 

tfamtfin-a-ts [spoon-LOC-ABL] 

ga:rin-ts [river-ABL] 

ni-ff [here-aBL] 

u:-a-ts [flower-LOC-ABL] 

ham-tf [who-aBL] 

sa:lan-& [year-ABL] 

sima-di-ts [f.name-ADE-ABL] 

k"isan-& [pocket-ABr.] 

ta-ts [nose-ABL] 

kartik-u-di-ts [m.name-POSS-ADE-ABL] 
As we saw above -ts in Kanashi also functions as the diminutive marker. The abla- 
tive and the diminutive markers occur in two different slots: [N-DIM-PL-ABL]. But 
when -ts is suffixed directly to a noun stem (e.g. ka:f"i-ts [mountain-aBL] or [moun- 


tain-DIM]), the word form is ambiguous. We do not have any example of ablative 
occurring with the diminutive or with plural head nouns. 


2.2.4.8 Comitative 
The comitative marker is ron. The diminutive and plural markers precede the 
comitative marker (e.g. ff'ak-ts-rar [boy-DIM-com]'"). As elsewhere in Kanashi, the 
word-final consonant (-7 in the comitative marker -ran) is not always clearly audi- 
ble (e.g. rizdz-rar [ri:dzra] ‘with sister’). -ra occurs both with proper nouns and 
with singular and plural animate and inanimate common nouns. 

-ray as a comitative marker occurs in several ST languages of the Himalayas, 
but unlike some of these other ST languages (Kinnauri, Navakat), in Kanashi the 
-r in -rar is not assimilated to the preceding consonant. 


(81) da:l-ray [lentil-com] 
mar/ay-ray [man-com] 
rame[-ray [m.name-coM] 


kulpu-ray [m.name-com] 


11 This is the only example in our material of com preceded by DIM. Note also, that all occur- 
rences of dok ‘boy’ in our data have the diminutive marker. 
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p'ul-ray [cooked.rice-coM] 

rixdz-rar [ri:ydzrá] [sister-CoM] 

lata:-ran [f.name-com] 

ra:m-ray [m.name-com] 

tfara-ga:-ran [child-PL-COM] 
With some proper nouns (masculine as well as feminine) which end in a conso- 
nant, the possessive marker -u occurs before the comitative marker (82), but there 
are also instances of consonant-final proper noun stems which occur without an 


intervening possessive marker -u, e.g., ra:m-ray, ramef-ray in (81). It is unclear 
what determines the occurrence of -u here.” 


(82) amar-u-ray [m.name-Poss-cow] 
kusum-u-ray [f.name-Poss-coM] 
santof[-u-rar [f.name-Poss-CoM] 
anup-u-rar [m.name-Poss-coM] 
mohan-u-ray [m.name-Poss-coM] 
surad-u-ran [f.name-Poss-coM] 
apa:r-u-ran [m.name-Poss-coM] 
punam-u-ray [f.name-Poss-coM] 


As the following example illustrates, a NP may contain more than one comitative 
marker -ran. 


(83) gu p*ul-ran da:l-ray ho:d dza:-ge-k 
1SG.NOM cooked.rice-coM lentils-COM roti eat-PST-1SG 
‘T ate roti with cooked rice and lentils’ 


-ray can sometimes be omitted, without any apparent difference in meaning. 
(84) dfakts(rag) ` tfimets bo-ke 
boy-DIM(-coM) girl go-PsT 
‘The girl went with the boy’ 


The comitative marker -rar also functions as a subordinator where it is suffixed to 
the bare verb form of a non-final clause. 


12 Possibly, we are dealing with IA influence: notice that this construction (N-POsS COM) is sim- 
ilar to the ke s:at" [Poss along] construction in Hindi. In Hindi too the possessive marker ke is 
optionally deleted. 
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(85) dug-ud;  narkdam gek kubo:r bu-ron ma-ja-g 
3.DIST-DAT bad-temper became inside go-COM NEG-want.PST 


*He became angry and refused to go in' (source: Konow 1909) 


2.2.4.9 Adessive 
In our material the adessive marker -di is attached either to a noun (proper and 
common) or to a pronoun. With common or proper noun stems ending in a conso- 
nant, a possessive marker (-u, -ka, -n or -en) occurs before the adessive marker. It 
is unclear what determines its occurrence. 
(86) an-en-di [REFL-PL.POSS-ADE] 

ba:-di [father-ADE] 

hendu-di [m.name-ADE] 

indru-di-ts [m.name-ADE-ABL] 

kartik-u-di [m.name-Poss-ADE] 

kartik-u-di-ts [m.name-POSS-ADE-ABL] 

matfan-ka-di [man-POSS-ADE] 

sima-di-ts [f.name-ADE-ABL] 

sipahis-u-di [soldier-POSS-ADE] 

tfak-ka-di [boy-Poss-ADE] 
As seen in the examples above, -di can be followed by the ablative marker -ts. In 


our material du-di [3.DIST-aDE] and ay-di [1sG-ADE] can be replaced in some con- 
texts with du-ka [3.DIST-POSS] and aka [1sc.Poss] respectively. 


2.3 Pronouns 

Pronouns do not have inherent gender and honorificity distinctions. Like nouns, 
they inflect for number (singular and plural) and case. 

2.3.1 Demonstrative pronouns 


The demonstrative pronouns in Kanashi are: du [DEM.DIST], nu [DEM.PROX] and 
their corresponding plural forms (du-ga: [DEM.DIST-PL], nu-ga: [DEM.PROX-PL]). 
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(87) du kursi 
DEM.DIST chair 


*that chair? 


(88) nu kuta:b sastas to 
DEM.PROX book cheap be.PRS 


‘This book is cheap’ 


(89) nu-ga: nif mi-s ca:-ge 
DEM.PROX-PL two man-ERG eat-PST 
‘These two men ate’ 


The demonstrative pronouns also function as third person personal pronouns. 


2.3.2 Personal pronouns 


2.3.2.1 The set of personal pronouns 
The personal pronouns in Kanashi are the following: 


SG PL 
1 ou (Nom) ette (INCL) 
an (NNoM/POSS) ni (EXCL.NOM) 
aka (Poss) nin- (EXCL.NNOM) 
2 ka ki 
3 du(3.pIsT) du-ga: (3.DIST-PL) 
nu (3.PRox) nu-ga: (3.PROX-PL) 


An exclusive-inclusive distinction is made in the first person plural pronouns. 
Further, some personal pronouns have distinct nominative and non-nominative 
forms. The analysis presented here is consistent with Konow's description (Konow 
1909: 444), except that Konow does not mention the inclusive-exclusive distinc- 
tion. He glosses ni as ‘first person plural’. 

Sharma (1992: 349) provides the following as honorific pronouns: “/ki/ you 
(pl and hon.)”, */du$/ he (hon.)”, */du gaS/ they (hon.)”, */nu ge$/ those (hon.)". 
This is not corroborated in our material. Pragmatically, however, the choice of 
pronoun conveys (dis)respect. The use of the plural pronoun form for a singular 
referent conveys respect, and the use of a singular pronoun form for a plural ref- 
erent conveys disrespect. 
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As shown in the table above, the first person singular pronoun allomorphs in 
Kanashi are: gu (NOM), ar (NNOM/Poss) and aka (Poss). The last-mentioned could 
conceivably be analyzed as a-ka [1sc-Poss], but will be glossed unanalyzed as aka 
[1sc.Poss] in this chapter.” 

guoccurs in the subject position in copular, transitive and intransitive clauses 
in all tenses and aspects. It never takes the ergative marker. 

(90) nalin gu cimidarr tot-ke-k 
last.year 1SG.NOM farmer be-PST-1SG 
‘Last year I was a farmer’ 


(91) gu fiml-e tot-k 
1SG.NOM p.name-LOC be.PRS-1SG 
‘Tam in Shimla’ 


(92) gu p^ul-ray a:l-raņ ho:d œa:-ge-k 
1SG.NOM cooked.rice-coM lentils-COM bread eat-PsT-1sG 
‘I ate bread with cooked rice and lentils’ 


(93) gu du-ga:-p rod: ta-gu-ta-k 
1SG.NOM 3.DIST-PL-ACC daily look-PROG-NPST-1SG 


‘I am watching them every day’ 


(94) gu na:b ka:m-ga: fat-ta-k 
1SG.NOM tomorrow work-PL do-NPST-1SG 


‘I will work tomorrow’ 


ay occurs in non-nominative positions. For example, it occurs with the accusative, 
dative, ablative and comitative case markers. 


(95) an-& fabri pasand to 
1SG-DAT meat liking(N) be.PRS 
‘I like meat 


(96) p"akuff boi-ts an-ran_ soaran bore-ke 
small sibling-DIM 1SG-COM p.name go-PST 
‘The younger sibling went with me to Kullu’ 


13 While -ka is a bona fide possessive morph in Kanashi, the remainder (a-) does not occur any- 
where else in the 1sc paradigm. As with other vowel-final words, aka is sometimes realized as ak, 
with apocope. 
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It also occurs in possessive constructions, but without the possessive marker. 
(97) an ja-s an-& taka  ken-ke 
1SG.NNOM mother-ERG 1SG-DAT money give.1/20-PST 


*My mother gave money to me' 
on occurs frequently with -di [-ADE]: 
(98) an-di id kim to 
1SG-ADE one house be.PRS 
‘Thave a house’ 


(99) on-d bais ka to-f 
1SG-ADE twenty.two sheep-PL be.PRS-3PL 
‘I have twenty-two sheep’ 


(100) indru  am-di  ffobbi &are-ga: naf-ta 
m.name 1SG-ADE twenty.four day-PL stay-NPST 
‘Indru stays with me for twenty-four days’ 


While case markers are regularly suffixed to ay (except possessive markers; see 
below), there are also instances where there is no overt case marker." 


(101) an som kular | ken to-f 
1sG.NNOM morning breakfast give.1/20 BE.PRS-3PL 
‘In the morning (they) give me breakfast’ 


(102) om-a santofis an aindije p"on-a fed-mug 
path-Loc f.name-ERG 1SG.NNOM much  phone-Loc send-PsT.3 


‘On the way Santosh called me many times (she sent me on phone)’ 


ay also occurs in the “dative subject construction", with or without the dative case 
marker (see also Section 4.3). 


(103) an-&=i sauda-ga: fobilas lag-e-ta 
1SG-DAT=EMP candy-PL good  feel-INTR-NPST 
‘T like sweets’ 


14 These cases coincide with those where we would have expected to see a dative/objective- 
marked argument in some other South Asian languages, possibly pointing to an earlier stage 
of Kanashi. 
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(104) ay du kamra œin lag 
1SG.NNOM DEM.DIST room big feel 


‘That room felt big to me’ 


As the following examples illustrate, in possessive constructions both aka and on 
are found. They occur in different contexts, however. 


(105) aka ba: 
1sG.POSS father 
‘my father’ 


(106) aka nif kim-a:  to-f 
1sc.POSS two house-PL be.PRS-3PL 
*(T) have two houses’ 


(107) ap-di nif kim-a:  to-f 
1SG-ADE two house-PL be.PRS-3PL 


*(T) have/near me there are two houses’ 


Itseems that while both aka and ar can occur with animate head nouns - both aka 
ba: and on ba: ‘my father’ are acceptable — only aka is permitted with inanimate 
head nouns. For example, according to our language consultants, aka latpata-ga: 
‘my clothes’, aka bu:t-a: ‘my shoes’ ak beg ‘my bag’, aka ro:d ‘my ear’ are accept- 
able, but not Son latpata-ga:, "on beg or ron ro:d. 

aka occurs with both singular and plural head nouns, as well as animate and 
inanimate head nouns. 


(108) aka ba: ‘my father’ 
aka ja: ‘my mother’ 
ak fo ‘my field’ 
ak fo-ga: ‘my fields’ 
The NP containing aka does not seem to be sensitive to the grammatical relation it 


occurs in. In the following examples the NP containing aka occurs in the subject 
and direct-object positions as well as in non-agentive constructions. 


(109) aka jaba dilli naf-is 
1sG.POSS parents p.name sit-PFV 
*My parents live in Delhi 


(110) ka aka help" fa-t" 
2SG.NOM 1sG.POSS help do-IMP 


‘You, (please,) help me!’ 


(111) 


(112) 


(113) 
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ak parset da-k ?? 
1sG.POSS sweat fall-? 


‘T got sweaty’ 


ak battis ga:r-a: 
1sG.POSS thirty.two tooth-PL 
‘my thirty-two teeth’ 


ak bari-ts defan-a: 
1sc.Poss much-DIM village-PL 
‘my many villages’ 


As with aka, ay as a possessive pronoun occurs in NPs in various grammatical 
relations. 


(114) 


(115) 


(116) 


(117) 


an ba: ba:sat" sa:laņ-ts to 
1sG.Poss father sixty.two year-DIM be.PRS 
‘My father is sixty-two years old’ 


gu ay ja-ud& phon fan-me-k 
1SG.NOM 1SsG.POSS mother-DAT phone do-PsT-1sG 
‘I phoned my mother’ 

du ay nama:-rayn nafi to 


3.DIST 1sG.POSS m.grandfather-COM stay BE.PRS 
'S/He lives with my maternal grandfather' 


aka/an-di nif kim-a:  to-f 
1sG.POSS/1SG-ADE two house-PL be.PRS-3PL 


‘I have two houses’ 


The second person singular pronoun is ka. It occurs in both subject and non- 
subject positions. Just as with the first person singular pronoun, the second 
person singular pronoun, too, never takes the ergative marker. In other non- 
nominative positions, ka optionally takes the relevant case marker. 


(118) 


ka fobilas madras to-n 
2SG.NOM good man  be.PRS2sG 


‘You are a good man’ 
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(119) ka mud kim-a ma:j-ge-n 
2SG.NOM yesterday house-Loc NEG.be-PST-2SG 
“You were not at home yesterday’ 


(120) ka œa:-mi raņn-me-n 
2SG.NOM eat-NMIZ give-PST-2SG 


‘You gave (someone) food’ 


(121) ra:m-us ko poto ken-ke 
m.name-ERG 2SG-DAT fruit give.1/20-PST 


‘Ram gave you fruit’ 


ka sometimes is used for second person plural referents. First, in constructions 
where it is followed by sab ‘all’. For example: 


(122 gu ka-p | sab-u ta-gu-ta-n 
1SG.NOM 2SG-ACC all-ACC watch-PROG-NPST-? 


‘Tam watching all of you’ 


Secondly, as mentioned above, the use of the singular pronoun form for plural 
referents indicates disrespect. 

In the possessive construction ka obligatorily takes the suffix -n, which may 
then be followed by the additional possessive marker -ka. ka-n and ka-n-ka seem 
to be in free variation. 


(123) ka-n/ka-n-ka kim 
2SG-POSS/2SG-POSS-POSS house 
‘your house’ 
(124) gu ka-n sa:mna bagvam sa:mna kasu:r fan-mug 


1SG.NOM 2SG-POSS in.front god in.frontsin — do-PsT.3 


‘I have sinned in front of you, in front of god’ (Konow) 


(125) ka-n-ka kim ham to 
2SG-POSS-POSS house where be.PRS 


‘Where is your house’ 
The demonstrative pronouns du and nu function as third person singular pro- 


nouns, where they retain their semantic distinction: du has a distant interpreta- 
tion, while nu has a proximate interpretation. They occur in copula construc- 


15 Sharma (1992) describes nu as distant and not as proximate. 
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tions, in intransitive and transitive clauses with both masculine and feminine ref- 
erents. Unlike the first and second person singular pronouns, third person singu- 
lar pronouns take the ergative marker. 


(126) du/nu dat('is fara 
3.DIST/3.PROX good child 
'S/He is a good child’ 


(127) du/nu kim-a ma:j 
3.DIST/3.PROX home-LOC NEG.be.3sG 


‘S/He is not at home’ 


(128) du-di/du-ka nif=i kim-a:  to-f 
3.DIST-ADE/3.DIST-POSS two=EMP house-PL be.PRS-3PL 
‘S/He has two houses’ 


(129) du bo-ke 
3.DIST gO-PST 


‘S/He went’ 


(130) nu-s an-u-ka ffime-p a:pe-mug 
3.PROX-ERG REFL-SG-POSS girl-ACC call-PST.3 
‘S/He called her/his daughter’ 


(131) mun sa-t-o 
DEM.PROX-ACC kill-IMP-M 
‘Kill this one!’ 


(132)  p"a:kutf boi-ts nu-ray soaran bo-ke 
little — y.sibling-DIM 3.PROX-COM p.name go-PST 


‘The child went with him/her to Kullu’ 


The possessive form du(-n)-k(a) occurs with both alienable and inalienable head 
nouns, with both masculine and feminine head nouns and with singular as well 
as plural head nouns. 


(133) du-n-ka da:di ba:sat" sa:lag-& to 
3.DIST-POSS-POSS p.grandmother sixty.two year-ABL be.PRS 


*His/her paternal grandmother is sixty-two years old' 
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(134) 


(135) 


du-n-ka dil-a bindra to 
3.DIST-POSS-POSS heart-LOC pain  be.PRS 
‘There is pain in his heart? 


du-n-ka k'as vof to 
3.DIST-POSS-POSS sheep hunger be.PRs 
*His sheep is hungry' 


The grammatical role of the NP in which POSS occurs does not affect the choice 
of the POSS markers. 


(136) 


(137) 


(138) 


(139) 


du-ka mig-a: pake  to-f 
3.DIST-POSS eye-PL small-PL be.PRS-3PL 
‘His eyes are small’ 


du-ka p'a:kutf "o | krab-ku-ta 
3.DIST-POSS small child cry-PROG-NPST 
‘His younger child is crying’ 


nu du-ka/du-n-ka gari to 
DEM.PROX 3.DIST-POSS/3.DIST-POSS-POSS watch be.PRS 
*This is his watch' 


du-ka ta-ts k'ui dva-ta 
3.DIST-POSS nose-ABL blood come.out-NPST 
*Blood comes out of his nose' 


ette functions as the 1PLI pronoun. In our material it occurs as subject in copu- 
lar and transitive clauses, but unfortunately we do not have any examples of an 
intransitive clause with a first person plural inclusive pronoun subject. 


(140) 


(141) 


(142) 


ette naliy ` dimida:r-a: ma:j-ke-muk 
]PLIlast.year farmer-PL NEG.be-PST-1PLI 
*Last year we were not farmers' 


ette kamran-a ton-muk [tonmo] 
1PLI room-LOC be.PRS-1PLI 


‘We are in the room’ 


ette sab bein tan-ta-muk 
1PLi all tree climb-NPST-1PLI 


‘All of us will climb the tree’ 
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(143) ette-n-ka ba: 
1PLI-POSS-POSS father 
‘our father’ 

(144) ette-n-ka kim 
1PLI-POSS-POSS house 
‘our house’ 


There is one example in our material where ette takes the ergative marker: 
(145) na:b ette-s ` bufame tam 

tomorrow 1PLI-ERG ? ? 

"We will relax tomorrow’ 


sab ‘all’ sometimes follows this pronoun. In the following example, sab takes the 
case marker, but not ette. 


(146) ette(j) sab-us an-e-p arfug-a ` tag-me-muk 
1PLI all-ERG REFL-PL-ACC mirror-Loc look-PST-1PLI 
‘All of us looked at ourselves in the mirror 


The first person plural exclusive pronoun in Kanashi has two main allomorphs: 
ni and nin-. ni occurs in the nominative case as subject in copular, intransitive 
and transitive clauses. We have no examples of the first person plural exclusive 
pronoun with an ergative marker. 


(147) ni  (f'ay-ts-a: Ton 
1PLE boy-DIM-PL be.PRS-1/2PL 
*We are boys' 


(148) ni niran tepar bo-ku-ta-n 
1PLE p.name p.name go-PROG-NPST-1/2PL 


‘We are going to Nirang and Thepar’ 


(149) ni ka:m-a:/ka:man-a: fa-ta-n 


1PLE work-PL do-NPST-1/2PL 
‘We will do the work’ 
(150) ni ts"ol-a latpat-a:-p mi-tfi-me-n 


1PLE waterfall-Loc garment-PL-ACC NEG-wash-PST-1/2PL 
‘We did not wash clothes in the waterfall’ 


ni only takes the possessive marker -ka. It occurs with animate and inanimate 
head nouns, singular as well as plural head nouns. 
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(151) 


(152) 


(153) 


(154) 


(155) 


ni-ka kim 
1PLE-POSS house 
*our house' 


ni-ka ba: 
1PLE-POSS father 


‘our father’ 


ni-ka hu:ds-u-ka t'ut"re tegje lamas 
1PLE-POSS cow-POSS-POSStail very long 
‘Our cow has a very long tail’ 


ni-ka aan sab-a(s) teg 
1PLE-POSS god all-bINS great 
‘our god is the greatest’ 


nu-ga: ni-ka na:a-ga: to-f 
3.PROX-PL 1PLE-POSS relative-PL be.PRS-3PL 
‘They are our relatives’ 


In the remaining non-nominative positions, nin- [1PLE.NNOM] occurs. This is a 


bound stem form, always followed by a case suffix, as indicated by the 


(156) 


(157) 


(158) 


e» 


gopal-us nin-p ta-ge-kuk ?? 
m.name-ERG 1PLE-ACC look-PST-? 
‘Gopal saw us’ 


gopal-us nin-&  sabsev poto keni-ke 
m.name-ERG 1PLE-DAT all apple vegetable/fruit give.1/20-PST 


‘Gopal gave us apples’ 


nin-&  ti-ka kam=i 
1PLE-DAT water-POSS shortage=EMP 
"We do have a shortage of water’ 


ki functions as the second person plural pronoun. It occurs in both nominative 
and non-nominative positions. There are no instances of ki in the ergative, even 
though there are transitive clauses with second person plural subjects in our ma- 


terial. 


(159) 


ki tf"aņ-ts-a: Ion 
2PL boy-DIM-PL be.PRS-2PL 
*You (PL) are boys' 
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(160) ki mud kim-a maj-ge-y 
2PL yesterday house-LOC NEG.be-PST-2PL 
‘You (PL) were not at home yesterday’ 


(161) gopal-us ki-p ta-ge-kuk ?? 
m.name-ERG 2PL-ACC look-PST-? 
‘Gopal saw you’ 


(162) gopal-us ki-di sev poto keni-ke 
m.name-ERG 2PL-DAT apple vegetable/fruit give.1/20-PST 


‘Gopal gave you apples’ 
At times, sab ‘all’ follows the pronoun. As the following examples illustrate, the 


case marker can be suffixed either to each element of an NP or only to the last 
element of the NP. 


(163) ki-n-ka sab-ka kim 
2PL-POSS-POSS all-Poss house 
*the house(s) of all of you' 


(164) du-ga:  sab-us ca:-ta-f 
3.DIST-PL all-ERG eat-NPST-3PL 


‘All of them (will) eat’ 


(165) ki sab lok-a:-f an-e-p arfug-a | tan-me-n 
2PLall person-PL-ERG REFL-PL-ACC mirror-LOC look-PST-2PL 


‘All you people looked at yourselves in the mirror? 


du-ga: and nu-ga: function as third person plural pronouns. As in the singular, du- 
ga: has a distant interpretation, while nu-ga: indicates proximity. They take the 
ergative marker. 
(166) dwga:  dimida:r-a: tot 

3.DIST-PL farmer-PL be.PRS-3PL 

‘They are farmers’ 


(167 du-ga:  malani-ts 
3.DIST-PL p.name-ABL 
*They are from Malana' 
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Table 10: The personal pronouns: attested case forms 


SG 1 2 3 

NOM gu ka nu (3.PROX), du 
(3.DisT) 

ERG(/INS) gu ka nu-s, du-s 

ACC ar, an-p, ag-u-p ka-p nu-p, du-p 

DAT anp-dz ka-dz nu-a, du-& 

POSS an (NNOM), aka ka-n, ka-n-ka nu-ka, du-ka, 


(Poss-Poss) 


du-n-ka (POSS-POSS) 


LOC — — nu-a 
ABL an-ts ka-ts, ka-n-ts du-ts 
(POSS-ABL) 
LOC-ABL — = du-a-ts 
COM an-ran — nu-ran, du-ran 
ADE an-di — nu-di, du-di 
ADE-ABL  Q7-di-ts — du-di-ts 
PL 1PLI 1PLE 2 3 
NOM ette ni ki nu-ga:, du-ga: 
ERG(/INS) ette-s — — nu-ga:-s, du-ga:-s 
ACC — nig-p ki-p nu-ga:-p, du-ga:-p 
DAT — nig-d KM nu-ga:-ud, du-ga:-uff, 
du-ga:-ud 
POSS ette-n-ka (POSS-POSS)  ni-ka ki-n-ka (POSS-POSS) du-ga:-ka, du-ga:-n- 
ka (POSS-Poss) 
LOC — — — — 
ABL — — — — 
LOCABL | — — — — 
COM — nig-ray — — 
ADE — nin-di | — du-ga:-n-di (POSS-ADE) 
ADE-ABL  — — — — 


(168) nu-ga: sab muq kim-a bo-ke-on ?? 
3.PROX-PL all yesterday house-Loc go-PsT-? 
‘They all went home yesterday’ 


(169) gu du-ga:-p tan-me-k-on ?? 
1SG.NOM 3.DIST-PL-ACC look-PST-1SG-? 
‘I looked at them’ 


(170) du-ga:-s ca:-gja 
3.DIST-PL-ERG eat-PST.3 


‘They ate’ 
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du-ga: and nu-ga: occur also in the dative subject construction (see also Sec- 
tion 4.3). 


(171) dwga-ud: sardi la-ke 
3.DIST-PL-DAT cold feel-PST 


‘They had a cold’ 


With the ergative, accusative and possessive markers, the pronoun form remains 
the same (i.e., du-ga:, nu-ga:). But the final vowel of the plural suffix is often 
deleted when the dative case marker is affixed: du-ga:-uff ([dugutf] ~ [dugaotf]) ~ 
du-ga:-d [dugudz] ~ du-ga:-d; [duguds]. 


2.3.2.2 Personal pronouns: case forms 
Table 10 provides summary paradigms (of forms attested in our data; unattested 
forms are indicated by “—”) for the personal pronouns in Kanashi. 


2.3.3 Interrogative pronouns and adverbs 


what, which gu, fupe [which-acc-PL], ff^uge [what-?PL] (Konow 1909: 444: 
*chhuge, what?") 

where ham 

who hat(e) (Konow 1909: 444: “hate, who? hase, by whom? hat-ka, whose? 
hate ditse from whom?") 

when tfub(a) 

why k"ue (Konow 1909: 444: “kwe, why?") 

how hale(s) (Konow 1909: 444: *hole, how?"), hane 


how much, how many fada 


(172) ka ilub-a ` bop-ta-n 
2SG.NOM when-LOC go-NPSTZ2SG 
‘When will you go?’ 


(173) ka dn k"ue bara-ke-n 
2SG.NOM down.south why come-PST-2SG 


‘Why did you come down south?’ 


(174) ka fa hale-s  f[an-me-n 
2SG.NOM tea how-INs make-PST2sG 
*How did you make tea?' 
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(175) ka ham-e to-n 
2SG.NOM where-LOC be.PRS-2SG 


‘Where are you?’ 


(176) nu i"u to 
DEM.PROX what be.3sG 
‘What is this?’ 


The interrogative pronouns appear in situ. While in most instances the WH- 
interrogative clauses have the same finite verb forms as affirmatives, there is 
one example in our material where the polar question suffix -a is affixed to the 
verb: 


(177) ka c&a:b-a ham bo-ku-ta-n-a 
2SG.NOM now-LOC where go-PROG-NPST-2SG-Q 


‘Where are you going now?’ 


When the emphatic discourse marker =i is affixed to interrogative pronouns they 
function as indefinite pronouns. For example, 


(178) daba hat=i mo-to-ta-f 
then who=EMP NEG-be-NPST-3PL 


‘Then no-one will be (there)’ 


IA koi also occurs in our material, as an indefinite pronoun ‘some’, but not as an 
interrogative pronoun. But unlike IA languages, koi can take a plural marker (-ge) 
in Kanashi: koi-ge nafi-ge ‘some stayed’ 


2.3.4 Reflexive pronouns 


The reflexive pronoun is an. Distinct from the personal pronouns which normally 
have external reference, the reflexive pronoun co-refers within the current dis- 
course, either to an explicit NP (with a nominal or pronominal head) or a person 
index on a verb, in the (typically preceding) context. Its main usage is as a reflex- 
ive for all persons,’° although in 1sc the regular personal pronominal form anup 


16 In contrast, Kinnauri and Tinani display the more typical ST pattern: reflexivity in Kinnauri is 
either expressed by using the detransitivizing morpheme -/(i) on the verb, or by means of reflexive 
pronouns, which inflect for number and person. With regard to the reflexive pronouns in Kanashi, 
Kinnauri and Tinani, they form a continuum, where Kanashi has almost an invariant form for 
reflexives, while in Kinnauri we find somewhat more variant forms and in Tinani mostly variant 
forms. 
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alternates with anup. In almost all instances it either has an -u (with singular ar- 
guments) or an -e (with plural arguments), to which the relevant case marker is 
suffixed. In reflexive usage it carries the accusative marker -p as shown in Table 11 
and (179-184). 


Table 11: The reflexive pronoun in Kanashi 


SG PL 

1 an-u-p (ag-u-p) an-e-p (EXCL/INCL) 
an-u-p an-e-p 

3 an(u-p) an-e-p 

(179) gu an-u-p/an-u-p tan-me-k 


(180) 


(181) 


(182) 


(183) 


(184) 


1SG-NOM 1SG-SG-ACC/REFL-SG-ACC look-PST-1SG 
‘I saw myself’ 


ette sab-us an-e(-p) arfuka ` tay-me-muk 
1PLI all-ERG REFL-PL(-ACC) mirror-Loc look-PST-1PLI 


‘We all looked at ourselves in the mirror’ 


ka an-u-p arfuk-a Lon men 
2SG.NOM REFL-SG-ACC mirror-Loc look-PsT2sG 
‘You looked at youself in the mirror? 


ki: (sab) lok-a:-s an-e-p arfuk-a_  taņ-me-n 
2PL (all) person-PL-ERG REFL-PL-ACC mirror-Loc look-PsT2sG 


‘You (people) looked at yourselves in the mirror’ 


monika-s | an-wp arfuk-a tan-mug 
f.name-ERG REFL-SG-ACC mirror-Loc look-PsT.3 
*Monika looked at herself in the mirror? 


sabífara-ga-s | am-e(-p) arfuk-a | ta-ge 
all child-PL-ERG REFL-PL(-ACC) mirror-Loc look-PsT 


‘All children looked at themselves in the mirror 


Reflexivity and reciprocity are also indicated by using the middle voice marker 
(-W) on the verb (see Section 3.1.1). 
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The other case forms of an found in our data are an-e-n-ka [REFL-PL-POSS- 
poss], an-e-n-di [anindi/anendi] [REFL-PL-POSS-ADE], an-u [REFL-POSS], an-u-ka 
[REFL-SG-POSS] (or [REFL-POSS-POSS]) and an-u-d; [REFL-SG-DAT]. 

(185) an-u-G lapta-p k'an-t 
REFL-SG-DAT garment-ACC buy-IMP 
‘Buy some clothes for yourself!’ 


(186) du-s an-u-ka gud-as kim  gan-mug 
3.DIST-ERG REFL-SG-POSS hand-INs house build-PsT.3 


*He built his house with his own hands' 


(187) mohan-as  an-u ja-utf (aka | ran-mug 
m.name-ERG REFL-POSS mother-DAT money give-PST.3 


*Mohan gave money to his (-Mohan's) mother' 


There is one instance where du occurs in place of the third person singular reflex- 
ive pronoun an: 


(188) du ` du-ka ja:--ray nafi-m fobilas | dan-ta 
3.DIST 3.DIST-POSS mother-COM stay-INF beautiful fall-NPsT 
‘He likes to stay with his mother’ 


an(-u) also functions as an emphatic pronoun, in apposition to an immediately 
preceding NP. As usual in this construction, number and case marking can occur 
either on the last NP (as in 189) or on both NPs. 


(189) ka an-u-s lon-me-n 
2SG.NOM REFL-SG-ERG tell-PST-2SG 
‘You yourself told (me this)’ 


2.4 Adjectives 


In Kanashi adjectives prototypically occur as modifiers of explicit head nouns 
(190) or as predicates in adjectival copula constructions (191). In these structural 
positions they can show agreement inflection, agreeing in number and gender 
with their head noun. 


(190) jug ba:ki |Jobilas binif ` / p"akutf bakar 
just.cooked vegetable / beautiful husband / small goat 


‘freshly cooked vegetable’ / ‘beautiful husband’ / ‘small/younger goat’ 
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(191) nu kuta:b sastas to 
DEM.PROX book cheap be.PRS 


‘This book is cheap’ 


Adjectives used as modifiers stand before their head noun. A systematic exception 
to this is exhibited in a (multi-word) noun-formation pattern characteristic of a 
number of kinship terms showing the order N-Adj (see Section 2.2.1.1), although 
there are also lexicalized multi-word kinship terms with adjectives preceding the 
head noun: 


(192) p'akutf bau-ts | p'akutf rin-& 
small brother-DIM / small sister-DIM 
*younger brother' / *younger sister 


(193) tegbau /tegrin-& 
big brother / big sister-DIM 


‘older brother’ / ‘older sister’ 
A noun phrase may contain more than one adjective. 
(194) tegje himt rotas munuk 

very courageous brave man 

*very courageous, brave man' 


(195) tegje himt-a: [himda:] rot-a: munuk-a: 
very courageous-PL brave-PL man-PL 
*very courageous, brave men' 


(196) jug og [tok] kim 
new white house 


*new white house' 


(197) jug-e  ff'og-e [tf^»ke] p"akuts-e kim-a: 
new-PL white-PL small-PL house-PL 
*new white small houses' 


2.4.1 Adjective agreement and independent inflection 


In earlier descriptions of Kanashi, Konow (1909: 443) notes that number agree- 
ment occurs, while Sharma (1992: 353) classifies adjectives as *belong[ing] to the 
undeclinable class of words". 
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On the basis of our fieldwork data, we find that adjectives in Kanashi may 
agree with their head noun in number (SG-PL) and gender (M-F). We distinguish 
the following four inflectional classes of Kanashi adjectives: 

1 indeclinable (one form); 

2. agreeing in number only (two forms: singular and plural); 

3. agreeing in number, and in the plural also in gender (three forms: singular, 
masculine plural, and feminine plural); and 

4. agreeing fully in number and gender (four forms: masculine singular, femi- 
nine singular, masculine plural, and feminine plural). 


As mentioned in Section 2.2.3, the gender system of Kanashi nouns is partial in 
that only a relatively small number of animate nouns can be said to participate in 
it. In other cases adjectives in category 3 and 4 will occur in the *masculine" form. 

The indeclinable category 1 comprises both mono- and polysyllabic adjectives 
and both native and borrowed items, e.g. sust ‘lazy’, polak ‘strong’. It also includes 
perfective and habitual verb forms used as participles (see below). 

Adjectives in category 2 behave like nouns with regard to their plural forma- 
tion. The attested plural endings are -(g)a: and e It is unclear what determines 
their distribution. See Table 12. In two instances both plural markers -a: and -e are 
possible: rag-a:, rag-e [green-PL]; ffits-a:, ffits-e [wet-PL]. 


Table 12: Adjectives in category 2 


SG PL SG PL 

aants tfimets ‘weak dsants-a: tfimets-a: set munuk ‘rich man’ ` sef-a: munuk-a: 

girl’ 

darts tf"akts ‘weak a@ants-a: tf'akts-a: set betari ‘rich sef-a: betarti-ga: 

boy’ woman’ 

jufk fara ‘big child’ jufk-e tfara-ga: rok betari ‘black rok-e befati-ga: 
woman’ 


Adjectives in category 3 exhibit different plural forms depending on the gender of 
the head noun, where -e occurs with masculine head nouns and -a: occurs with 
feminine plural head nouns, e.g. dog ‘white, fair-skinned'. See Table 13. 

In adjectives in category 4, the masculine and feminine plural adjectival 
forms are built on the gendered singular forms, i.e. if an adjective inflects for femi- 
nine singular, the corresponding plural form is made by affixing the plural marker 
to the feminine (singular) form [Adj-F-PL], and correspondingly for the masculine 
forms. As can be seen in the examples provided in Table 14, in contrast to ad- 


Table 13: Adjectives in category 3 


SG 


f"og madras ‘white 
man’ 


PL 


tf’0g-e madr-a: 
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SG 


tf'og betont? ‘white 
woman’ 


PL 


tf'og-a: beta[i-ga: 


jectives with masculine head nouns, a range of inflectional strategies occur with 
feminine head nouns. With feminine head nouns, the following strategies are 
found for adjectives ending in -as. It is unclear what determines the distribution 


of the various feminine suffixes on adjectives. 


Table 14: Adjectives in category 4 


SG 


ka:n-as madras 
‘blind man’ 
mo["-as tf^akts ‘fat 
young man’ 

bu[-as munuk ‘old 
man' 

ro["-as munuk ‘brave 
man' 

fobil-as binif 
*beautiful husband' 
matsl-is tfaņts ‘lazy 


PL 


ka:n-a: madr-a: 


mot"-a: tf"akts-a: 


bu[-a: munuk-a: 
ro[^-a: munuk-a: 
fobil-a: binif-a: 


matsil tfants-a: 


SG 


kon betari ‘blind 
woman’ 

mot-en betari ‘fat 
woman’ 

bur-its betari ‘old 
woman’ 

rot’-ar betari ‘brave 
woman’ 

fobil, fobilas betari 
‘beautiful woman’ 
matsl-en betari ‘lazy 


PL 

ka:n-e betari-ga: 
moft-en-a: be(a[i-ga: 
bur-its-a: beta[i-ga: 
ro[^-ar-a: ~ rof^-ar-e 
betari-ga: 


fobil-e befari-ga: 


matsl-en-e befari-ga: 


boy’ woman’ 


As these examples show, many IA-origin adjectives in Kanashi have the adaptive 
marker -(V)s (as also some nouns; see Section 2.2.1.1). In these adjectives the adap- 
tive marker -as is almost always deleted and the plural ending -a: is suffixed to the 
remainder. See Table 15. As they normally also have a distinct feminine form, the 
-(V)s element could be treated as the masculine marker, and has been marked as 
such in the above examples. There is only one adjective in our material where the 
-(V)s is retained when the plural marker -a: is added (duninas-a: [difficult-PL]). 

There are a few adjectives where the gender distinction is made in Kanashi 
by the choice of the suffix -a (M) or -i (F). See Table 16. Note that almost all the 
adjectives of this set are of IA origin. In a number of IA languages, the gender 
distinction is also made by -a and -i. This set of adjectives takes the plural marker 
-ga: with masculine and feminine head nouns. These adjectives (frequently) occur 
without a head noun. 
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Table 15: Adjectives with the adaptive marker -(V)s 


SG PL SG PL 

la:mas tf^akts ‘tall la:m-a: tfakts-a: ut^ras kort ‘high ut"r-a: ka:t^i-ga: 
y.man' mountain' 

mi["as sev ‘sweet mi["-a: seu-a: ma:gas Hi ma:g-a: ffidz-a: 
apple' 'expensive thing' 


Table 16: Adjectives with the adaptive marker -(V)s 


SG PL SG PL 

nagtij-a munuk nagtij-a-ga: nagtij-i/-e/-en betati ` nag[ij-en-a: 
[poor-M man] munuk-a: [poor-F woman] beta[i-ga: 

kubek-a munuk kubek-a-ga: kubek-i betati kubek-i-ga: 
[stingy-m man] munuk-a: [stingy-F girl] beta[i-ga: 

nant-a tfara [(naked-M nanta-ga: tfara-ga: nant-i tara [naked-F nant-i-ga: tfara-ga: 
child] child] 


Adjectives in Kanashi are not sensitive to the grammatical relations of the NPs they 
occur in. 


Predicative: 

(198) nu og kamp to 
DEM.PROX white blanket be.3sG 
‘This is a white blanket 


Subject: 

(199) (og e madr-a: kim-a bo-ke 
fair.complexioned-PL man-PL house-Loc go-PST 
*The fair-complexioned men went home' 


(200) ff"og-a: betari-ga: kim-a bo-ke 
fair.complexioned-PL woman-PL house-Loc go-PST 
‘The fair-complexioned women went home’ 


Direct object: 

(201) du-s og o betari-ga: tag-mug 
3.DIST-ERG fair.complexioned-PL woman-PL look-PST.3 
‘S/He saw fair-complexioned women’ 
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(202) du-s og betari-p tan-mug 
3.DIST-ERG fair.complexioned woman-acc look-PsT.3 
'S/He saw the fair-complexioned woman’ 


(203) du-s og madras-u-p tan-mug 
3.DIST-ERG fair.complexioned man-AcC —look-PsT.3 
'S/He saw the fair-complexioned man' 


In (204), illustrating a predicative adjective as object complement, the syntactic 
dependency of the complement on the object is marked by both constituents re- 
ceiving the accusative suffix. 
(204) fa-p dog-i-p tug la-ge 

tea-ACC warm-SG-ACC drink feel-PST 

‘One should drink tea warm’ 


The habitual and perfective aspect markers also form participles, e.g. habit- 
ual: pa-f-idz [cook-MDL-HAB] ‘cooked (cauliflower)’; fi- marfan [die-HAB man] 
‘corpse’; ts"ar-& fin [dry-HAB wood] ‘fodder, hay’; ffi-ts kam [wash-HAB floor]; 
kif-& [tame-HAB] ‘domesticated’ (about animals). Examples of perfective verb 
forms as participles are tuy~tun madras [drink~PFv man] ‘drunk man’; naf-is 
[nafis] ~ [nafif] [rest-PrFv] ‘rested’. Both seem to correspond to past participles in 
translation. 


2.4.2 Degrees of comparison 


The instrumental marker is suffixed to the quantifier sab ‘all’ to express the su- 
perlative. 


(205) gu sab-as ts"eka/ts"ika bas soara | bog-ta-k 
1SG.NOM all-INS early bus p.name go-NPST-1SG 


‘T will go to Kullu with the earliest bus’ 


(206) ni-ka aan sab-a(s) teg 
1PLE-POSS god all-INS great 
‘Our god is the greatest’ 


2.4.3 Quantifiers 


Quantifiers in Kanashi can be classified as determiners or pronouns. In the former 
case they occupy the Ont slot in the NP structure shown above in Section 2.1, in- 
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stead of or together with the numerals. As determiners, quantifiers do not inflect, 
e.g. bari-ts [borits] [much-p1m]. Some quantifiers can appear in both roles: sab ‘all’ 
as determiner remains invariant, while as a pronoun it behaves like any NP head, 
taking number and case suffixes. A salient usage of sab and the pronoun-like item 
lok ‘people’ (from lokas ‘non-Kanashi person’) is in apposition to a (plural) pro- 
noun. 

The determiner usage is illustrated in the following examples. 


(207) sab tfara-ga:-s | an-e-p arfuk-a ta-ge 
all child-PL-ERG REFL-PL-ACC mirror-LOC watch-PST 
‘All children looked at themselves in the mirror’ 


The pronominal usage of sab can be seen in the following examples, in (208-209) 
following a pronoun, and in (210-211) as NP head. As we can see in the examples 
below, the case marker can either be suffixed only to the last constituent of a NP, 
or to every constituent or only to the pronoun. sab ‘all’ can also be followed by 
lok. 


(208) ette sab-us an-e-p arfuk-a tan-ke-muk 
1PLE all-ERG REFL-PL-ACC mirror-LOC look-PST-1PLE 
‘We all looked at ourselves in the mirror’ 


(209) ki-n-ka sab-ka kim 
2PL-POSS-POSS all-Poss house 


‘the house(s) of all of you’ 


(210) sab-us nida taka  ka-kw-ta-f 
all-ERG twenty money bring-PROG-NPST-3PL 


‘All are bringing twenty rupees’ 


(211) nu munuk-us sab-ka_ kim-ga:  tforig-ga: fan-mug 
DEM.PROX man-ERG all-Poss house-PL theft-PL do-PST.3 
‘This man robbed everybody’s houses’ 


A similar pattern is observed also with lokas ‘non-Kanashi person’. When it func- 
tions as a lexical noun, it behaves like any head noun of a noun phrase. In this 
role it takes the relevant noun inflectional morphemes. 


(212) nu-ga: lok-a: beiman-a:  to-f 
DEM.PROX-PL person-PL dishonest-PL be.PRS-3PL 
‘These people are dishonest’ 
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Table 17: The Kanashi cardinal numerals 1-20 


Gloss Kanashi Origin (Source: IA: Turner 1966; 
ST: STEDT 2016; Matisoff 2003) 

*one' id ST: *it 

ek IA: Turner 2462 éka 
*two' nif ST: *g-ni-s/*g-nis 
‘three’ Jum ST: *gsum; ST: *g-sum 
‘four’ pu ST: *pwa (breadth of four fingers) 
‘five’ na, na ST: *na 
‘six’ Ho IA: Turner 12803 sas 
‘seven’ sat IA: Turner 13343 sapta 
‘eight’ at" IA: Turner 941 asta 
‘nine’ nao IA: Turner 6984 nava 
‘ten’ das IA: Turner 6227 dasa 
‘eleven’ gjara IA: Turner 2485 ékadasa 
‘twelve’ bara IA: Turner 6658 dvadaga 
‘thirteen’ tera IA: Turner 6001 trayodasa 
‘fourteen’ foda IA: Turner 4605 caturdasa 
fifteen’ pandra IA: Turner 7662 paficadasa 
‘sixteen’ sola IA: Turner 12812 sóda$a 
‘seventeen’ ` fum-is kam nidza  [three-ins less twenty] 

suta:ra IA: Turner 13146 saptadasa 
‘eighteen’ nif kam nicza [two less twenty] 

[^ara IA: Turner 946 astadaga 
‘nineteen’ id-is kam nico [one-iNs less twenty] 

unni IA: Turner 2411 GnavimSati 
‘twenty’ nida ST: [two:ten] (cf. Kinnauri nidza : nif ‘two’; se "Ten" 

bi IA: Turner 11616 vim$atí 


(213) fum loka: bara-ke 
three person-PL come-PST 


‘Three persons came’ 


lok also has a grammaticalized function, where it exhibits pronoun-like behavior 
similar to sab ‘all’. 


(214) ki sab lok-a:-s an-e-p arfug-a:  tag-me-n 
2PL all person-PL-ERG REFL-PL-ACC mirror-LOC watch-PsT2/3PL 


‘All you people looked at yourselves in the mirror? 
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2.5 Numerals 


The structure and remarkable multiplicity of the Kanashi numerals are given de- 
tailed treatment in Chapter 5 of this volume. Here we simply list some of the car- 
dinal numbers in Table 17 (reproduced from Chapter 5). Similar to other ST lan- 
guages of the Himalayas, only a few (synchronically) nondecomposable cardinals 
are ST in origin (1-5 and 20), while the rest are IA loanwords (Matisoff 1997; Maza- 
udon 2010). The little data that we have concerning ordinal numbers in Kanashi 
indicate an even more overwhelming IA influence. Thus, even the lowest ordinals 
‘first’ and ‘second’ (at least as they are attested in our material) are IA borrowings 
(pela and dud;a, respectively). 


3 The verb complex 


The finite verb complex in Kanashi - except imperatives and prohibitives, which 
are given separate treatment in Section 3.8 below — exhibits the following struc- 
tures: 


Simplex: (N) (NEG-)V-TAM-IDX(-on)(=EMP) 
Aux 1: (N) (NEG-)V-AsP (BE-TNS-IDX(-07n)(=EMP)) (see Section 3.9) 
Aux 2: (N) (NEG-)V-AsP (VVB-TNS-IDX(-0r]) (CEMP)) (see Section 3.9) 


With the exception of a few monosyllabic verb stems with the phonotactic struc- 
ture CV(:), (underived) Kanashi verbs stems are consonant-final.? Most verb stems 
in our data are monosyllabic CV(:)C structures, but we also find stems with more 
than one syllable, especially among the IA loanwords. 

In the sections below, verbs will be cited either as stems” (e.g., tan- look") or 
as nominalizations in -(a)m (tagam ‘to look’), which we will refer to in the text as 


17 The initial “(N)” in these structural schemes is the (uninflected) nominal component of a sup- 
port verb construction; see Section 2.2, especially example (14). The function of the element -on 
is as yet unclear. The 1sc index is, at times, realized as -g when it is followed by the suffix on. 
18 Asanother exception, we find some vowel-final disyllabic verb stems of IA origin in our data, 
e.g. ba:le- ‘look, see’; kate- ‘cut’. 

19 Specifically: the stem of the infinitive; there is a sizeable group of verbs undergoing morpho- 
logically conditioned stem variation. 
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“infinitives” when used as citation forms.*° The suffix -(a)m has the form -m after 
vowels and -am after consonants: fi:-m ‘to die’ : tan-am ‘to watch’ ?! 

Kanashi has many verbs which have more than one stem allomorph. One 
prominent such set comprises verbs whose infinitive stem ends in -n, -n or -n, 
and which we will refer to as “nasal stems” below.” As a general rule, the final 
-n and -n are dropped in front of a consonant-initial suffix, whereas -y is option- 
ally dropped, but there are many special cases depending on the suffix, which we 
will describe in connection with each suffix below. Additionally, vowel-final verb 
stems may lose the vowel in certain contexts. 


3.1 Valency-changing morphology 


Valency-changing morphology is among the main derivational morphological 
devices available in the Kanashi verbal system. By and large, we find the same 
valency-changing mechanisms in Kanashi as in Kinnauri. There are three produc- 
tive valency-changing mechanisms, two which decrease valency and one which 
increases it. Finally, there is a non-productive historically detransitivizing mecha- 
nism which synchronically manifests itself as a stem alternation with no obvious 
directionality. 


3.1.1 Reflexive/middle -f/i 


Kanashi has a multifunctional verbal suffix -fi with cognates in several other ST 
languages.” This suffix is realized as -/ when the suffix following it starts with a 
vowel. 


20 This ending is glossed as [INF] in the examples, except when it is followed by case morphology, 
in which case we gloss it as a nominalization: [NMLZz]. 

21 The infinitive suffix is given as -(a)m since the suffix vowel is often barely audible in normal 
speech. 

22 This name is slightly misleading, since infinitive stems ending in the bilabial nasal -m do not 
as a rule participate in the stem alternations characteristic of the nasal stems. 

23 Similar morphemes for this function have been reported for several other ST languages, e.g. 
Kinnauri JO) (Saxena 2017), Byangsi -/r (Willis Oko 2019), Darma -si/-xi (Willis Oko 2019), Thu- 
lung Rai -si (Lahaussois 2003). LaPolla (1996) also reports similar morphemes with middle voice 
functions in other ST languages: x (Rawang/Dulong), -sir (Limbu), (na) ci (Bantawa), sit (Thu- 
lung), si (Khaling), -s (Rongpo), -su (Padam-Mishing) and -s (Nishi). 
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(215) su- : su-fi- ‘bathe’ 

tay- : tan-fi- look, watch’ 

dsi-/ffi- : dsi-fi-/ffi-[i- ‘wash’ 

ses- : ses-fi- ‘know, recognize’ 

sar- : sar-fi- ‘awaken’ 

ken- : ke-fi- ‘give.1/20’ 
Nasal stems drop the stem-final nasal before -/i, except -y, whose deletion is op- 
tional (e.g. ken- : ke-fi- above). 


(216) fara kam  fa-f-o take-ke 
child work(N) do-MDL-PROG tired~PFV 


‘The child got tired, working’ (cf. fanam ‘to do, to make’) 


(217) du an-u-ka f"ok-adi t'orran-mu ` bo-ke ff'um-fi-ge 
3.DIST REFL-SG-POSS son-near run give-NMLZ go-PST catch-MDL-PST 
‘He ran to his son, he kissed (him) 


The middle marker occurs with both ST and IA verbs as well as with verbs of un- 
known etymology. But unlike Kinnauri, in Kanashi -fi is also affixed to IA transi- 
tive forms without the transitive marker -ja:. 


(218) sesam («ST) ‘to recognize, to know’ : sesfim 
tsuz mam («IA) ‘to catch, to hold’ : tsuzmfim 
saram (<ST) ‘to awaken’ : sarfim 
kulam (<IA) ‘to open(TR), to peel’ : k"ulfim 
sum (<unknown origin) ‘to bathe’ : sufim 


While -fi in Kanashi does express functions which are normally associated with 
the middle marker, as shown below, it also occurs in some other, distinctly non- 
middle constructions. For consistency, we will still refer to Jas the “middle 
marker" here. 

As described above in Section 2.3.4, Kanashi has a reflexive construction in- 
volving a transitive verb and a reflexive pronoun, with the verb form remaining 
the same as in a regular transitive clause. As in many other ST languages, a reflex- 
ive and a reciprocal reading in Kanashi can also be accomplished by adding -fi to 
a transitive verb. 


(219) ette tan-fi-muk 
1PLI look-MDL-1PL 


‘We looked at ourselves (in the mirror)’ 
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(220) ka tan-fi-me-n 
2SG.NOM look-MDL-PST-2SG 
‘You looked at yourself’ 


(221) [ffara-ga-s arfuk-a  tan-fi-ge 
child-PL-ERG mirror-Loc look-MDL-PST 
*The children looked at themselves in the mirror? 


Note that in (221) the subjectis in the ergative. This is distinct from Kinnauri, where 
ergative subjects are not found with verbs showing the middle suffix. 

Analogously, there is one example in our material where we have both the 
reflexive pronoun and the middle voice marker.” 


(222 gu an-u-p/an-u-p arfuk-a ` baile-fi-ge-k 
1SG.NOM 1SG-SG-ACC/REFL-SG-ACC mirror-LOC see-MDL-PST-1SG 
‘I saw myself in the mirror 


We have only two examples of reciprocal constructions in our material. In both ex- 
amples the verb contains the middle marker -/i, but there is no reflexive pronoun. 


(223) sagar nita nif mis ses-fi-ge 
m.name f.name two man-ERG recognize-MDL-PST 
‘Sagar and Nita recognized each other 


(224) mud mi-ga: nif mi-s ba:le-fi-ge 
yesterday man-PL two man-ERG see-MDL-PST 
‘Yesterday the men looked at each other’ 


-fi also occurs in transitive clauses where the subject is suppressed, and the inter- 
pretation of the clause is that of a general statement. E.g. 


(225) latpata-ga:-p tfi-f-im daruri 
garment-PL-ACC wash-MDL-INF necessary 
*Washing clothes is important 


(226) ra:tin kar-aga: tay-fi to-f 
night star-PL look-MDL be.PRS-3PL 
‘Stars are seen in the night’ 


24 In Kinnauri, the middle marker does not occur together with the reflexive pronoun. 
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(227) pa-f-iœ gobi 
cook-MDL-PFV cauliflower 


‘cooked cauliflower’ 


In addition, -fi in Kanashi occurs also in constructions which are not normally 
associated with the middle voice. 

First, we find a kind of generalization of the reflexive usage of -fi in Kanashi, 
where the verb retains an object or other non-subject argument. The -fi here seems 
to emphasize the agency or individuality of the subject. This usage has been re- 
ported as the primary function of cognate items in the Macro-Tani languages by 
Modi & Post (2020) under the label “subject autonomy". 


(228) fara ka:m fa-f-o take-ke 
child work make-MDL-PROG tired~PFV 


‘The child got tired (after) having done the work himself’ 


There are some examples of verbs where more than one intransitivizing strategy 
is found on a single verb: word-initial consonant voicing as well as the middle 
marker -fi (for example, ffim ‘to wash (e.g. clothes)’: ffi-fi-m and dsi-f ‘to get washed 
(e.g. in the rain)’. Interestingly, in the following pair of examples, the verb stem 
is transitive (fim ‘to wash (e.g. clothes)’) in one example, but intransitive (dim 
‘to get washed (e.g. clothes)’) in the other. But both take the middle marker. In 
both instances there is an explicit object. In our current understanding, the de- 
fault interpretation of dim is ‘to wash one's own’s hand’, but the occurrence of 
the middle marker here, probably is a kind of emphasizer, wash your own hand, 
not someone else's. 


(229) tara ga:-a: tfi-f-id tot-ke 
child tooth-PL wash-MDL-HAB BE-PST 
*The child was cleaning his teeth' 


(230) sita gud di-f-is ca:mi rat 
f.name hand wash.INTR-MDL-PFV food give.IMP 


‘Sita, wash your hands and (then) give food’ 


We also find a kind of generalization of the reflexive usage of -fiin Kanashi, where 
the verb retains an object or other non-subject argument, and -fi indicates that 
the referent of the latter belongs to the subject; this could be through a kinship 
relation, or part of one's body part (the subject doing something to/with his body- 
part) or belongs to the subject (ownership). 
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(231) nu:ba:  ka-n-ka kim-aj-fo-ka hisa-p an-& 
oh father 2sc-Poss-Poss house-and-field-Poss portion-ACC 1SG-DAT 
ke-f-a-g 


give.1/20-MDL-?-? 
‘(The younger son said to his father:) “Oh father, please give me a share of 
your estate." ' (source: Konow 1909) 


In our Kanashi material we do not seem to have any instance of middle where it 
emphasizes that the action was done collectively. This may be a gap in our mate- 
rial. 


3.1.2 Intransitivizing -e 


The intransitive marker -e in Kanashi occurs only with IA verbs (see Chapter 7). 


(232) k'ul-am [open-INF] : k"ul-e-m [open-INTR-INF] ‘to open (TR : INTR) 
ban-am [make-INF] : ban-e-m [make-INTR-INF] ‘to make (TR : INTR) 


Confusingly, there seem to be some underived disyllabic verb stems ending in -e as 
well (e.g., ba:le-‘look, see’; kafe- ‘cut’). These are recognized by their occurrence 
in clear transitive clauses. In some cases there are also intransitive usages in our 
data, so that the same verb stem receives two different analyses: ba:le-m [look-INF] 
‘to look, see’ : ba:l-e-m [see-INTR-NMLZ] ‘to be visible’. 

Kanashi -e has a close correspondence in Kinnauri -ed (Saxena 2017; 2022). 
The suffixes are presumably cognate, and in Kinnauri, too, -ed occurs only with 
IA verbs. Distinctly from Kanashi, the Kinnauri suffix appears in the variants -e, 
-ed or -en depending on the (morphophonological) context. In Kinnauri there is a 
set of simple (ST) verb stems whose stem-final segments alternate in exactly the 
same way. The most economical description is one where -ed is assumed to be the 
basic form of the suffix and the other two variants are the results of assimilatory 
processes. Kanashi -e is invariant (except for normal phonetic variation involving 
the vowel /e/; see Chapter 2). It is reasonable to assume that Kinnauri presents 
the more original situation, and that Kanashi has lost the final -d (or -n, since the 
cognates of the simple ST verb stems exhibiting this variation in Kinnauri end in 
-n in Kanashi, e.g. lonam ‘to tell’; sanam ‘to kill’; tsunam ‘to tie’). For further details 
on intransitivizing -e, see Chapter 7. 
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3.1.3 Valency increasing -ja: 


The suffix -ja: functions as a transitivizer/causativizer.” It attaches to stems of 
IA origin and to stems with unknown etymology. Very often, the corresponding 
intransitive verb has either -e or - in some cases - the middle marker -/i. 


(233) bi:-m [disappear-INr] : big-ja:-m [disappear-TR-INF] 

mil-e-m [meet-INTR-INF] : mil-ja:-m [meet-TR-INF] 

tul-e-m [sleep-INTR-INF] : ful-ja:-m [sleep-TR-INF] 

cik-e-m [press-INTR-INF] : &ik-ja:-m [press-TR-INF] 

roh-e-m [grow-INTR-INF] : roj-ja:-m [grow-TR-INF] 

sif-e-m [cook-INTR-INF] : sif-ja:-m [cook-TR-INF] 

kate-fi-m [cut-MDL-INF] : kaf-ja:-m [cut-TR-INF] 

ba:l-e-m [see-INTR-INF] / ba:le-fi-m [see-MDL-INF] : ba:l-ja:-m [see-TR-INF] 
Notably, nasal stems do not drop their final consonant before Jo: (e.g. ganja:m ‘to 
count’), which indicates that the -j- patterns as a vowel in the phonological system 


of Kanashi. 
For further details on valency increasing -ja:, see Chapter 7. 


3.1.4 Consonant voicing alternation 


Finally, there is a small number of verb stem pairs, where a transitive verb stem 
beginning with a voiceless obstruent (stop, affricate) has a corresponding in- 
transitive verb stem beginning with the voiced counterpart of this obstruent, e.g. 
t"an ‘drop, fell(TR)' : dan ‘drop, fall(INTR)'; ffi ‘wash(TR)’ : di ‘wash(INTR)’; ffuk 
*break(TR)' : Guy ‘break(INTR)’. This is, however, not a productive process in 
Kanashi. 


25 -ja: is used to derive both transitive and causative verbs from IA items. Despite this, it will be 
consistently glossed [TR] here. 
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3.2 Aspect 
3.2.1 Perfective aspect 


The perfective aspect in Kanashi is formed by adding a suffix -is to verb stems end- 
ing in -ff or -f (including verbs with the middle suffix -/(i)) and by reduplication 
of the final syllable of the verb in all other cases. 


(234) ka na:mi p"a:kutf bakar me-ken-ken 
2sG.NOMeven small goat NEG-give.1/20~PFV 
‘You did not give me even a small goat’ 


(235) dws sima-utf (aka tva~tva 
3.DIST-ERG m.name-DAT money take.away~PFV 


*He sends (out) money to Sima' 


The perfective aspect markers also occur in non-final clauses in clause chain con- 
structions, e.g. 


(236) sohan naf-is gitag-a: ma-la-gu-ta 
m.name sit-PFV song-PL NEG-sing-PROG-NPST 
‘Having sat down, Sohan is not singing’ 


(237) [ffara-ga:od;is ^ ("ak-e-ke 
child-PL play-PFV tire-INTR-PST 


‘The children got tired, having played (for a long time)’ 


(238) sita gud di-f-is da-mi rot 
f.name hand wash.INTR-MDL-PFV eat-NMLZ give-IMP.SG 


‘Sita, wash (your) hands and (then) give food’ 


Finally, the perfective forms of Kanashi verbs are frequently used adjectivally, as 
participles (see Section 2.4.1 above). 


3.2.2 Habitual aspect 


The habitual aspect markers are -id and -ts (the latter as usual with variants -ff and 
-d5), where -id occurs with verb stems ending in -f or -f (including after the middle 
marker -/(i)); and -ts occurs elsewhere. Nasal stems optionally lose the stem-final 
nasal before -ts. 
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(239) didd dok to-f 
there dance-HAB BE.PRS-3PL 


‘There (they) dance’ 


(240) suvari do anganva:rin-a kom fa-ts to 
f.name down.south p.name-LoC work do-HAB BE.PRS 
*Suari works down south in the Anganwadi' 


(241) gu betin kate-ts tot-k 
1SG.NOM tree cut-HAB BE.PRS-1SG 
‘I cut trees daily’ 


(242) tara garg tfi-f-id tot-ke 
child tooth-PL wash-MDL-HAB BE-PST 
‘The child was cleaning his teeth’ 


(243) du bara-ts to 
3.DIST come-HAB BE.PRS 


‘He is coming’ 


(244) sattar lokas t'oro-ga:  ra-ts tot-ke 
seventy person running-PL give-HAB BE-PST 


‘Seventy people were running’ 


Similar to the perfective forms, the habitual aspect markers in Kanashi, too, func- 
tion as participial markers (see Section 2.4.1 above). They are also used in object 
complementation constructions, as illustrated in examples (245-246). 


(245) gu diufta-p | tsamkc-e-ts-u-p tan-me-k 
1SG.NOM moon-acc shine-INTR-HAB-SG-ACC See-PST-1SG 
‘I saw the moon shining’ 


(246) gu santof-u ko:t gaf-i& — tan-me-k 
1SG.NOM f.name-SG.ACC coat wear-HAB See-PST-1SG 
‘I saw Santosh wearing a coat’ 


3.2.3 Progressive aspect 


The progressive aspect marker in Kanashi is -u (as elsewhere in Kanashi it is, at 
times, also realized as -o). With nasal stems, final -n and - are dropped before -u, 
and stem-final -y is optionally dropped (with doublet forms as a result). 
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(247) bar-am [come-INF] ‘to come’ : bar-u [come-PROG] 

nafi-m [sit-INF] ‘to sit, rest’ : nafi-u [sit-PROG] 

bof-am [forget-INF] ‘to forget" : bof-u [forget-PRoG] 

ran-am [give-INF] ‘to give’ : re-u [give-PROG] 

bur-am [throw-INF] ‘to throw’ : buy-u [throw-PROG] 

su-fi-m [bathe-MDL-INF] ‘to bathe’ : su-fi-u [bathe-MDL-PROG] 

kat-e-m [cut-INTR-INF] ‘to cut’ : kaf-e-u [cut-INTR-PROG] 

fan-fi-m [make-MDL-NMLZ] ‘to be made’ : fan-fi-u [make-MDL-PROG] 

k"ul-e-m [open-INTR-INF] ‘to open’ : k"ul-e-u [open-INTR-PROG] 

tsamk-e-m [shine-INTR-INF] ‘to shine’ : tsamk-e-u [shine-INTR-PROG] 

mil-e-m [mix-INTR-INF] ‘to mix’ : mil-e-u [mix-INTR-PROG] 

tul-e-m [sleep-INTR-INF] ‘to sleep’ : ful-e-u [sleep-INTR-PROG] 
With a small number of verbs, the progressive aspect marker is realized as -gu/-ku. 
After the intransitive marker -e and after the middle marker -/i, the progressive 
marker is always -u (never -gu/-ku). Sharma (1992: 364—365) describes the -k in 
the -ku variant of the progressive suffix as the first person agreement marker. This 
is not supported in our material. -gu/-ku shows up in all persons. 

The choice between -u and -gu/-ku does not seem to depend on phonological 

factors. Notably, there are some verbs which can take both markers: 
(248) dam ‘to eat’: da:-gu, œa:-u 

togam ‘to beat’ : ton-u, to-gu 

nem ‘to exist’ : ne-gu, ne-u 


With -gu and -ku, on the other hand, we find -gu after vowels and -ku after conso- 
nants. The only exception in our data is bonam ‘to go’ : bo-ku. 


(249) bon-am [go-1NF] ‘to go’ : bo-ku 
puf-am [sow-INF] ‘to sow’ : puf-ku 
dsab-am [rain-INF] ‘to rain’ : gap-ku 
su-m [bathe-INF] ‘to bathe’ : su-gu 
&a:-m [eat-INF] ‘to eat’ : da:-gu 
tan-am [watch-INF] ‘to watch’ : ta-gu 
gual-am [dig-INF] ‘to dig’ : gual-ku 
ton-am, tog-am [beat-INF] ‘to beat’ : to-gu, ton-u 
krab-am [cry-INF] ‘to cry’ : krab-ku 
tun-am [drink-INF] ‘to drink’ : tun-u, tw-gu 
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lan-am [do-INF] ‘to do, make’ : la:-gu 
tfi-m [wash-INF] ‘to wash’ : ffi-gu 


3.3 Tense 


Kanashi makes a two-way tense distinction between non-past and past. 


3.3.1 Non-past tense 


The marker for non-past tense is -ta. It appears after any valency changing suf- 
fix and the progressive marker. With nasal stems, the final nasal may be kept, 
dropped or assimilated to the -t- of the ending; see, e.g., the verbs ranam ‘to give’ 
and renam ‘to sell’ below. 


(250) banem ‘to build’: bane-ta 
renam ‘to sell’: ret-ta 
baram ‘to come’: bar(a)-ta 
sanam ‘to kill’: sa(t)-ta 
bonam ‘to go’: bok-ta, boy-ta 
sum ‘to bathe’: su-ta 
cam ‘to eat’: da:-ta 
Janam ‘to make’: fa({)-ta 
kanam, kanam ‘to bring’: ka-ta, kat-t 
Jenam ‘to send’: fe-ta 
kenam ‘to give.1/20’: ken-ta, ke-ta 
Jim ‘to die’: fi:-ta 
k"agam ‘to buy’: "han-ta 
tagam ‘to look’: tag-ta 
lanam ‘to do, make’: lat-t, la-ta 
tugam ‘to drink’: tun-ta, tug-ta 
lonam ‘to tell’: lo-ta 
tulem ‘to sleep’: ful(-e)-ta 
milem ‘to meet’: mil-ta 
tsumam ‘to catch’: tsum-ta 
nem ‘to be, exist’: ne-ta 
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fam ‘to dance’: tfa-ta 
ranam ‘to give’: rat-a, ra-ta, ran-ta 
ffi m, dim ‘to wash’: tfi-ta 


(251) gu roc tul-e-u-ta-k 
1SG.NOM daily sleep-INTR-PROG-NPST-1SG 


‘I sleep daily’ 


(252 mukef dilli bon-ta 
m.name p.name go-NPST 


‘Mukesh will go/goes to Delhi’ 


(253) gu œa:b-a su-fi-u-ta-k 
1SG.NOM now-Loc bathe-MDL-PROG-NPST-1SG 
‘Tam bathing right now’ 


(254) gu mud fer-p san-ta-k 
1SG.NOM yesterday tiger-Acc kill-NPsT-1sG 


‘Yesterday I was killing a tiger’ 


3.3.2 Past tense 


The past tense marker has the allomorphs -ke, -ge and -me, which are used with 
all persons, optionally signalled by an added person indexing suffix. Additionally, 
there are some portmanteau past tense markers used with third person subjects 
(see below). 

-ke/-ge are the normal past tense markers Their basic distribution is that -ge 
occurs after vowels and -ke after most consonants, although we find a fair number 
of instances in our material where -ke appears after a vowel, e.g.: 


(255) gu bedd&a k"ag-am-a | bo-ke-k 
1sG.NOM seed buy-NMLZ-LOC go-PST-1SG 


‘I went to buy seeds’ 


As elsewhere in Kanashi, the vowel in -ke/-ge is realized also as [i] (i.e. [ki/gi]). 
Also, as elsewhere when the past tense marker occurs word-finally, the final vowel 
is, at times, not audible (e.g. [bok(e)] (He) went’). 

With nasal stems we find a variety of forms: 
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(1a) The past tense marker is realized as -me and the verb-stem final consonant 
is retained (e.g. sanam ‘to kill’ : san-me-k [kill-PsT-1sc]; tanam ‘to look’ : 
tay-me-k [look-PsT-1sc]). 

(1b) The past tense marker is realized as -me and the verb-stem final consonant is 
dropped (e.g. lanam ‘to do, to make’ : la-me-k [do-PsT-1sc]). 

(2) When the verb stem ends in a retroflex nasal (e.g. ranam ‘to give’), the past 
tense marker is -me (ran-me [give-PsT]); here we also find the past tense 
marker -ke, but in this case, the stem final consonant loses its nasalization: 
rat-ke-k. 


These past tense markers occur with all person subjects, and they are the only pos- 
sibility with first and second person subjects. With third person subjects, Kanashi 
has two additional past-tense markers: -mug and -gja/-gjo. They occur only with 
third person subjects in our data. 


(256 du &a-ge / nwga:-s &a-gja [| ram-us an-u-p 
3.DIST eat-PST / 3.PROX-PL-ERG eat-PST.3 / m.name-ERG REFL-SG-ACC 
tan-mug [tanmuk] 
watch-PsT.3 
*S/He ate’ / ‘S/He ate’ / ‘Ram watched me’ 


The following list shows some of the past-tense forms attested in our data. 


(257) anam ‘to carry’ : an-me 
milem ‘to meet’ : mile-ge, mile-ke 
a:rem ‘to call’ : a:y-e-me, a:p-e-mug 
pim ‘to lose’ : pi:-me, pi:-mug 
banem ‘to build’ : bane-k(e) 
ranam ‘to give’ : ran-ke, ran-me, rat-ke, ran-mug, ran-mug 
baram ‘to come’ : bar(a)-ke 
renam ‘to sell’ : ren-mug 
bim ‘to disappear’ : bi-ge 
sanam ‘to kill’ : sat-ke, san-me, san-mug 
bonam ‘to go’ : bo(k)-ke 
sum ‘to bathe’ : su-me, su-mug 
dvanam, tvanam ‘to take out’ : dvat-ke, dvan-me, tvat-ke, tuan-me 
fanam ‘to make’ : fan-e, fat-ge, fan-(e)-me, fan-mug 
cam ‘to eat’ : &a:-ge, oke, dza:-gja 
Jenam ‘to send’ : fe-mug 
kanam, kanam ‘to bring’ : kan-mug 
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fim ‘to die’ : fi:-g(e), fi:-k(e) 

katem ‘to cut’ : kate-me, kate-mug 
tagam ‘to look’ : tag-e, tan-me 

kenam ‘to give.1/20’ : ken-k(e) 

tugam ‘to drink’ : tu-ke 

k"agam ‘to buy’ : Fan me 

tulem ‘to sleep’ : fule-k(e) 

k"agem ‘to cough’ : k"ane-k(e) 

ts"a:m ‘to listen’ : ts"a:-me 

kulam ‘to open’ : k"ul(i)-mu(g) 

ffa:m ‘to dance’ : ffa:-ge 

lanam ‘to do, make’ : la-k(e), la-me, la-mug 
ffi: m, dim ‘to wash’ : ffi-ge, ffi-me, ffi-mug 
lonam ‘to tell’ : lon-me, lon-mu(g) 

wnam ‘to take’ : u:n-mug 


3.4 Subject indexing 


Kanashi has subject index markers. They are placed after tense, aspect and mood 
markers. The subject index markers are the following (the corresponding subject 
pronouns are also provided in the following table): 


SG (pronoun) (suffix) PL (pronoun) (suffix) 
1 gu -k ni (1PLE) Hr 
ette(-s) (1PLI) -muk 
2 ka -n ki -n (and -n) 
3 du(s,nuts Ø du-ga:(-s), nu-ga:Cs) -f (and Ø) 


Note that the two verbal suffixes -muk [-1PL1] and -mug [-PsT.3] are very similar in 
form, and due to the phonetic system of Kanashi, -mug [-PST.3] is also realized as 


26 -y will be glossed [1/2PL] in the examples in this chapter. This (along with Tika Ram Joshi's 
glossing of ki as [2PL]) possibly suggests that Kanashi has retained an older stage, while Kinnauri 
has grammaticalized the 2/3PL pronoun as honorific singular forms/markers. In Kinnauri -7 in- 
dexes 2SG.H and -f 3sG.H. It is, however, interesting to note that in Kanashi we have a retroflex 
nasal consonant [n] in ran, while Kinnauri has an [n] - a possible influence of the neighboring IA 
languages. 
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[muk], and both -mug and -muk are also realized as [mu] and [mo] word-finally 
(see Chapter 2 for details). But -muk and -mug occur in two different slots, -muk 
Lis in the IDX slot and -mug [-PsT.3] in the TNS slot. The verb index marker 
-muk [mu(k)] [-1PL1] occurs with both past and non-past tense markers, while -mug 
[-PsT.3] is a past tense marker. 

Other authors have noted (Konow 1909; Sharma 1992), and we also find in our 
material, that the attested verb forms in actual language data are not the expected 
ones; we often see "first person" forms with explicit third person subjects, and vice 
versa. We do not have enough data to formulate an explanation for this. 


3.5 Object “indexing” - the verb ken/ran ‘give’ 


Unlike Kinnauri, Kanashi does not show an inflectional marker indexing an af- 
fected SAP on the verb, but it does have the same kind of suppletive paradigm 
for the verb ‘give? that we find in Kinnauri: ken- [give.1/20] occurs with affected 
speech act participants (first or second person beneficiaries) and ram- 'give' occurs 
elsewhere. Further, just as in Kinnauri, both ran- and ken- have two stem variants 
each: ken- and ke- and ran- and ra-/re-, respectively.?9 


(258) me-ken-ken 
NEG-give.1/20~PFV 


‘did not give me/you' 


(259) du-s das taka-n lot-u-p ke-ta 
3.DIST-ERG ten money-POSS note-SG-ACC give.1/20-NPST 


*He will give (me/you) a ten rupee note' 


In our material ran- ‘give’ and ken- [give.1/20] occur in the following forms (except 
imperatives and prohibitives which are described below in Section 3.8): 


NPST PST HAB PFV 
ran-am ‘to give’ ran-ta, rat-ta, ra-ta ran-me, rat-ke, ran-ke — ran-ts, ra-ts  re-re 
ken-am ‘to give.1/20' ken-ta, ke-ta ken-ke ken~ken 


27 Sharma (1992: 361) states that Pattani too has two verb forms for ‘give’: ran and ke, the latter 
occurs with first person indirect object and ray with third person indirect object. 

28 Even if there is no doubt that the Kanashi and Kinnauri verbs are cognates, this behavior of 
the verb ‘give’ in particular is attested in a number of languages across the globe (Comrie 2003). 
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As we can see here, both have several allomorphs. As a nasal stem, when ran- 
‘give’ is followed by a morpheme which begins with at, in some cases there is 
assimilation: [ratta]. The past tense marker appears as -me with ran- ‘give’. 

ken- 'give.1/20' does not show any signs of assimilation. The past tense marker 
here is realized as -ke. Similarly, as mentioned above, the verb final consonant 
(-n/-n, respectively) of ran- and ken- is not always realized. 

This person-based distinction in the choice of the verb for ‘give’ is maintained 
in non-finite clauses. For example, in a clause chain construction. 


(260) ka na:mi p"akutf bakar me-ken~ken dug-ud 
2sG.NOM even small goat NEG-give.1/20~PFV 3.DIST-DAT 
an-u-ka mita:r-a:-uœ k"ufi fo-ta-y 


REFL-SG-POSS friend-PL-DAT happy do-NPST-1PLE 
‘Yet you never gave me even a young goat so that me and my friends could 
celebrate’ 


Unlike Kinnauri, in Kanashi we find some occurrences of ran- with affected speech 
act participants. This typically happens when the interpretation of ran- is some- 
thing else than ‘give’, as in (261-263),? which could be taken to indicate that these 
usages are no longer perceived as representing the same verb. 


(261) du-s an-p  ra[-ke-guk 
3.DIST-ERG 1SG-ACC give(bite)-PsT-? 
*He bit me' 


(262) gopal-us nin-p sab ran-mug 
m.name-ERG 1PLE-ACC all give(hit)-PsT.3 
*Gopal hit all of us' 


(263) gopal-us k-p | ran mug 
m.name-ERG 2PL-ACC give(hit)-PsT.3 
‘Gopal hit you (PL)’ 
Finally, the IA verb de- ‘give’, too, occurs in our material. It shows an interesting 


combination of IA and ST elements. Unfortunately we don’t have any examples of 
de ‘give’ with an affected SAP. 


NPST PST PROG 
de- "give  de-ta  de-ke deu 


29 These usages represent a semantic change similar to that hinted at in the English idiom to 
give as good as one gets. 
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3.6 The verb ‘be’ 


The verb to ‘be’ functions both as copula and as verb of location or existence. In 
addition, in the non-past there is a distinct lexical verb of location nem ‘to be, to 
exist’ which does not appear to have copular usage. 

As opposed to other verbs, where, as we have seen, the main dividing line 
in the tense system runs between non-past and past, both to and ne-m [be-INF] 
show a three-way present-past-future opposition in their tense inflection. The 
paradigm of to is shown in the following table. 


PRS PST FUT 

1sc  tot-k tot-ke-k(-e), tot-ke hof-ta-k 
Jee to-n tot-ke-n, tot-ko-n hof-ta-n 
3sG to tot-k(-on) hof-ta 
1PLE  tot-ki-n/to-n — tot-ke-n hof-ta-n 
1PLI  ton-muk tot-ke-muk hof-ta-muk 
2PL to-n tot-ke-n, tot-ko-n hof-ta-n 
3PL to-f tot-k(-on), tot-k(-on) hof-ta-f 


The copula is not obligatory in Kanashi. For example, dufan tři [cloud today] ‘It 
is cloudy today’. 

Itis also used as auxiliary verb in the second of the two finite verb structures 
described above (see the beginning of Section 3). This is described in more detail 
below in Section 3.9. 

The verb of location/existence nem is inflected as shown in the following ta- 
ble. Note that there are no distinct past-tense forms; instead, forms of to are used. 
Formally, the forms glossed as ‘future’ are non-past forms (with -ta [-NPsT]) and 


the ‘present’ forms contain -u-ta [-PROG-NPST]. 


1sG 
2sG 
3sG 
1PLE 
1PLI 
2PL 
3PL 


PRS 


ne-u-ta-k 
ne-u-ta-n 
ne-u-ta 
ne-u-ta-n 
ne-u-ta-muk 
ne-u-ta-n 
ne-u-ta-f 


(PST) 


tot-ke-k(-e), tot-ke 
tot-ke-n, tot-ko-n 
tot-k(-on) 

tot-ke-n 

tot-ke-muk 
tot-ke-n, tot-ko-n 
tot-k(-on), tot-k(-on) 


FUT 


ne-ta-k 
ne-ta-n 
ne-ta 
ne-ta-n 
ne-ta-muk 
ne-ta-n 
ne-ta-f 


The corresponding forms of to can always be used instead of nem, and according 
to one of our language consultants, there is no difference between the two alterna- 
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tives. According to him, both are used by all, both older as well as younger speak- 
ers, although to is more frequent. Sharma (1992: 359), too, suggests that there does 
not seem to be any difference. 


3.7 Negation 


Verbal negation is formally expressed by adding a prefix mV- to the verb. Unlike 
some other ST languages, the form of the negative marker in Kanashi is not sensi- 
tive to tense/aspect. However, the vowel of the prefix is assimilated to the vowel 
quality of the first vowel of the verb stem. Thus we find that it appears as ma-, mi-, 
mo-, and mu-, depending on the vocalism of the verb stem.?? 
(264) gu nu ka:m-a: ma-fan-me-k 

1SG.NOM DEM.PROX work-PL NEG-do-PST-1SG 

‘I did not do those tasks’ 


(265) gu didd mo-bo-ke-k 
1SG.NOM there NEG-g0-PST-1SG 


‘I did not go there’ 


(266) svari-s latpat-ga:-p mi-tfi-mug 
f.name-ERG garment-PL-ACC NEG-wash-PST.3 
*Suari did not wash clothes’ 


(267) Jusen mu-tu-gu-ta-y 
rice.beer NEG-drink-PROG-NPST-1/2PL 


‘We are not drinking rice beer’ (Konow) 


A similar pattern is observed in non-final clauses. 


(268) ka na:mi p"akutf bakar me-ken~ken dug-ud& 
2sG.NOMeven small goat NEG-give.1/20~PFV 3.DIST-DAT 
an-u-ka mita:r-a:-ud k'ufi fo-ta-n 


REFL-SG-POSS friend-PL-DAT merry dO-NPST-1PLE 
‘Yet you never gave me even a young goat so that me and my friends could 
celebrate’ (Konow) 


30 Pattani (Sharma 1989) has two negative prefixes ma- and tha-. They do not show correlation 
with tense/aspect or vowel harmony. Darma (Willis Oko 2019) may have vowel harmony in the 
vowel of the negative marker (Willis 2007: 369), similar to that of Qiang and Dolakha Newar. In 
Darma the distribution of verb-indexing markers (sc) in negative clauses is dependent on PST 
vs. NPST. 
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(269) ma-tan-m=i mufkil to 
NEG-see-INF-EMP difficult be pps 
*Not seeing is difficult 


3.7.1 Negation of the verb ‘be’ 


The copula to and the verb of location/existence nem have a common suppletive 
negated stem mat. [NEG.be-]. It is used in all persons and numbers in all tenses. 
The same form is also used in negated auxiliary constructions (mot. [NEG.BE-]). 


(270) gu dimida:r matt 
1SG.NOM farmer NEG.be.PRS-1SG 
‘Iam not a farmer’ 


(271) gu nali cimidar maj-ge-k 
1SG.NOM last.year farmer NEG.be-PST-1SG 
‘Last year I was not a farmer’ 


(272) nwga:  /[dwga: —dimida:r-a: matt 
3.PROX-PL / 3.PROX-PL farmer-PL NEG.be.PRS-3PL 
*They are not farmers' 


(273) nali nu-ga: /du-ga:  (sab)dimida:r-a: majj-ge 
last.year 3.DIST-PL / 3.PROX-PL (all) farmer-PL NEG.be-PST 
‘Last year they were not farmers’ 


(274) ette kim-a ma:j-muk / mai-y [mái] 
1PLI house-Loc NEG.be.PRS-1PLI / NEG.be.PRS-1/2PL 
*We are not at home' 


(275) ette mud kim-a maj-ge-n 


PLI yesterday house-Loc NEG.be-PST-1/2PL 
“We were not at home yesterday’ 


3.8 Imperative and prohibitive 


The imperative can be expressed with the bare verb stem, e.g. naf ‘sit!’. Addition- 
ally, Kanashi has specific optional imperative suffixes expressing number and 
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gender. Together with an optional prohibitive prefix, they define the following 
structure: 


(PROH-)V-IMP(-SG/PL)(-M/F) 

ÜÉv V  (CU-t/0)Cu/-o) [(-se)(-m)] 
(-t/-t/D)(-e) [(-s6)(-F)] 
(-n/-n)(-0/-u) [CPC M)] 
(-n/-n)-e) [CP CE] 


The distribution of the imperative singular suffix allomorphs is determined by 
the stem-final segment. Ø (null) occurs after vowel-final stems?! and -t after 
consonant-final stems. In nasal stems, the stem-final consonant is deleted and 
-t or -t is affixed to to the stem, the latter with stems ending in nu. The plural 
imperative suffix is -y in all contexts except after verb stems ending in a velar 
nasal, where -n appears instead, a case of dissimilation. The masculine marker -u 
in imperative constructions is frequently realized as -o. 


INF [-sc-m] Leer [-PL-m] [-PL-F] 
san-am ‘to kill’ sa-t-o sa-t-e Sa-n-o Sa-n-e 
ren-am ‘to sell’ re-t-o re-t-e re-n-o re-n-e 
an-am ‘to carry’ a-t-o a-t-e a-]-o a-n-e 
lan-am ‘to make Joo la-je la-n-o la-n-e 
ran-am ‘to give’ ra-t’-u ra-[-e ra-]-o ra-p-e 
fan-am ‘to do’ Ja-tu — fa-t'-e fa-n-o fa-n-e 
bon-am ‘to go’ bon-t-o | bomp-te bon-n-o bon-n-e 
tun-am ‘to drink’ tun-t-u tun-t-e tun-n-o tun-n-e 
da:-m ‘to eat’ da-u ca:-je da:--o da:--e 
ts"a:--m ‘to listen’ ` ts"a-o ts"a:-e ts"a:-n-o ts"a:-n-e 
Him ‘to wash’ ffi-u ffi-e ffi-n-o ffi-n-e 


tuf-ja:-m ‘to wipe!  tuf-ja-u  tufja-ve  [ufja-g-o tuf-ja:-ņ-e 


The subject (i.e., the second person pronoun ka/ki) may also explicitly occur to- 
gether with the imperatives: ka nid naf ‘you sit here!’. If the imperative clause has 
a direct object, the object takes the regular inflectional endings: 


(276) ti tun-n-e 
water drink-IMP.PL-F 
‘Drink water!’ 


31 This also happens with at least one consonant-final verb in our data (tog-am ‘to beat, hit’): 
to-u [hit.1mp.sG-M], to-e [hit.IMP.sG-F], to-7-o [hit-IMP.PL-M], to-y-e [hit-IMP.PL-F]. 
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(277) suma:m-a-p a-t-o 
thing-PL-ACC carry-IMP.SG-M 


‘Carry (the) things!’ 


The verb ‘come’ has a suppletive imperative form dar [come.1MP] [dgar] ~ [œar] 
(the non-imperative infinitive stem ‘come’ is bar-). The regular imperative markers 
are not suffixed to œar. 

As discussed above in Section 3.5, the verb 'give' has two distinct stems (ken-, 
ran-), where ken- occurs with affected speech act participants. However, in imper- 
ative clauses ran- ‘give’ occurs also with speech act participants in our material. 

The prohibitive prefix t"a- that we find in Kanashi also occurs in many other 
ST languages. It is prefixed to the imperative verb form, including the suppletive 
imperative form of ‘come’ (t"a-djar [PROH-come.IMP] ‘don’t come!’). In Kanashi, 
unlike in Kinnauri, but analogously to the negative prefix (see Section 3.7), the 
vowel of the prohibitive marker to. assimilates to the first vowel of the verb stem, 
except when this is e. In the last-mentioned case the prohibitive prefix remains 
t"a-. In our material there is no instance of prohibitives where the first verb stem 
vowel is i. 


(278) tuf-ja:-u [wipe-TR-IMP.sG.M] : t"u-fuf-ja:-u [PROH-wipe-TR-IMP.SG.M] 
tuf-ja:-n [wipe-TR-IMP.PL] : t"u-uf-ja:-j [PROH-wipe-TR-IMP.PL] 
&a:-u [eat-IMP.sG.M] : t"a-ca:-u, t"a-dza:-o [PROH-eat-IMP.SG.M] 
ca:-y-o [eat-IMP.PL-M] : t"a-cka:-y-o [PROH-eat-IMP.PL-M] 

&a:-e [eat-IMP.SG.F] : t"a-c&a:-e [PROH-eat-IMP.SG.F] 

&a:-j-e [eat-IMP.PL-F] : t'a-cka:-y-e [PROH-eat-IMP.PL-F] 

ka bon-t [you come-1MP.sG] : t"o-bon-t [PRoH-come-IMP.sG] 

boy-n-o [come-IMP.PL-M] : t’o-boy-n-o [PROH-come-IMP.PL-M] 

boy-t-e [come-IMP.SG-F] : t"o-boy-t-e [PROH-come-IMP.SG-F] 

boy-n-e [come-IMP.PL-F] : t"o-boy-n-e [PROH-come-IMP.PL-F] 

bed&a puf-t [seed sow-1MP.sc] : bedc&a t"u-puf-t [seed PROH-SOW-IMP.SG] 


3.9 Complex verb forms 


Kanashi has two types of grammatical complex verb constructions — as opposed 
to the more lexical support verb constructions described above in Section 2.2, es- 
pecially example (14) - labeled "Aux 1" and "Aux 2" in the verb complex schemas 
given above in Section 3. 

The verb ‘be’ (see Section 3.6) is used as an auxiliary (glossed [BE-] in this 
usage) in (Aux 1) constructions with the general structure 
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V-ASP BE-TNS-IDX 


For example: 


(279) 


(280) 


gu cda:-ts_ tot-k 
1SG.NOM eat-HAB BE.PRS-1SG 


‘Tam eating’ 


Yara gar-o  ffi--id tot-ke 
child tooth-PL wash-MDL-HAB BE-PST 
‘The child was cleaning his teeth’ 


The compound verb (Aux 2) construction is another grammatical complex verb 
construction in Kanashi. Here the main verb (its stem or its perfective form) is 
followed by a vector verb.” In our data we have attested fan- ‘do’ and bon- ‘go’ as 
vector verbs (glossed [Do-] and [co-], respectively): 


(281) 


(282) 


(283) 


(284) 


harija-s rinig-p tupk'-s ran fan-mug [sanmuk] 
m.name-ERG snake-ACC gun-INS give DO-PST.3 


*Harija killed the snake with a gun' 


indr-us ran-a bo-ke sap san fan-mug [sanmuk] 
m.name-ERG summit-LOC go-PST snake kill DO-PST.3 


‘Indra went to the summit and killed the snake’ 


nu-s ffara-ga-p  t'epr-a:[Cepre] re-re ` fan-mug [sanmuk] 
3.PROX-ERG child-PL-ACC slap-PL give-PFV DO-PST.3 


'S/He slapped the children’ 


sonu  malani bud-buqd bo-k 
m.name p.name leave-PFV GO-PST 


‘Sonu went, leaving Malana (forever)’ 


32 Kinnauri has a parallel construction, where the lexical main verb in the perfective is combined 
with one of a small number of auxiliary-like “vector verbs” — such as nimu ‘to stay’, rannu/kemu 
‘to give’, bjomu ‘to go’, tamu ‘to keep’, fennu ‘to send’ - each of which adds a specific semantic 
dimension to the main verb (and serves as the carrier of finite verb morphology). 
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4 Clauses and sentences 


4.1 Word order 


The default and the most frequent constituent order in direct elicitation is SOV, 
where the subject (both noun and pronoun) normally occurs in the first position. 


(285) harija-s rinig-p tupk"-s ran fan-mug [sanmuk] 
m.name-ERG snake-ACC gun-INS give DO-PST.3 
*Harija killed the snake with a gun' 


(286) nu hudyis t'id křiraņ dalats ken-ke 
DEM.PROX cow-ERG little milk today give-PST 


‘This cow gave (us) little milk today’ 


(287) du-s og madras-wp tan-mug 
3.DIST-ERG fair.complexioned man-SG-ACC see-PST.3 


*He saw a white/fair-complexioned man' 


(288) gu du-ga:-p rodz ta-gu-ta-k 
1SG.NOM 3.DIST-PL-ACC every.day look-PROG-NPST-1SG 


‘I am watching them every day’ 


4.2 Alignment 


For core expressions, Kanashi noun phrases (other than first and second person 
singular pronouns) have three cases available, though their distribution leads to 
a complex alignment pattern. The ergative is used for some, but not all, transitive 
subjects, and also for some more agentive intransitive subjects. The accusative 
is used for some, but not all, direct objects. In both cases, subjects and direct ob- 
jects can appear in the nominative instead. Kanashi thus has both differential sub- 
ject marking and differential object marking, combined with semantic alignment 
(agentive versus patientive). 

First and second person pronouns (except 1PLI) lack an ergative case, using 
the nominative instead, but generally take accusative marking. 
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4.3 Experiencer subjects 


Like many other languages of South Asia, Kanashi has oblique - or dative, or ex- 
periencer — subjects. The dative marker occurs on the “subject” of an obligative 
construction and in the dative subject construction. 


(289) aņ-&=i sauda-ga: fobilas lag-e-ta 
1SG-DAT=EMP candy-PL good feel-INTR-NPST 
‘T like sweets’ 


(290) an du kamra dem lag 
1SG.NNOM DEM.DIST room big feel 


‘That room felt big to me’ 


(291) nin-&  ti-ka kam=i 
1PLE-DAT water-POSS shortage=EMP 
‘We do have a shortage of water’ 


(292) dwga-ud: sardi Joke 
3.DIST-PL-DAT cold(N) feel-PsT 


‘They had a cold’ 


4.4 Clause chaining 


Kanashi makes use of clause chaining, whereby any number of non-final clauses 
(including zero) are followed by a final clause. Non-final clauses use (at least) the 
perfective form(s) of the verb (see Section 3.2.1). Non-final clauses differ from final 
clauses in that only final clauses take tense and subject index marking. Hence, 
non-final clauses are normally interpreted to have the same subject as the final 
clause. It is very likely that such coreferentiality is a preference rather than an 
absolute constraint; cf. (293) from Kinnauri. 


(293) Kinnauri (kfk) (Saxena 2022): 
ga-s ston lan-ts mi-pəņn  tag-o-k 
1SG-ERG song make-HAB man-DAT observe-PST-1SG 


‘I looked at the man while he (= the man) was singing’ 
‘Tlooked at the man while I was singing’ 
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4.5 Content and polar questions 


In our data, we have only attested polar questions with second person singular 
subject. Just as in Kinnauri, in Kanashi too, -a ([a] ~ [e]) is suffixed to the finite 
verb in polar questions. This -a also occurs in WH-questions, but its occurrence in 
WH-questions is not obligatory. 


(294) ko pata to-a 
2SG-DAT knowledge be.NPST-Q 
‘Do you know (X)? 

(295) ka nu-p rat-ta-n-a 
2SG.NOM 3.PROX-ACC strike-NPST-2SG-Q 
‘Will you beat him?’ 

(296) tuņ-a 
drink-Q 


*May I drink?' (Sharma 1992: 377) 


(297) ki nif tfl"ub bar-ta-n-e [b"ettne] 
2PL two when come-NPST-1/2PL-Q 
*When will the two of you come?' 


4.6 Honorificity 


Distinct from some of its linguistic relatives and geographical neighbors, Kanashi 
does not mark honorificity grammatically, neither in the choice of pronouns nor 
in verb indexing. There is also no lexical expression of honorificity, e.g., by using 
different noun, verb, or adjective stems based on mutual interlocutor status rela- 
tions in discourse. Honorificity is, however, indicated by using a plural pronoun 
form for a singular referent, and vice versa (see Section 2.3.2). 
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Synchrony: variation 


Anju Saxena, Anna Sjóberg, Padam Sagar, and Lars Borin 
4 Linguistic variation: a challenge for 
describing the phonology of Kanashi 


Abstract: Kanashi exhibits a great deal of variation on several linguistic levels, 
which raises questions of a theoretical and methodological nature relevant to the 
formulation of useful and faithful linguistic descriptions of Kanashi. In this chap- 
ter, we address such questions in connection with working out a description of the 
phonology of Kanashi as part of a larger language documentation effort. Specifi- 
cally, we discuss two aspects ofthe sound system of Kanashi where we have noted 
considerable variation among our language consultants, and which consequently 
necessitate reflection and discussion over their place - if any - in the phonology 
of Kanashi: aspirated voiced stops and geminated (long) consonants. 


Keywords: Kanashi, Sino-Tibetan, phonology, phonetics, variation 
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1 Introduction 


In this chapter, we will describe some challenges we have faced in preparing a 
description of the phonology of Kanashi as part of a more extensive language- 
documentation effort among whose main results are the descriptions presented 
in Chapters 2 and 3 in this volume. The challenges are primarily caused by the 


t Thefollowing notational conventions are used in this chapter. Phonetic transcriptions are given 
in IPA notation in square brackets “[...]”. Even though our transcription conventions for Kanashi 
are intended as phonemic, whenever we wish to stress that phonemes and phonemic represen- 
tations are under discussion, we write single phonemes and phoneme sequences surrounded by 
“/.../”. We represent geminate consonants as doubled (biphonemic) rather than long (i.e. we write 
daddu rather than dad:u), but we would like to stress that this does not imply a strong preference 
on our part for the one or the other analysis. 


@ Open Access. © 2022 Anju Saxena, Anna Sjöberg, Padam Sagar and Lars Borin, SOEN published by 
De Gruyter. This work is licensed under a Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 In- 
ternational License. 

https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110703245-004 
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amount of inter- and intra-speaker variation evidenced in our recordings. We will 
discuss the following two phonological phenomena to illustrate our case, both 
concerning the phoneme inventory of Kanashi: 

1. the status of aspirated voiced stop consonants (Section 4.1) 

2. geminate ~ singleton consonant variation (Section 4.2) 


2 Data collection 


The following description is based mainly on the speech of three Kanashi speak- 
ers (2,063 sound files for 975 words): one older male Kanashi speaker (older male, 
“OM” in the following) and two younger speakers, one man (younger male, “YM”) 
and one woman (younger female, “YF”). At the time of the data collection OM 
was about 50 years old, YM around 22 years old and YF around 28 years old. The 
female speaker had received some formal education. Both male speakers were 
illiterate; they had not received any formal education. All three speakers were 
born and brought up in the village. Like most other Kanashi speakers, they leave 
the village occasionally. All three could understand Hindi (hin), the national lan- 
guage of India, and Kullu Pahari (kfx),! the locally dominant language, both Indo- 
Aryan (IA) languages. While the female speaker could speak Hindi quite well, the 
male speakers (especially YM) spoke a mixed Hindi with strong influence of their 
mother tongue Kanashi. 

The Kullu Pahari data in this chapter is from our fieldnotes;* Hindi data is 
from McGregor (1993). 

Apart from lexical items, we have also collected elicited phrases and sen- 
tences and some narratives. The elicitation was done in Hindi. All recordings 
were done with a general documentary purpose, that is, not with a particular 
phonetic experiment in mind. This means that in some cases the materials are 
not optimal for the analyses conducted on them (e.g. having list intonation, not 
having tokens of the same word from all speakers etc.). The acoustic phonetic 
analysis of the sound files was done using Praat (Boersma & Weenink 2018). 


1 It is also referred to as Kullui/Kulluvi/Inner Siraji. 
2 Thanks to our language consultants Mrs Kanta Devi and Mrs Meena Bodh for their input. 
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3 Linguistic variation in Kanashi 


Even with the limited data available on Kanashi, the language exhibits a great 
deal of variation, at several linguistic levels. For instance, there are no less than 
four different ways of forming composite numerals in Kanashi for each cardinal 
in the range 21-99, and in addition the corresponding Hindi numerals can also be 
freely used instead. The Kanashi numerals are described and discussed in more 
detail in Chapter 5 of this volume. 

IA loanwords are found in the language in both an older and a more re- 
cent form, showing different degrees of integration into the linguistic system of 
Kanashi. Lexical items belonging to the older loanword stratum have undergone 
various adaptation processes, not only in their pronunciation, but notably also 
addition of the adaptive suffixes -es/-an/-in to IA noun and adjective stems (see 
Table 1 and Chapter 6). 


Table 1: Older IA loanwords in Kanashi 


Gloss Kanashi Kullu Pahari 
‘traditional guesthouse’ marhan marh 
‘treasury’ bandarag ` b"anqa:r 
‘cattleshed’ k"uran k^ur 

‘name’ naman nam 

‘wall’ bitin bit 

‘bucket’ batir bali 

‘thief’ fforas ffor 


Distinct from this, more recently borrowed IA nouns and adjectives occur with- 
out these adaptive markers, and also retain the phonological structure of IA to a 
greater extent than in the older loanword stratum, e.g. dahi ‘yoghurt’; lari ‘wife’. 
This now leads to situations where we find lexical doublets going back to the 
same IA item in our data, e.g. gra:man ~ gram ‘village’; na:mar ~ na:m ‘name’; 
dilin ~ dilli ‘Delhi’. This, too, contributes to variation — both in phonological re- 
alization and in creating lexical and morphological variants. In such cases it is 
not easy to draw a line between borrowings and instances of code mixing. For the 
most part, we have treated these cases as borrowing, with one main exception. In 
instances where we have pronunciation variants of a certain lexical item with IA 
etymology, e.g. [pudza] ~ [putfas] ‘fifty’ (cf. standard Hindi pacas ‘fifty’), we ex- 
amined if the more standard IA form is found only in the speech of the literate 
speaker(s), and in those instances where this turned out to be true we chose the 
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other variant as our phonemic representation of that lexical item, e.g. pucza ‘fifty’. 
Such variation is not unique to Kanashi, but instances of variation which cannot 
be correlated with some linguistic/socio-cultural factors, pose a challenge to the 
linguist, especially when the phoneme inventory is often seen as a closed set. 

In this chapter we will describe some challenges we have faced in describing 
the phonology of Kanashi in the face of the variation found. It is likely that sev- 
eral factors contribute to the variation that we find in Kanashi. Kanashi is an oral 
language. It is in the early days of documentation, so that uncertainties about the 
phonemic status of segments may possibly translate into variation in transcrip- 
tions. Some of the variations that we see in our data may be due to variation among 
speakers correlating with demographic and sociocultural factors, e.g. literacy and 
increasing intrusion of Hindi (one of the two national languages of India and the 
official state language of Himachal Pradesh, as well as the medium of instruction 
in schools). 

Another suggested factor contributing to variation in descriptions of lesser- 
known languages is (inadvertent) inclusion of more than one geographical vari- 
ety into the description. This does not seem to be a relevant factor in the case 
of Kanashi, however, as Kanashi is spoken only in one village (Malana), and the 
physical structure of the village is rather compact with houses close to one an- 
other. 

Further, there is the observation made about many endangered languages 
that there may be variation without any apparent explanation — no stylistic dif- 
ferences, no social variables such as age or class correlating with the variation 
(Cook 1989; Palosaari & Campbell 2011). This may be the result of previously oblig- 
atory phonological processes being lost, giving rise to free variation. The mecha- 
nisms behind these changes in phonology in endangered languages are probably 
multifarious. It has been suggested that a pivotal role is played by so-called semi- 
speakers, i.e. speakers who have not learnt the language fully (Cook 1989). In the 
case of Kanashi, children still acquire the language, there are no semi-speakers 
and the language is used in everyday life in the village. Thus, the role of imperfect 
learning or semi-speakers in any variation found in Kanashi should be negligible. 

Others stress the influence of language contact, e.g. Andersen (1982), who 
proposes the generalization that contrasts are maintained that exist both in the 
target language and the language with which it is in contact and also contrasts 
that carry a high functional load. As Malana village where Kanashi is spoken has 
neighboring villages where IA languages are spoken, one assumption could be 
that linguistic variation in Kanashi can possibly be due to contact with speakers of 
neighboring villages. This, however, is not a major contributing factor, as Kanashi 
speakers, in their everyday life, maintain a clear distinction between Kanashi and 
non-Kanashi people. 
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The effects of language contact, however, cannot be discounted, as most 
Kanashi speakers are bilingual. Despite the focus on maintaining distance from 
non-locals, there is regular interaction for religious and economical purposes 
between Malana and the neighboring IA-speaking villages. As mentioned above, 
the Kanashi lexicon in fact contains a large share of IA loanwords. In recent times, 
with the advent of (satellite) television, mobile phones and the internet, the in- 
fluence of Hindi has become an integral part of the linguistic environment of 
Kanashi speakers. 

Finally, we should perhaps also not overlook the circumstance that we have 
from an early age been prescriptively exposed to our own standard language 
with its concomitant normative conceptual framework connected to language 
standardization, which easily could be unreflectingly carried over into language 
description conducted by us in our capacity of academic linguists, arguably a 
special case of “written language bias in linguistics” (Linell 2005). It is well rec- 
ognized that a central aspect of the creation of standard languages is reduction 
of variation; some variants are simply excluded from the standard (Joseph 1987: 
126ff). This means that a language like Kanashi would be expected to exhibit more 
variation simply by virtue of not being standardized.’ 

The fact remains that we find a great deal of variation in Kanashi, and more 
research is definitely needed in order to ascertain how (if at all) this variation cor- 
relates with demographic and other factors. Whatever its causes, the variation has 
consequences for the linguistic description of Kanashi, and as a concrete illustra- 
tion of this we now turn to a discussion of two instances of variation in the sound 
system of Kanashi which have forced us to think about what should be counted 
as evidence for phonemic status of a phonetic segment or feature. 


4 Two instances of variation in the sound system 
of Kanashi 
Kanashi exhibits several kinds of variation in its sound system. For example, de- 


gree of final devoicing of voiced stops, aspirated voiced stops alternating with 
their unaspirated counterparts, varying vowel and consonant length, and some 


3 The kinds of observations that we make here about Kanashi are far from new: “Variation in 
Navajo pronunciation had long disturbed Haile (to Sapir, 30 March 1931: SWL): ‘Sometimes I do 
wish that the informants would be more careful in pronunciation and follow some system which 
would conform to theory. ... Apparently no excuse, excepting that informants are too lazy to use 
it correctly.’” (Darnell 1990: 257) 
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aspects of vowel quality (in particular the presence of a vowel in the space be- 
tween /a/ and /o/ in OM and a more centralized /u/, often approaching [e], in 
YM). 

Below, we will focus on two of these instances of variation, namely voiced 
aspirates and geminate consonants. 


4.1 Phoneme inventory: aspirated voiced stops 


For each place of articulation, many IA languages exhibit four series of oral stop 
phonemes with respect to their manner of articulation, characterized by presence 
or absence of voicing and aspiration. Thus, oral stop phonemes can be voiceless 
and unaspirated, voiced and unaspirated, voiceless and aspirated, and voiced 
and aspirated, e.g. /p/, /b/, /p"/, and /b'/. 

Kanashi has stop phonemes at four places of articulation: bilabial, alveolar, 
retroflex and velar. For each of these places of articulation, there is an incon- 
testable basic three-way distinction between unaspirated voiced stop, unaspi- 
rated voiceless stop and aspirated voiceless stop, as demonstrated by the near 
minimal triplet /du/ [3sc.pIstT], /to/ ‘be’ and /t®o/ ‘up’. The aspirated voiceless 
stops are somewhat limited in their distribution and are almost only found in 
word-initial position, with a few exceptions, but since they contrast with the other 
two stop series in that position, their phonemic status seems incontrovertible. 

In our data we also find aspirated voiced stops - [b^], [d^], [d^] and [g^]. How- 
ever, their distribution is such that it is unclear if they are to be considered parts 
of the Kanashi phoneme inventory. Voiced aspirates are not a characteristic fea- 
ture of ST languages, although Matisoff (2003) notes that many Himalayish ST lan- 
guages that are in close contact with IA languages borrow them, first in loanwords 
and then extending their use to the entire lexicon. 

In Kanashi voiced aspirated stops are predominantly found in the IA part of 
the lexicon, see Table 2. Hindi is not necessarily the source language, but is here 
taken to represent IA. As we can see here, in all these examples we find both vari- 
ants in our material — with and without aspiration. They appear to be in free 
variation. That is, lexical items which are realized with aspirated voiced stops are 
also realized with plain voiced stops, by the same speakers. 


A The second point is that voiced aspirates are, similarly to voiceless aspirates, limited in their 
distribution. They are almost only found in word-initial position (examples of exceptions to this 
in our data: [gind"i] ‘ball’ and [prad^a:n] ‘chieftain’). This, however, is a minor point, especially 
since several consonant phonemes in Kanashi that are clearly supported also show some distri- 
butional limitation. 
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Table 2: Aspiration alternation in voiced stops 


Kanashi Hindi Gloss 
[b"ukamp] ~ [bukamp] bhikamp ‘earthquake’ 
[bau] ~ [bau] bhai ‘brother’ 
[g"ari] ~ [gari] ~ [gari] gharī ‘clock, watch’ 
[g"ora] ~ [gora] ghorā ‘horse’ 
[d"auga] ~ [dauga] dhāgā ‘thread’ 


If we would like to maintain that a morpheme should normally have one unitary 
underlying shape (a sequences of phonemes), this raises the question of which 
phoneme should be taken as being present in the underlying form of these lex- 
ical items: the aspirated voiced stop, contrasting with the voiced unaspirated 
stop, or the voiced unaspirated stop, or possibly some underspecified segment or 
(equivalently) an archiphoneme? These three alternatives are represented below, 
together with the resulting underlying representation for the word for ‘brother’. 


Alternative 1 Alternative 2 Alternative 3 
[b/ > [b] /b/> [b], /B/ > [b], 
[b^] [en [b^] 
/b"/> [b"], +voiced, 
[b] ?aspirated] 
/b"au/ /bau/ /Bau/ 


The problem with the first alternative (i.e. postulating two phonemes /b/, /b^/), is 
that it means positing a phoneme that is only occasionally contrastive on the sur- 
face and often has the exact same realization as another phoneme. Additionally, 
this merger is not rule-bound but completely free. The problem with the second 
alternative is that it brings a very strange kind of allophony with it. There is free 
variation, but this free variation occurs only in certain lexical items. Something 
being lexically restricted is generally taken to be a criterion for phonemicity. The 
third alternative sneaks in lexical restriction through an underspecified underly- 
ing representation of unclear status vis-a-vis the empirical language data. 

Finally, we may note one potential minimal pair in our materials: [g^ora] 
‘horse’ and [gota] ‘ankle’. There are, however, two problems with treating this 
minimal pair as conclusive evidence for phonemic status. The first is the already 
mentioned free variation: ‘horse’ is just as often (probably more often, though it 
is hard to quantify precisely from our data) realized as [gora], homophonous with 
‘ankle’. 
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4.2 Phoneme inventory: geminate consonants 


We analyze Kanashi as having phonemic geminates for all stops and fricatives and 
for /1/. Our material contains no minimal pairs, but pairs such as /batak/ ‘duck’ 
and /battis/ ‘thirty-two’ demonstrate the difference. Instrumental measurements 
show a difference in duration between geminates and singletons (Saxena et al. 
2018). See Table 3 for some examples.? 


Table 3: Geminate consonants in Kanashi 


Kanashi (YF) Gloss 


/didd/ ‘there’ 

/dzikke/ ‘anger’ 

/massi/ ‘mother’s sister’ 
/thulla/ ‘leg, foot’ 


As with the aspirated voiced stops, there are, however, some issues complicating 
the incorporation of geminates into the phonological analysis of Kanashi. 

The first is that there appears to be a clear difference between speakers. In the 
speech of YM, consonants that in the speech of YF are heard as geminate are not 
heard as geminate and show no significant durational difference in instrumental 
measurements (Saxena et al. 2018); see Figures 1 and 2. 
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Figure 1: geminate (left: /kutta:/ *dog") : singleton (right: /kuta:b/ ‘book’) (YF) 


5 Approximately 110 items are found in our material that contain geminates. The number varies, 
depending on how we count items that appear both with and without a geminate, e.g. /suk(k)ar/ 
‘Friday’. 
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kumi "Ger (mier (YM) k'otu "penis" (YM) 
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Figure 2: geminate (left: /kutti/ ‘bitch’) : singleton (right: /k"utu/ ‘penis’) (YM) 


Thus, the presence of geminates appears not to be constant across speakers, 
which brings up the question which speakers’ variety should be taken as the ba- 
sis for the phonology. We see some intra-speaker variation in our data, but not to 
the same extent as when it comes to voiced aspirates. Some examples are given 
in Table 4. 


Table 4: Variation in consonant gemination 


YF consultant YM consultant Gloss 


[daddu] [dadu] ‘paternal grandfather 
[dubbem] [dubem] ‘to be drowned’ 
[matt"a] [mat^a] *forehead' 

[haddan] [hadan] ‘bone’ 

[duppe] [dup(p)el ‘sun’ 


Secondly, just as in the case of the aspirated voiced stops, geminates appear to be 
found mainly in IA items, so that the observed variation may simply be due to the 
more educated speakers showing less integration of IA items in their Kanashi. 


5 Discussion 


As we have seen, several factors appear to play a role in the phonetic variation 
found in Kanashi. The details of their interplay and which factors are responsible 
for what is as of yet not entirely clear. 

One of these factors is sociolinguistic aspects. As mentioned, we find regu- 
lar differences between our consultants, such as with the geminates, described 
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above. Itis of course tempting to draw sociolinguistic conclusions from this, such 
as connecting the literacy of YF with the features she exhibits. However, this is 
risky to do without first collecting more data from other speakers, representing 
different social variables. This, then, is one of the ways forward to gaining a fuller 
picture of variation in Kanashi. 

Another factor is the distribution of these features across different language 
strata. In some languages with lexical items of different origin, it may be moti- 
vated with different phonologies for different layers in the languages. An example 
of where such an analysis has been suggested is Japanese, see e.g. Ito & Mester 
(1995). We have already hinted at why such an analysis seems less desirable for 
Kanashi. As already mentioned, none of the features discussed are strictly limited 
to words of IA origin. This sets these features apart from, for instance, the cluster 
/ks/, which is very clearly limited to a handful of IA/English loans. 

It should also be noted that we occasionally find one of these features in items 
where they do not exist in Kullu Pahari or Hindi. It is currently not clear if this is 
due to internal change in Kanashi (for instance, by analogy with other borrowed 
items) or if the items where borrowed in that form. 

A final factor to be considered is the possibility that even with comprehensive 
data, the status of some features in Kanashi will remain unclear, or at least less 
clearly phonemic than some others. Scobbie & Stuart-Smith (2008: 106) write, re- 
garding some problematic features of Scottish Standard English, that “[i]t must 
not be thought that these difficulties arise due to sociolinguistic or stylistic varia- 
tion, and that they can be dismissed as just so much ‘noise’ by researchers whose 
focus is exclusively phonological theory. We think that any variation presented 
above is relevant to phonology in the narrowest sense". They suggest treating 
phonemicity as a graded property. An overview of similar problems and suggested 
solutions can be found in Hall (2013), where she refers to them as "intermedi- 
ate phonological relationships". That is, relationships that are not clearly either 
phonemic or allophonic but seem to lie somewhere in between, either because 
the traditional criteria for phonemic status conflict or because some other factors 
are felt to affect their status. The notion is intuitively appealing, but as usual the 
devilis in the details. Gradient phonemic status requires a way of calculating how 
much of a phoneme a particular segment is, or the notion risks becoming vacuous. 
While Hall (2013: 259—262) discusses at some length various proposals for calcu- 
lating degree of phonemicity, no immediately practical procedure for doing this 
is presented. In the absence of such, observations about phoneme gradience or 
marginal phonemes may be enlightening, but with limited utility, and in reality 
the only reasonable practical descriptive solution may be a binary phoneme — 
allophone distinction. 
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We will here point out some ways in which the Kanashi features discussed 
here make a classical binary divide into phonemic and allophonic status prob- 
lematic. 

With regard to the variations observed concerning geminates and aspirated 
voiced stops, our preliminary analysis is as follows: aspirated voiced stops cannot 
be considered fully part of the phoneme inventory of Kanashi; their rarity, their 
limited distribution strata-wise and the fact that they are always in free variation 
with plain voiced stops make this clear. Of these, the last one is the strongest argu- 
ment. However, they also cannot be considered merely allophones of their plain 
voiced stop counterparts either: the main piece of evidence for this is that they 
are lexically conditioned, and not phonologically conditioned or in completely 
free variation. They seem to be examples of so-called marginal phonemes, a time- 
honored, seemingly unavoidable concept in actual language descriptions (e.g. 
Ferguson & Chowdhury 1960; Suomi et al. 2008). Returning to the three alterna- 
tives discussed above in Section 4.1 (repeated here for convenience), we note the 
following. 


Alternative 1 Alternative 2 Alternative 3 
/b/ > [b] /b/> [b], [B/ ? [b], 
[b"] [... [b"] 
/b"/> [bř], +voiced, 
[b] ?aspirated] 
/b"au/ /bau/ /Bau/ 


The amount of information that needs to be captured in any language description 
is determined by attested language phenomena and equal regardless of the par- 
ticular linguistic model adopted.® That said, there are better and worse models, 
of course. Model-internal parsimony — Occam's razor - is a desirable goal. But in 
principle there are many different models which will capture the same informa- 
tion equally economically, and the choice among these must be made according 
to some other criterion or criteria, e.g. relating aspects of the linguistic model to 
findings from neuro- or psycholinguistics. The main point we wish to make here 
is simply that the attested facts of the (lexically conditioned) distribution of as- 
pirated and unaspirated voiced stops in Kanashi must be accounted for in our 
description, and there are several ways in which this can be done. 


6 "Information" is understood here in the technical sense of mathematical information theory 
(Shannon & Weaver 1949), which defines a lower bound on the number of symbols needed to 
faithfully express a certain set of distinctions. 
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Our general preference — at least at this stage of description — is to make as 
few assumptions as possible necessitating the postulation of underlying, ‘invisi- 
ble' entities. Hence, morphemes should be realized as (one or more) phoneme se- 
quences without underspecified segments (such as archiphonemes). Phonemes 
should in principle correspond to one of their actually occurring allophones. This 
rules out alternative 3. Further, allophone selection should preferably be deter- 
mined only by phonological (or phonetic context). This rules out alternative 2, 
since, as mentioned above, the allophone selection must be lexically determined 
in our case. The remaining option, alternative 1, is in some sense the mirror im- 
age of alternative 2. However, if there are any nonalternating instances of aspi- 
rated voiced stops, this alternative will overgenerate, unless we again introduce 
the possibility of lexical triggering of a phoneme realization rule." 

A relevant consideration, and one that Hall (2013) does not mention as such, 
although it is implicit in some of her argumentation, has to do with what we could 
call *model-internal consistency". Some modelling assumptions logically restrict 
other aspects of our model. In fact, if we take the segmental representation(s) of 
a morpheme to be made up of phonemes, as above, this logically means that any 
allophony must be computable from this representation (since the representation 
itself is made up from phonemes). If we further require the conditioning factors 
for selecting allophones to be strictly phonological, we are forced to accord the 
aspirated voiced stops phoneme status in Kanashi, and assume that the relevant 
morphemes have two allomorphs listed, whose precise selection criteria remain 
to be elucidated, however. 

Against this background, the safest route making the fewest assumptions 
would be to assume that a lexical item like ‘brother’ will be realized by two pos- 
sible phoneme sequences: /b"au/, /bau/. Note that alternative 1 and this solution 
both require that aspirated voiced stops be recognized as phonemes (although 
marginal). 

As for geminates, we have pointed out that the difference in realization here 
seems mainly to be between speakers. If this turns out to hold, it may be that 
we can in the future define geminates as sociolinguistically determined. Whether 
geminates are to be considered a part of the Kanashi sound system as a whole is 
another question, and must presumably depend on how many and which speak- 
ers have it. 


7 Since we cannot in principle demonstrate non-occurrence of variation in an individual case, 
this alternative still seems as the preferable one. 
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6 Conclusions 


We have shown in this chapter that several factors, many of which are perhaps 
not foremost in the researcher’s mind when doing early-stage fieldwork, can be 
relevant in describing the variation and phonology of a language. Such variation 
poses additional challenges when it comes to describing the language (sound sys- 
tem) for the first time for a language where the available language data as well as 
the access to native speakers are very limited. The examples from Kanashi show 
that we must take into account both potential sociolinguistic factors as well as the 
etymology of lexical items. Additionally, it should be considered that the conven- 
tional criteria for phonemic status might not give a clear answer, regardless of how 
thorough the coverage of the materials is of the phenomenon under investigation. 
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5 And then there was one: Kanashi numerals 
from borrowed superdiversity to borrowed 
uniformity 


Abstract: Despite a long history of physical and social isolation from its surround- 
ing communities, Kanashi exhibits several layers of borrowing from genealogi- 
cally unrelated Indo-Aryan languages, which contribute substantially to the phe- 
nomenon described and discussed in this chapter, Kanashi's surprisingly rich ar- 
ray of mechanisms for forming numerals. The Kanashi numerals form a linguistic 
subsystem which holds both borrowed items and borrowed structures, and which 
also shows great variation, with up to four alternative ways of forming most com- 
plex numerals, a remarkable fact which deserves attention. This variety is now 
being displaced by wholesale adoption of Hindi numerals. On the basis of cross- 
linguistic data we discuss the quite different outcomes of borrowing from the same 
kind of source languages, but at different times. 
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1 Introduction 


An intriguing fact which emerged when documenting Kanashi, a phenomenon 
which we have not seen much mention of in the literature, is that there are — 
at least traditionally — several alternative ways of forming numerals in the lan- 
guage, and further that the numeral systems exhibit many items and structures 
borrowed into Kanashi, a Sino-Tibetan (ST) language, from - genealogically un- 
related — Indo-Aryan (IA) languages. 

This is the topic of this chapter, the rest of which is organized as follows. In 
Section 2 we present a description of the Kanashi numeral systems based on our 
own fieldwork data, followed by an investigation into their historical origins and a 
comparison to closely related or geographically close languages in Section 3. Sec- 
tion 4 is devoted to a discussion of possible reasons why so much borrowed ma- 
terial is found in a language whose speakers are well-known for keeping a clear 
distance to all outsiders. In Section 5 we address the question of the variation 
exhibited by Kanashi numerals, and summarize our conclusions in Section 6. Ap- 
pendix A contains a listing of all Kanashi numerals found in our fieldwork data. 


2 The Kanashi numeral systems 


The presentation in this section is based mainly on the speech of three Kanashi 
speakers: one older male Kanashi speaker and two younger speakers, one man 
and one woman. At the time of the data collection the older speaker was about 50 
years old, the younger male speaker around 22 years old and the female speaker 
around 28 years old. The female speaker had received some formal education. 
Both male speakers were illiterate; they had not received any formal education. 
All three speakers were born and brought up in Malana, the single village where 
Kanashi is spoken. Like other Kanashi speakers, they leave the village occasion- 
ally. All three could understand Hindi and Kullu Pahari, the locally dominant 
language, both IA languages. While the female speaker could speak Hindi quite 
well, the male speakers (especially the younger speaker) spoke a mixed Hindi with 
strong influence of their mother tongue Kanashi. 

The data elicitation was done in Hindi. In addition to lexical items, we have 
also collected elicited phrases and sentences and some narratives. The follow- 
ing description of the Kanashi numerals is based on our fieldwork data, and also 
draws on the scant previous descriptions of Kanashi available in the literature. As 
can be seen in Appendix A to this chapter, not all numerals are attested in our ma- 
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terial.! Unless otherwise stated, Kanashi examples are provided here in phonemic 
transcription based on the description provided in Chapter 2 in this volume.? 

Among older Kanashi speakers, several alternative systems for forming nu- 
merals up to 100 are in use, in addition to wholesale borrowing of the Hindi nu- 
merals. The concrete indication of this great variety is that we find up to three 
different ways of expressing the same amount in our data (four ways if we also 
reckon with the Hindi numerals), and if we extrapolate from attested combina- 
tions, there should be a maximum of four ways (five ways including the Hindi 
numerals). This variety comes from a set of partly independent choices both in 
constructing complex numerals and in selecting their components, to be further 
described below. 

First, some terminology. Except for the lowest numerals, which tend to be 
monomorphemic, numerals in many languages are constructed according to the 
general pattern? 


axnopb 


where “op” is some arithmetical operation, typically addition or subtraction. Note 
however, that there may, but need not, be elements in numerals explicitly express- 
ing “x” (‘times’, ‘-fold’, or the like) and the arithmetical operation Con", ‘and’, 
‘from’, ‘less’, etc.), but often the pattern is implicit, e.g., positionally indicated, 
as in Swedish sextiotre (sex-tio-tre [six-ten-three] ‘6 (x) 10 (+) 3’) ‘sixty-three’. 


E.g.: axl0+b or ax20+b 
(thus: 42 = 4x1042 or 2x2042 or 5x10-8 or 3x20-18) 


1 Note that this overview covers only cardinals. The little data that we have concerning ordinals 
in Kanashi point to overwhelming IA influence. Thus, even the lowest ordinals ‘first’ and ‘second’, 
at least as they are attested in our material, are IA borrowings (pela and duda, respectively). 

2 We have noted much phonetic variation across speakers in our data, where we find various 
degrees of adaptation of IA items - pucka ~ puffas ‘fifty’; sat" ~ fat" ~ fot" ‘sixty’ - and also other 
differences, e.g., a ~ u, so that the name of the language itself appears both as kunashi (with older 
speakers) and kanashi (among younger speakers). See Chapter 4. Where we have recorded more 
than one variant of a certain IA numeral, we examined if the more standard IA pronunciation is 
found only in the speech of the literate speaker(s), in which case we chose the other variant, e.g. 
ffalis (literate speaker) ~ ffali (speaker without any formal education; illiterate) ‘forty’. Another 
guiding principle was frequency, where we have chosen the form which was provided by the 
majority. 

3 Note that we must allow the quantities a, n and b to be atomic or (recursively) composite nu- 
merals for this pattern to work as a general characterization of the structure of (recursively binary- 
branching) numeral systems. Since we are dealing only with numbers in the range 1-100 here, 
this pattern serves us well in practice. 
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The actual order of the elements may vary among languages. The quantity n is 
known as a base of the numeral system, so that numbers are built from some mul- 
tiple of the base modified by “op b", where b then ranges from 0 to n-1, or, in 
other words: quantities are counted in groups of n. Two common numeral bases 
in the languages of the world, as well as the two bases encountered in the lan- 
guages discussed here, are 10 — decimal numeral systems - and 20 - vigesimal 
systems (Comrie 2005). Numeral systems may exhibit more than one base, e.g. 
French, with both decimal and vigesimal structures.^ If more than one base is 
present, their distribution can be complementary (as in French or Danish), or they 
may be in free variation (as in Kanashi). 

Below, we will refer to the multiples of the numeral base — *axn" above - as 
the “major part”, and the additive or subtractive elements — “op b" — as the “minor 
part" of the numeral expression.? 


2.1 Nondecomposable numerals 


The numerals in Kanashi which are not (synchronically) decomposable into sim- 
pler parts — “atoms” in the sense of J. H. Greenberg (1978) — are those for 1-20, 
some of the words for multiples of 10, and the numerals for ‘hundred’ and ‘thou- 
sand’. Etymologically, the numerals 1-5 and one of the two alternative terms for 
20 are ST in origin, and all the others are IA borrowings. IA numerals for 1-5 and 
20 also occur in Kanashi, but there is no simple ST numeral for 6 and above (ex- 
cept for 20, which is etymologically, but not synchronically, composite). Table 1 
shows the Kanashi numerals 1—20, giving the origin for nondecomposable items 
and an analysis for composite numerals. 

The great diversity in numeral formation patterns in Kanashi which we de- 
scribe in detail below is characteristic of higher, composite numerals, not the non- 
decomposable lower numerals. Among the latter, 1-5 (and 20) have at most two 
variants (ST and IA), and for expressing the numerals 6-16 we have only found 
one term per item, IA in origin. The diversity in numeral formation starts with the 


^ Here we are not referring to the common case where we find successively larger bases express- 
ing powers of some lower base, as when 100 = 10?, 1000 = 103, etc., but a situation where alter- 
native bases are used as “paradigmatic alternatives" in positions where the other base would be 
expected. 

5 There are other (rarer) systems which do not conform to this pattern, e.g. systems without 
any base (Comrie 2005; Hammarstróm 2010), or the “numeral system!overcountingovercounting” 
systems mentioned by Comrie (1999) and Mazaudon (2010), referring back to Menninger (1969: 
76-80) as the scholar who first introduced this term, e.g., Finnish kuusitoista (kuusi-tois-ta [six- 
second-PARTITIVE] ‘six of second (ten)’) ‘sixteen’. 


Table 1: Kanashi numerals 1-20 
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Gloss Kanashi Origin (Source: IA: Turner 1966; ST: STEDT 2016; Matisoff 
2003) 
‘one’ id ST: *it 
ek IA: Turner 2462 éka 
‘two’ nif ST: *gnyis; Sino-Tibetan (ST): *g-ni-s /*g-nis 
‘three’ Jum ST: *gsum; ST: *g-sum 
‘four’ pu ST: *pwa (breadth of four fingers) 
‘five’ na, na ST: *na 
‘six’ Ho IA: Turner 12803 sas 
‘seven’ sat IA: Turner 13343 sapta 
‘eight’ at" IA: Turner 941 asta 
‘nine’ nao IA: Turner 6984 nava 
‘ten’ das IA: Turner 6227 dasa 
‘eleven’ gjara IA: Turner 2485 ékadasa 
‘twelve’ bara IA: Turner 6658 dvadaéa 
‘thirteen’ tera IA: Turner 6001 trayodasa 
‘fourteen’ foda IA: Turner 4605 cáturdaśa 
fifteen’ pandra IA: Turner 7662 páñcadaśa 
‘sixteen’ sola IA: Turner 12812 sóda$a 
‘seventeen’ Jumis kam nico — [3:is less 20] 
suta:ra IA: Turner 13146 saptadasa 
‘eighteen’ nif kam nicza [2 less 20] 
[^ara IA: Turner 946 astádasa 
‘nineteen’ idis kam nico [1:is less 20] 
unni IA: Turner 2411 ünavirnáati 
‘twenty’ nica ST: [two:ten] (cf. Kinnauri nida < nif ‘two’ + se ‘ten’) 
bi IA: Turner 11616 vimSati 


numeral 17, which exhibits one nondecomposable (suta:ra; IA) and one composite 
variant (fumis kam nica [3:is less 20]). 
Konow (1909) and Sharma (1992) provide brief descriptions of the Kanashi 


numerals. Both note that higher numerals (except 20) are of IA origin, and that 
Kanashi uses both the IA decimal system and a vigesimal system. Konow sug- 
gests a gender-based tendency in the use of the IA decimal system and numerals 
based on the vigesimal system: *Higher numbers are counted in twenties, though 
the Aryan method of reckoning in tens is also commonly used by men, while the 
women stick to the other way." (Konow 1909: 444). This gender-based distribu- 
tion of the decimal and the vigesimal system is not found in our material. As we 
will seen below, both the IA decimal system and the vigesimal system were pro- 
vided by an older male speaker, along with some other numeral systems. Konow 
(1909) also notes a variation between [n] and [n] in ‘two’ (nish, nyish). This is also 
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not found in our material. We consistently got [nif] from both older and younger 
speakers. 


2.2 Structure of the Kanashi numeral systems 


As opposed to some modern IA numeral systems, which are characterized by ex- 
treme irregularity, so that, e.g., the Hindi numerals 1-100 are in effect synchroni- 
cally unanalyzable (Berger 1992: 243-245), all the Kanashi structures found in our 
data are quite regular. The choices characterizing the different ways of composing 
numerals in Kanashi are choice of 

(a) numeral base: 20, 10 or transitional 20510 (see Section 2.2.2.1) 

(b) language of origin for major parts of numerals: ST or IA 

(c) operation performed on minor parts of numerals: addition or subtraction 


Theoretically, this would yield 3x2x2=12 possible numeral systems, but the choices 
are not completely independent, and on the whole only four different combina- 
tions are found in our material. They are: 

(A1) base 20 + ST + addition 

(A2) base 20 + IA’ + addition 

(S1) transitional base 20510 + IA + subtraction 

(S2) base 10 + IA + subtraction 


6 Interestingly and even unexpectedly - and with one minor exception involving the item sare 
‘thalf’ - the linear order among components is not variable; multiplication has smaller before 
larger (3x20), as has subtraction, while with addition the order is larger before smaller (203). On 
the one hand, this seems to be a common parameter for variability in languages (see Section 5), 
which makes its absence remarkable in a numeral system with so much variation in other respects. 
On the other hand, in the cases of multiplication and addition the orderings attested in Kanashi 
are the most frequent across languages, according to J. H. Greenberg (1978). 

7 IA 'twenty' as the base is not found at all in our material. All numerals involving the vigesimal 
system use ST nidza ‘twenty’. However, Grierson (1928: s.v. Hundred (13)) has na biya [five (x) 
twenty] ‘hundred’ (nabeeha in Harcourt 1871: 378). 
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Examples:? 
(1) (1a) A1: ‘fifty five’ nif nou de pandra [2 (x) 20:u plus 15] 
(1b) A1: ‘thirty two’ niœau de bara [20:u plus 12] 
(1c) A2: ‘seventy six’ satu de sola [60:u plus 16] 
(2) (2a) S1: ‘sixty nine’ idis kam sare sat" [1:is less +half 60] 
(2b) S2: ‘fifty five’ pais kam sat" [5:is less 60] 
(2c) S2: ‘fifty five’ pátf kam sat" [5 less 60] 


Another way of (partly) expressing this would be to say that ST major parts imply 
addition (A) of minor parts, while subtraction (S) of minor parts implies IA major 
parts (except ‘twenty’; see below). Note that addition occurs with both ST and IA 
major parts, hence the (one-way) implication. 

Regarding choice (b) above (the language of origin), it concerns specifically 
the major parts of numerals (see 1c and 2b). As for the minor parts, the numerals 
1-5 can be both ST and IA (see 2b and 2c), and the numerals 6-19 are only IA. The 
choice of language of origin for those minor parts where this is an option does not 
influence the structure of numerals. In numerals of type (A1), the major parts are 
expressed using ST elements (see 1a and 1b). In type (A2) these are simply replaced 
by the corresponding IA elements, i.e., 20, 40, 60 and 80, preserving a basically 
vigesimal system (see 1c). 

In numerals of type (S1), base 10 is introduced - or the values half-way be- 
tween multiples of 20 are given special treatment - using the (IA) expression sare 
‘+half’, i.e., 70 is expressed as [60 +half] or [+half 60] in example (2a). As shown 
in (2b), in type (S2) the IA words are used for all multiples of 10,? making it a pure 
base-10 system (i.e., decimal).? 

Exceptionally, subtraction also occurs with the ST numeral nica ‘20’ in our 
data, where the numerals 17, 18 and 19 are formed as 


8 Here and below IA elements will be indicated in examples in bold with underlining and in- 
ferred — unexpressed - instances of multiplication and addition between separate words will be 
shown in the glossing of numerals by “(x)” and “(+)”, respectively. Even though the element de 
is glossed as ‘plus’ in the examples, so far we do not actually know its meaning or its origin. For 
a discussion of this and of the suffixes -(i)s and -u, see Section 3. 

9 These IA items are borrowed from some IA language with a decimal numeral system, and not 
one whose numeral system is vigesimal, as is the case in several Western Pahari languages. Kullu 
Pahari has both systems (see also Section 2.3 below). 

10 Some modern IA numeral systems — notably that of Hindi — are such that the structure of 
major parts is not synchronically obvious (because of sound changes), so that these systems are 
classified as decimal only by virtue of their minor parts cycling through 1-9 rather than 1-19. 
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(3) ‘seventeen’ fumis kam nica [3:is less 20] 
‘eighteen’ nif kam nica [2 less 20] 


‘nineteen’ idis kam nica [1:is less 20] 


With the pure base-20 numerals (types A1 and S1), intermediate quantities are 
formed by the operation of addition, i.e., the formula is [a x 20 + b], where a 
is in the range 2-4, and b ranges from 1 to 19. With types S1 and S2, the pat- 
tern is [b subtracted from a], where a is on the form either [IA.multiple.of.10] or 
[IA.multiple.of.20 +half]/[+half IA.multiple.of.20]. 


2.2.1 Major part formation with minor part addition 


2.2.1.1 Base 20 ST major part 

ST major parts are built from the expression nica ‘twenty’, which is presumably 
etymologically compound [two+ten] but synchronically monomorphemic, since 
the ST word for ‘ten’ is not attested in Kanashi, but has been replaced by the IA 
word das ‘ten’." Cf. Kinnauri nica ‘twenty’ < nif ‘two’ + se ‘ten’ (Saxena 2017: 762). 
Hence: nif nica [2 (x) 20] ‘forty’, fum nica [3 (x) 20] ‘sixty’, pu nica [4 (x) 20] 
‘eighty’. Minor parts in the range 1-19 are added to the major parts according to 
a pattern described below. Thus, ‘thirty’ is, for example, expressed by nicau de 
das [20:u plus ten], and ‘fifty-nine’ is nif nidzau de unni [2 (x) 20:u plus 19]. 


2.2.1.2 Base 20 IA major part 

The only difference from the preceding pattern is that the ST major part is replaced 
by the corresponding IA numeral. Practically, this means that the IA expressions 
for ‘thirty’, ‘fifty’, ‘seventy’ and ‘ninety’ do not appear here, but are instead ex- 
pressed as, e.g., saf^u e das [60:u plus 10] ‘sixty and ten’. Consequently, this 
pattern is at heart vigesimal, even if the IA numerals substituting for ST major 
parts have a decimal etymology. 


11 Although according to Hodson (1913: 329), “Darmiya [Darma], Kanawri [Kinnauri], Kanashi, 
Chamba Lahuli [Tinani], and Rangkas have forms sai or sa" for *ten'. This may be a mistake, since 
the stated source of Hodson’s data, LSI vol. 3 (Konow 1909), does not list such a form for Kanashi, 
neither in the Kanashi grammar sketch (Konow 1909: 444) nor in the standard word list (Konow 
1909: 532). 
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2.2.2 Major part formation with minor part subtraction (only IA) 


2.2.2.1 Transitional base 20>10 

As with the pure base 20 IA major part, only the IA terms for ‘twenty’, ‘forty’, 
‘sixty’, and ‘eighty’ appear in this pattern. However, instead of expressing ‘thirty’, 
etc., as ‘twenty and ten’, etc., these are formed using the (IA) expression sare 
"halt. H The order of the elements seems to be free; sage can be placed before or 
after the multiple of 20: sare sat" [+half 60] ‘70’ ~ afi sare [80 half] ‘90’. 


2.2.2.2 Pure base 10 
In this pattern, the major parts are simply the IA numerals for the decades: i:dis 
kam pudza [1:is less 50] ‘49’; sat kam pudza [7 less 50] ‘43’. 


2.2.3 Minor part addition (only base 20) 


The pattern here is 
major.part(-u) (&e/ke) minor.part 
The (base-20) major part can be ST or IA as described above; examples: 
(4) ‘twenty three’ nida-u œe fum [20.ST.base.20-u plus 3] 
‘sixty five’ fum nidza-u @e na [3 (x) 20.ST.base.20-u plus 5] 
‘sixty seven’ fum nida-u de sat [3 (x) 20.ST.base.20-u plus 7] 
‘sixty seven’ saf^-u de sat [60.1A.base.20-u plus 7] 
‘seventy’ sa(^-u e das [60.IA.base.20-u plus 10] 


While our language consultant provided most of these numerals with de, he said 
that œe here can always be replaced by ke without any apparent difference. Fur- 
thermore, de/ke can also be omitted altogether. There is also one instance in our 
data (nica œe na [20 plus 5] ‘twenty five’) where -u does not appear. 


12 [sa:te] (Hindi) or a similar form for ‘+half’ occurs in many IA languages. For example: Pun- 
jabi sadhe, Bengali sare, and Gujarati saya (Berger 1992); Kotguru (Kotgurü), Cameali (Cameali), 
Bhateali (Bhateali), Curahi (Curahi), and Bhadrawahi (Bhadrawahi) sadhe (Bailey 1908). It oc- 
curs with the numerals 3 and above, where it has the interpretation ‘+half’. According to Berger 
(1992: 279), it “has developed from Sanskrit sardha (< *sa-ardha ‘provided with a half’)”. 
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2.2.4 Minor part subtraction (transitional base 20>10 or pure base 10) 


The pattern here is 
minor.part-(i)s kam major.part 
The element kam ‘less’ is IA; examples: 
(5) ‘nineteen’ idis kam nica [1:is less 20] 
‘twenty eight’ nifis kam derbija [2:is less 1.5:20] 


‘sixty seven’ fumis kam sare sat" [3:is less +half 60] 


‘eighty one’ unnis kam fo [19:is less 100] 


This pattern mixes base 20 and base 10. The minor part consequently ranges be- 
tween one and 19, but we see both cases where the major part is a multiple of 20 
and those where the major part is an odd multiple of 10. The minor part could be 
ST (e.g. fumis kam nica [3:is less 20]) or IA (e.g. sat kam pudza [7 less 50] ‘43’). It 
would be reasonable to assume that a minor part 10 or larger would only be used 
with a major part that is a multiple of 20, whereas odd multiples of 10 should al- 
low only minor parts with the value nine or less. However, there are only a few 
examples of this pattern among our fieldwork data, making it hard to confirm or 
reject this assumption. 

The suffix -is on the minor part occurs when it ends in a consonant and -s 
occurs when it ends with a vowel, but there is one instance (nais kam sat" [5:is 
less 60] ‘55’) where Ze occurs with a numeral ending in a vowel (ya ‘five’). Further, 
the occurrence of -(i)s seems optional, as we have instances of the same numeral 
both with and without -(i)s before kam; for example: 


(6) ‘twenty eight’ nifis kam derbija [2:is less 1.5:20] 


‘eighteen’ nif kam nica [2 less 20] 


2.3 Numeral system 5: Modern Hindi numerals 


Apart from the four numeral systems described above, the regular modern Hindi 
numerals are increasingly gaining ground. Examples of some Hindi numerals in 
Kanashi are provided below. Table 2 contains a comparison of these Kanashi nu- 
merals with those in Hindi, in Kullu Pahari (ktx; the dominant regional language) 


13 der ‘1.5’ is an IA borrowing. 
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and Mandeali (mjl). Both the latter are Western Pahari IA languages presumably 
representative of the donor language for the older IA elements in Kanashi numer- 
als.“ The older borrowed IA words for ‘thirty’, ‘fifty’, ‘seventy’, and ‘ninety’ have 
clear base-10 etymologies. Their shape together with linguistic geography points 
to some Western Pahari language as the source (see Section 3). Equally clearly, 
the shape of the recent items listed in the “Kanashi” column in Table 2 indicates 
that their source is not Kullu Pahari or some other Western Pahari language, but 
Hindi. 


Table 2: Some borrowed modern Hindi numerals in Kanashi (Hindi, Kullu Pahari, and Mandeali 
numerals from <https: //mpi-lingweb.shh.mpg.de/numeral/>) 


Gloss Kanashi ` Hindi (IA) Kullu Pahari (IA) Mandeali (IA) 
‘five’ pat pach [patj] paridz paridz 
‘twenty one’ ikkis ikkais [is] ` ikki Ikki 

‘twenty two’ bais bais [bais] bai bai 

‘twenty three’ teis teis [teis] tirei, trei tei 


The four numeral strategies described above (A1, A2, S2, S2), were provided pri- 
marily by older Kanashi speakers. According to our primary older language con- 
sultant, the four patterns are interchangeable, i.e., they are not functionally or 
situationally differentiated, and he very happily provided more and more exam- 
ples of Kanashi numerals using the four numeral systems, while younger Kanashi 
speakers (both males and females) used only Hindi numerals, and when specif- 
ically asked about their judgements of the four numeral strategies, they did not 
recognize the higher numerals formed with de/ke, and just laughed and said that 
they do not know what this is. They provided instead the Hindi numerals. 


3 Kanashi numerals in comparison 


Kinnauri and Bunan are two other ST languages of Himachal Pradesh which 
are closely related to Kanashi (see Chapter 1). Comparing the numeral systems 
of these languages to that of Kanashi will hopefully help to throw light on the 


14 We know too little about the prehistory of Kanashi to say which IA language would be the 
most likely donor language for the older stratum of borrowed IA numerals. Kullu Pahari is geo- 
graphically closest at the present time, and Mandeali is spoken in an area in-between the present 
locations of Kanashi and its closest ST relative Kinnauri. 
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somewhat unexpected situation in Kanashi and also provide some additional 
information about the structural elements of the Kanashi numeral systems. 

As opposed to Kanashi, both Bunan and Kinnauri preserve an inherited ST 
numeral system, at least up to and including one hundred'. In both cases the 
common inherited ST system is vigestmal 

Additionally, and similarly to Kanashi, in both Kinnauri and Bunan the Hindi 
numerals can be freely used, since both communities are in effect at least bilin- 
gual, with Hindi as the prestige language and the language of wider communica- 
tion for interacting outside the own language community. 

According to Widmer (2017: 309-311), in the case of Bunan, the traditional 
numerals are nowadays used almost exclusively for lower numbers up to 20. The 
main numeral system in daily use is a decimal system borrowed from Tibetan, 
which was the culturally dominant language until the mid-20th century. 

Traditional Bunan numerals are vigesimal with minor part addition, i.e., they 
correspond to the Kanashi A1 pattern. Examples (Bunan [Widmer 2017: 307-308]): 


(7) ‘four’ pi: 
‘twenty’ nidza 
‘ten’ teuj 
‘twenty-four’ nidza=ki pi [twenty=GEN four] 
‘fourteen’ teupi [ten:four] 
‘thirty-four’ nidza-ki teupi [twenty=GEN ten:four] 
‘eighty’ pi: nidza [four (x) twenty] 
Kinnauri also shares some features with Kanashi in the way numerals are formed. 
Kinnauri exhibits basically two strategies for forming complex numerals: 


(A) Base 20 major part with minor part addition 
(S) Transitional base 20510 major part with minor part subtraction 


Examples (Kinnauri [Saxena 2022]): 
(8) A: ‘sixteen’ sorug [ten:o:six] 
‘thirty-seven’ nidzo sostif [twenty:o ten:o:seven] 
‘sixty-nine’ fum nidzo gui [three (x) twenty:o nine] 
(9) S: ‘thirty-seven’ fum ma:ts nifnidza [three is.not two:twenty] 


‘fifty-seven’ fumindza par fum ma:ts [three:twenty DAT three is.not] 


15 Proto-ST is reconstructed as having a decimal numeral system, however. 
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‘seventy-seven’ fum kam pa nidza [three less four (x) twenty] 
‘eighty-seven’ fum mots panidzo se [three is.not four:twenty:o ten] 
*ninety-seven' ra pan fum ma:ts [hundred par three is.not] 


*ninety-seven' fum matts ra [three is.not hundred] 


The A pattern in Kinnauri corresponds to that seen in traditional Bunan numerals 
as well as to the Kanashi A1 construction. 

The Kinnauri S pattern represents a decimal overlay on the basic vigesimal nu- 
meral system, since the minuend is the next multiple of 10 (not 20), as can be seen 
in the item ‘eighty-seven’ above, which means that the subtrahend will always fall 
in the range 1-9. Apparently the element glossed ‘less’ in the S structures can al- 
ways be expressed either with the negated ST copula ma:ts or with the borrowed IA 
item kam, the latter being the same as in the Kanashi S1 and S2 structures. There 
are two variants of the S structure, one where the minuend comes first followed 
by the dative marker pan, after which the subtrahend and ma:ts/kam follow, i.e. 
‘to X is not Y’ or ‘X does not have Y’. The ordering of elements in the other variant 
corresponds to the Kanashi S1 and S2 patterns, i.e., [subtrahend less minuend]. 

While it is clear that kam ‘less’ is an IA borrowing in Kanashi, the etymology 
of -(i)s normally appearing before it on the subtrahend is unknown. Possibly it 
is to be identified with the instrumental (and ergative) marker -(i)s, which some 
authors have suggested goes back on an older ablative (Zeisler 2011), making the 
gloss something like x-is kam y ‘y from x’. 

The -u linking major and minor parts in Kanashi could tentatively be identi- 
fied as the possessive suffix (see Section 2.2.4.5 in Chapter 3). In that case, it hasa 
counterpart in Kinnauri -o, a possible genitive suffix allomorph also in Kinnauri 
(although the same Kinnauri suffix can also be an allomorph of the dative or loca- 
tive morpheme in certain contexts; Saxena 2017: 759-760). 

As mentioned above, the origin of the element d;e/ke in Kanashi numerals is 
unknown. The following observations seem relevant here. 

In the corresponding Bunan numerals an element ki appears between the two 
parts, which is identified as the genitive clitic in Bunan (Widmer 2017: 307); see 
the Bunan examples presented above. Similarly, in Kinnauri addition of parts of 
numerals is expressed with an element which can be identified as a genitive suffix. 
Additionally, the extinct ST language Zhangzhung, a West Himalayish language 
according to most authors (see Chapter 1), is reported to have a suffix -Zi/-ci ex- 
pressing a *Genitive or Causal value" (Thomas 2011: 229). One explanation for the 
Kanashi construction could be that it is an instance of multiple exponence, where 
the same content is expressed by two different adjacent morphs. This forms one 
of the four multiple exponence patterns described by Harris (2017) as being cross- 
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linguistically dominant. A weakness with this analysis of the Kanashi construc- 
tion is that we have not found the item dje/ke used as a genitive clitic elsewhere 
in the language. On the other hand, Kanashi does show instances of stacked gen- 
itives, e.g., buf-u-k(a) [rope-Poss-Poss] (see Chapter 3). 

Zhangzhung also has another suffix -tse/-ce with “Ablatival or Causal sense” 
which may be identified with the “Ablatival che (ce) of Kunawari [Kinnauri]" 
(Thomas 2011: 23). Relevant in this context is that the modern form of the Kin- 
nauri ablative suffix A is often combined with locative -o into -o-ff [-LOC-ABL] 
(Saxena 2017: 760). In addition to expressing a concrete spatial sense of 'from 
inside’, the Kinnauri [-LoC-ABL] combination is used to mark the basis of compari- 
son in comparative constructions (Saxena 2017: 762), which semantically is close 
to ‘plus’/‘in addition to’. Kanashi has a corresponding structure: -a-ts [-LOC-ABL], 
e.g. famtfin-a-ts [spoon-Loc-aBL], but the differences in form between -a-ts and 
-u dse/ke are non-trivial. 

As a third possible origin of this construction, we note that Kanashi has a 
dative ending -ud;, e.g., ffara-ud; [child-DAT]. Given that there are clear cases of 
[-Poss-cx] as alternatives to [-Cx] in the Kanashi case system (e.g., -ran [-coM] ~ 
-u-ray [-POSS-COM] and -di [-ADE] ~ -ka-di [-POSS-ADE] ~ -n-di [-POSS-ADE] ~ -u-di 
[-POSS-ADE]; see Chapter 3), a promising hypothesis would be that -u @e repre- 
sents a frozen earlier stage in the diachronic development which led to the present- 
day dative marker in Kanashi, i.e. a parallel to the Kinnauri use of dative in com- 
plex numerals, e.g. ‘fifty-seven’ and ‘ninety-seven’ in (3). 

Further investigation is clearly needed before we can say anything more cer- 
tain about the origin of -u de/ke in Kanashi. 

All in all, the Kanashi and Kinnauri numeral systems are quite similar. There 
are differences in details, but the main difference is the almost complete absence 
of IA elements in the Kinnauri numerals as opposed to their ubiquitousness in 
Kanashi. Impressionistically, Kanashi exhibits a heavily “relexified” ST numeral 
system very close to the one seen in Kinnauri, notably including both the A and S 
variant structures. The greater commonalities that we have seen between Kanashi 
and Kinnauri compared to Kanashi and Bunan serve to further support a closer 
genealogical classification as presented in Chapter 1 above. 

As for the origin of the IA elements in the Kanashi numeral systems, the fol- 
lowing observations can be made. There are at least three layers of IA borrowing 
discernible in Kanashi. Firstly, for other items than numerals, Kanashi shares a 
particular set of unique loanword adaptation mechanisms with Kinnauri. In both 
languages, many borrowed IA nouns have a suffix-like element not present in any 
of the modern IA languages spoken in the area, nor in related ST languages (see 
Chapter 6). This indicates that the borrowing has occurred in their common pro- 
tolanguage, but not earlier. On the other hand, we have seen that Kinnauri still pre- 
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serves an essentially ST numeral system without much IA influence. Hence, and 
secondly, the massive replacement of ST numerals by IA elements in Kanashi has 
taken place sometime after the split-up of Kanashi and Kinnauri. This older layer 
of borrowed items and structures in the Kanashi numerals probably originates 
in some local IA - Western Pahari or possibly Dardic — variety. The forms of IA 
items on the whole coincide with those given in descriptions of some of these lan- 
guages (e.g., Bailey 1908), e.g., fo ‘hundred’ rather than (Hindi) s», and bi ‘twenty’ 
rather than bis, etc. The borrowed IA numerals in Kanashi reflect a decimal sys- 
tem, even though many local IA languages have vigesimal systems. The order of 
units and decades found in the numerals in local IA varieties is typically the same 
as in Hindi, and opposite to that of Kanashi (or Kinnauri). The Kanashi numerals 
thus arguably represent a case of IA lexical replacement in ST structures. Thirdly, 
we are now observing wholesale replacement of this older borrowed system by 
freshly borrowed Hindi numerals, as shown above in Table 2. 


4 Why are there IA borrowings in Kanashi at all? 


Given the traditional degree of isolation of the Kanashi community as described 
above, one is surprised to find a large number of IA lexical items and some non-ST 
grammatical patterns in Kanashi. As described in Section 2, even the traditional 
numeral systems contain a large number of IA elements. 

At least in the case of the traditional numerals, the original reason should not 
have been a need to fill lexical gaps, since, as we have seen, the closely related 
languages Kinnauri and Bunan have full-fledged indigenous ST numeral systems, 
whose elements in many instances are reconstructible all the way back to Proto- 
Sino-Tibetan (Matisoff 1997). Hence, the reason for Kanashi borrowing so heavily 
from IA in this area must be sought elsewhere. 


4.1 Background: Contact opportunities with IA speakers 


To account for this massive presence of IA loanwords in Kanashi, we will now 
present some relevant economic and religious aspects of this community, which 
suggest that Kanashi speakers have had regular, almost ritualized contacts with 
the members of some surrounding villages in Kullu (all IA speaking), even though 
in their day to day life the contact has traditionally been minimal (Tobdan 2011). 
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4.1.1 Religion 


The Malana village god — referred to as Jamlu devta — is revered both in Malana 
and in several other villages in Kullu. According to the legend, Jamlu devta is kin 
to village gods of other villages in Himachal Pradesh (both IA speaking villages 
and ST speaking villages). Such a village is referred to as a deoghar (an IA word 
meaning ‘god-home’) of Jamlu devta. These villages show a number of similarities 
in how they perform the rites and also in the names of the office-bearers. For ex- 
ample, Jana village is a deoghar of Jamlu devta, whose ritual procedures as well 
as the names of the office-bearers for the Jamlu devta are the same as in Malana. 
In the Pulag village (which is geographically closest to Malana), in addition to the 
similarities in the religious rites and the names of the office-bearers, their admin- 
istrative system as well as the division of the village in an upper and a lower part 
is the same as in Malana. Festivals are organized both in Malana and in the vari- 
ous deoghars. The dates of these festivals in the various deoghars are decided in 
consultation with Malana. The members of the Malana community visit many of 
these villages at regular intervals. Similarly, the members of other villages come 
to Malana once or twice each year, staying in Malana for a week or so where they 
interact closely with the locals. The visits of IA speaking guests from deoghars is 
such an integral part of the Kanashi community that there is a designated large 
house in Malana to provide lodging for the visiting members of other deoghars. 
There is also a community food storeroom which is used for preparing food for 
these visiting guests and a group of four functionaries is selected each year from 
among the Malana families to take care of the needs of the guests during various 
village festivals, which are held several times each year. Such contacts provide 
regular and perodically intensive opportunities for language contact between the 
IA languages of Kullu and Kanashi. As often in language contact situations, the 
contacts are linguistically asymmetrical, in that all interactions will be in some IA 
language and not in Kanashi. 


4.1.2 Collecting revenues 


In modern times, the sources of income for most Kanashi families are agriculture, 
forestry and animal husbandry. Earlier, they used to barter clarified butter, honey, 
game and herbs with people of the lower Himalayan region, in exchange for rice, 
corn, rock salt and iron for tools. In modern times they also buy modern amenities. 
The Kanashi community as a whole generates income by collecting revenues from 
other villages and deoghars, according to their traditional practices. It is said that 
Jamlu devta owns land in some deoghars outside Malana, from which it gets part 
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of the yield. To take care of collecting revenues from outside Malana, there is an 
organized administrative body in Malana. A group of five officials is elected each 
year in Malana, whose main function is to visit villages and deoghars of Jamlu 
devta to collect revenue which is provided in kind. For this purpose, they are away 
from Malana for longer periods of time, visiting various parts of Kullu where they 
interact with IA speakers. Revenue collection naturally involves discourse where 
(higher) numerals are used, meaning that the knowledge of IA numerals receives 
constant reinforcement among the Kanashi speakers. 


4.1.3 Seasonal migration 


There are two groups of Kanashi speakers who migrate to the plains in lower Hi- 
malayan regions during winter. First, since not much grows in and around Malana 
during the winter months, some practice transhumance, i.e., they take their herds 
and move to lower regions for the winter. Second, some members of Malana fam- 
ilies, including women and children, spend a month or so in the deoghar villages 
of the lower regions. These situations also provide ample opportunities for lan- 
guage contact between IA languages and Kanashi. 


5 Why so many numeral systems? 


The many different ways in which a given quantity can be expressed in Kanashi 
struck us as worthy of investigation. We have not come across any systematic 
broader treatment of this topic in the linguistic literature. Somewhat paradox- 
ically, numeral systems in languages seem to be both well-studied and under- 
researched at the same time. The components and structures making up nu- 
meral systems are generally well-known, both majority patterns attested across 
many languages (Comrie 1999; 2005), and rarer or even unique structures (Ham- 
marstróm 2010). The range of possible systems has been thoroughly explored and 
described, in terms of number of items (none, few, many, infinite), bases, struc- 
tures (how items can be combined and how the combinations are interpreted in 
arithmetical terms). 

The kind of intra-language variation that we find in traditional Kanashi nu- 
merals has received much less attention, however, and in fact seems to be under- 
documented. Perhaps this is because of the doubly peripheral position of numer- 
als in language: as is well-recognized, they straddle the boundary between gram- 
mar and lexicon, in that they exhibit both grammatical - closed-class — and lexi- 
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cal - open-class — behavior at the same time. As a case in point, Wintu (wit; Win- 
tuan) exhibits alternative ways of forming decades, but this cannot be found out 
from Pitkin's Wintu grammar (1984). Instead, information about the numerals is 
provided under the entries for ‘ten’ and ‘twenty’ in his Wintu dictionary (1985: s.v. 
tigeles and Ketewint"uh), where we learn that “valuables were subject to vigesimal 
rather than decimal count", and some alternative formations are listed: *ketewin- 
tuh tiqeles Aomi thirty (also panud tigeles)" (Pitkin 1985: 695, s.v. ketewint"uh). 

Going through numerous individual language descriptions, we have come 
up with some cases where alternative numeral systems live side by side. Thus, 
Moghol (mhj; Mongolic) is reported as having four parallel sets of cardinals 
(Weiers 2003; BlaZek & Schwarz 2016), if the use of Persian numerals is taken 
into account. 

Further, several IA and ST languages of the Himalayan region (as non- 
dominant languages elsewhere) have more than one parallel numeral system. 
Often there are two systems, one more indigenous and the second a borrow- 
ing from a surrounding dominant language, local, regional or national. In each of 
these cases, the dominant language's numeral system is increasing in use, and the 
role of the indigenous numeral system is becoming more restricted (see Matisoff 
1997: 12-16). Mazaudon (2010: 124-131) notes that Dzongkha uses two systems: 
a decimal system borrowed from Tibetan which is used in formal contexts and 
in writing, and a vigesimal system used elsewhere. As mentioned in Section 3, 
Bunan has three parallel systems. Yliniemi (2019) reports that Denjongke (sip; 
also referred to as Sikkimese; ST) has a parallel vigesimal and decimal numeral 
system. Both systems are made up entirely of inherited (ST) elements, and they 
seem to have complementary application domains: “some initial observations|:] 
the vigesimal system is used at least when talking about prices of items [...], age of 
people [...] and number of people[, while t]he decimal system is used for pointing 
out the year when something took place [...], the number of years since something 
happened [...] and dates" (Yliniemi 2019: 124). It may well be that the presence of 
multiple numeral systems is a common feature in languages, but this is difficult 
to find out since language descriptions generally seem to assume one numeral 
system by default, as it were (Mazaudon 2010). 

The few more general discussions that we have found of such situations seem 
to conclude that a single numeral system is the normal situation: parallel numeral 
systems reflecta transitory language stage, where a borrowed system from a domi- 
nant language is ousting an original indigenous system (e.g., Matisoff 1997; Ahlers 
2012). This certainly happens: Eurén's Finnish grammar (1851: 36) lists as the only 
structure an overcounting formation, e.g., kaksikolmatta (kaksi-kolm-at-ta [two- 
three-ORDINAL-PARTITIVE] ‘two of the third") ‘twenty-two’, whereas the most re- 
cent modern reference grammar (Hakulinen et al. 2004) provides only the forma- 
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tion of the type kaksikymmentákaksi (kaksi-kymmen-tá-kaksi [two-ten-PARTITIVE- 
two] ‘two (x) ten (+) two’) (basically the same as in Swedish, which was the dom- 
inant language in Finland for several hundred years), and characterizes the pat- 
tern described by Eurén as obsolete. 

The alternative that more than one numeral system is in stable use in a lan- 
guage, either as free or context-dependent variants, is not generally assumed in 
the literature, but this is perhaps atleast in part an effect of the general paucity of 
sociolinguistic investigations in language documentation (see the papers in Hilde- 
brandt et al. 2017). 

For many of the earlier stages of modern standard languages we find descrip- 
tions of variant numeral systems. Some Slavic languages historically in contact 
with German used to have parallel alternative orderings of tens and ones in the nu- 
merals 21-99, according to de Bray (1969). This applied to Czech, Slovak, Slovene, 
and (Upper and Lower) Sorbian. Consulting more recent grammars of these lan- 
guages, we find that generally only one ordering is given, with decades preceding 
1-9 in Slovak, and units preceding decades in Slovene (M. L. Greenberg 2006: 57), 
Upper Sorbian (Sewc 1968) and Lower Sorbian (Jené et al. 1978). However, Czech 
still allows both orderings (Naughton 2005: 116), and Janaš (1976) notes that in 
Lower Sorbian the alternative ordering still lingers on “[iJn älteren Schriften und 
vereinzelt in den Dialekten” (Janas 1976: 146). A similar situation obtains in Nor- 
wegian, where both orderings are possible, the ordering with ones coming before 
tens due to Danish influence. Pre-Classical and Classical Latin allow both orders 
between tens and units, with or without a conjunction, making four possibilities, 
and complex numerals need not be contiguous, but allow other parts of the sen- 
tence to be interposed between their components, which is interpreted by de la 
Villa (2010: 221-222) as an indication that Latin numerals are considered as compo- 
sitional phrases rather than lexical(ized) items. This could of course be true also 
in the case of Kanashi, that number building is felt by native speakers to be phrase 
building rather than strictly regimented word building. Note, however, that — as 
already mentioned - the Kanashi variation does not include alternative orders of 
components, with one small exception, viz. the construction where major parts 
of numerals are formed with the element sare ‘+half’, which may precede or fol- 
low a multiple of 20. 

According to Noreen (1904: 381), Old Swedish (1225-1526) composite numer- 
als were formed according to the pattern *en (twer, prir u.s.w.) ok tiughu, en ok 
pr&tigi u.s.w.” (i.e., [one (two, three, etc.) and twenty], [one and thirty]) and oc- 


16 Although since both phrase- and clause-internal word order are generally fixed in Kanashi, 
this is not so surprising. 
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casionally “fiughurtan ok tiughu 34, [...] siūtān ok tiughu 37” (i.e., [fourteen and 
twenty], [seventeen and twenty]). Modern Standard Swedish has as the only pat- 
tern the opposite order between tens and units (the same as English), and the 
vigesimal variant is completely unknown. A change must have occurred at some 
point between the Old Swedish period and today. Since language change is not 
instantaneous, there will presumably have been an interval with variation. 

Comparing numeral structures across Indo-European languages, the most 
reasonable conclusion - given that we find varying structures but also that the 
atomic elements of these structures are by and large cognate - must be that Proto- 
Indo-European exhibited a good deal of variation in numeral formation (Winter 
1992), not unlike what we see in present-day Kanashi. 

Given that we find so many instances of parallel numeral systems even in 
a small and opportunistic survey of language descriptions — almost exclusively 
grammars, and not lexicons - why do we typically find one system in grammars 
of modern standard languages, and what are the impact of this on language doc- 
umentation, if any? 

We suspect that this may have to do with a normative conceptual framework 
connected to language standardization and unconsciously carried over into lan- 
guage description conducted by academic linguists, a special case of *written lan- 
guage bias in linguistics" (Linell 2005). It is well recognized that a central aspect of 
the creation of standard languages is reduction of variation; some variants are sim- 
ply excluded from the standard (Joseph 1987: 126ff). Modern standard languages 
generally do not seem to recognize alternative numeral systems, for whatever rea- 
son. 

First we note that, as a general rule, variation in the form of (near) synonymy 
is nota rare thing, even in modern standard languages, and part ofthe richness of 
the traditional numeral systems in Kanashi is due to the availability of alternative 
expressions — ST and IA - of the components of complex numerals. This can be 
seen as analogous to lexical synonymy. The existence of variant “synonymous” 
constructions — such as the parallel A and S patterns for forming Kanashi (and 
also Kinnauri) numerals - is also commonplace in languages, e.g. possession ex- 
pressed using an ending or clitic vs. using an adposition, as in English Mary's 
mother — the mother of Mary. 

One reason for having synonyms seems to be variety for its own sake, and in 
the case of full or almost-full denotational synonyms, the alternatives may have 
different stylistic value or belong in different registers. In the case of numerals, 
the latitude for near-synonymy seems minimal, because the semantics of numer- 
als are so narrow, and in a language standardization setting perhaps they may 
then be perceived more as something like spelling than grammar or even lexicon, 
meaning that variation will tend not to be normatively tolerated, and will also for 
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this reason tend not to be recognized if it does occur outside of a normative setting, 
such as documenting an indigenous language. 

If we do recognize that a language has alternative ways of expressing the same 
numeral and we think of this as a form of synonymy, the choice of variant may be 
dependent on stylistic factors or context of use, as with the Denjongke numeral 
systems mentioned above." Thus, Bender & Beller (2007) report that Tongan com- 
plements a general, unrestricted decimal numeral system with a number of differ- 
ent vigesimal systems used for counting specific objects, typically different natu- 
ral products of high cultural value in traditional Tongan society. Unfortunately, 
we are not in a position to say this about the Kanashi numeral variants attested in 
our material. All we have at the moment is the older language consultant's state- 
ment reproduced above to the effect that the alternative Kanashi numerals are 
interchangeable in all contexts, but this would need independent confirmation, 
preferably from a large body of natural-interaction data. Given that the younger 
language consultants were not familiar with any other numeral system than the 
Hindi-derived one, the prospects of acquiring such data are anything but bright. 


6 Discussion, summary and outlook 


As we have seen, despite their culturally isolationistic attitude, Kanashi speak- 
ers have traditionally had many and frequent opportunities for contact with IA 
speakers, and the language of interaction in such contacts has invariably been 
some IA language, traditionally “the language of Kullu” - Kullu Pahari - and now 
increasingly Hindi, as seen in the most recent Kanashi numeral system, where the 
elements are recognizable as having their origin in Hindi rather than Kullu Pahari. 

One ofthe reasons for traditional regular interactions between Kanashi speak- 
ers and IA speakers is economic in nature, viz. that of collecting revenue and mak- 
ing offerings to the village gods. In such situations counting and numerals would 
be present at every turn, and these activities would always be conducted in an IA 
language, as they have been dominant languages in the region. At the same time 
everyday life in Malana - naturally conducted in Kanashi — by its nature did not 


17 For example: for two of its cardinals, Swedish has two fully synonymous variants: två ~ tvenne 
‘two’ and tre — trenne ‘three’. However, the second member of each pair very clearly belongs to a 
formal, even slightly archaizing style and would be encountered in everyday (written or spoken) 
language only used jokingly. 

18 Relevantin this context, Bender & Beller (2007: 229—230) note that present-day Tongans tend 
to mix up and overgeneralize the traditional specific counting systems. 
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provide many opportunities for counting beyond the lower numerals, so we may 
have at least part of the explanation for the massive borrowing of IA numerals in 
all the traditional numeral systems and the abandonment of all but the lowest ST 
numerals. See also Matisoff (1997: 12-16) and Matras (2011: 212-213). 

The large variety of parallel numeral systems found in Kanashi may not be 
so rare among languages, but simply underreported, perhaps both because the 
relevant data are rare and difficult to come by, and because of an ideological 
bias introduced by language standardization, potentially distorting data collec- 
tion procedures (Mazaudon 2010). At the same time, the language standardiza- 
tion mindset is gaining ground in the world, which means that this kind of variety 
in numeral systems is probably on its way out. In Kanashi this process happens 
through wholesale borrowing of Hindi numerals, rather than by selection of one 
of the extant variants, which serves to reinforce our impression that IA influence 
on Kanashi is increasing. 

Finding out more about the history and current usage of the Kanashi multi- 
tude of numeral systems could certainly contribute to this neglected area of lex- 
ical typology, but — since numerals are easily borrowed, especially in unequal 
language contact situations (Matisoff 1997; Matras 2011) - time is running out, as 
both Comrie (2005) and Mazaudon (2010) remind us. 
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A Attested Kanashi numerals in our fieldwork data 


The following list shows those Kanashi numerals which occur in our fieldwork 
data, except Hindi numerals.” Elements of IA origin in the Kanashi column are 
set in boldface with underlining. 


1 id 26 tf'ab(b)i 
ek tfabbis 
2 nif 27 nidau de sat [20:u plus 7] 
3 Jum Jumis kam derbija [3:is less 30] 
4 pu 28 nidzau de at" [20:u plus 8] 
5 na nifis kam de[bija [2:is less 30] 
na 29 niau de nao [20:u plus 9] 
pàtf idis kam derbija [1:is less 30] 
6 tfa 30 derbija [1.5:20] 
7 sat tiG) 
8 op nidzau de das [20:u plus 10] 
9 nao 31 nidau gjara [20:u 11] 
10 das ikkatis 
11 gjara 32 nidzau de bara [20:u plus 12] 
12 bara at"is kam tfali [8:is less 40] 
13 tera batti 
14 toda 33 nidzau ae tera [20:u plus 13] 
15 pandra teti 
16 sola tetu 
17 suta:ra 37 nidau de suta:ra [20:u plus 17] 
Jumis kam nica [3:is less 20] Jumis kam golt [3:is less 40] 
18 t'ara 38 nidau de tara [20:u plus 18] 
nif kam nidza [2 less 20] nifis kam gelt [2:is less 40] 
19 unni 39 nidzau ae unni [20:u plus 19] 
i dis kam nicza [1:is less 20] idis kam golt [1:is less 40] 
20 bi 40 ffali 
nicza nif nidza [2 (x) 20] 
21 ikki 43 ffaliu dze [um [40:u plus 3] 
nidzau ae id [20:u plus 1] sat kam pudza [7 less 50] 
22 nidau ae nif [20:u plus 2] nif nidzau fum [2 (x) 20:u (+) 3] 
23 nidau de fum [20:u plus 3] 44 ffaliu dze pu [40:u plus 4] 
teis tf"as kam pudza [6:s less 50] 
24 ffob(b)i nif nidzau pu [2 (x) 20:u (+) 4] 
25 nia ade na [20:u plus 5] 
patf i 


19 We exclude only such IA numerals which are identical to the corresponding Hindi items while 
not found in Kullu Pahari. 
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45 


46 


48 


49 


50 


55 


59 


60 


61 


62 


64 


65 


67 


68 


69 


Yaliu de na 

nif nidzau ade na 
nif nidzau na 
faliu dze tf'a 
nif niœau de tf"a 
nif nidzau tf"a 
faliu de at^ 
nifis kam pudza 
nif nidzau at" 
faliu dze nao 
idis kam pudza 
nif nidzau nao 
pudza 

faliu dze das 


nif nidzau dze pandra 


nais kam sat" 
pat{ kam sat” 

idis kam sat" 

nif nidzau ae unni 
Jum nida 

fat" 

sat" 

ikat” 

sat^u de nif 

Jum nidau Ge nif 
sat"u de pu 

Jum nidau de na 
Jum nidzau na 
sat^u dse sat 

Jum nidzau de sat 
Jumis kam sare sat" 
sat'u dre at" 

Jum nidzau @e at" 
nifis kam sare sat" 
Jum nidzau ade nao 
Jat"u dre nao 
satu dse nao 

idis kam sare sat" 


[40:u plus 5] 

[2 (x) 20:u plus 5] 
[2 (x) 20:u (+) 5] 
[40:u plus 6] 

[2 (x) 20:u plus 6] 
[2 (x) 20:u (+) 6] 
[40:u plus 8] 
[2:is less 50] 

[2 (x) 20:u (+) 8] 
[40:u plus 9] 
[1:is less 50] 

[2 (x) 20:u (+) 9] 


[40:u plus 10] 

[2 (x) 20:u plus 15] 
[5:is less 60] 

[5 less 60] 

[1:is less 60] 

[2 (x) 20:u plus 19] 
[3 (x) 20] 


[60:u plus 2] 

[3 (x) 20:u plus 2] 
[60:u plus 4] 

[3 (x) 20:u plus 5] 
[3 (x) 20:u (+) 5] 
[60:u plus 7] 

[3 (x) 20:u plus 7] 
[3:is less half 60] 
[60:u plus 8] 

[3 (x) 20:u plus 8] 
[2:is less half 60] 
[3 (x) 20:u plus 9] 
[60:u plus 9] 
[60:u plus 9] 

[1:is less +half 60] 


70 


74 


76 


80 


81 


82 


85 


87 


88 


89 


90 


99 


satu de das 
sa(^uke das 

sare sat" 

g'a kam afi 

ts*a kam afi 

sat'u dse sola 
Jum nidzau Ge sola 
afi 

pu nidza 

afiu de id 

pu nidzau de rd 
afiu ae nif 
tarais kam fo 

pu niczau dse nif 
afiu dze ņa 

pu nidzau ade na 
afiu dze sat 

teras kam fo 

pu niczau ae sat 
afiu de at" 

baras kam [o 

pu nidzau de at" 
afiu dze nao 

pu nidzau de nao 
afi sare 

afiu das 

nabbe 

idis kam fo 

pu nidzau ae unni 


100 fo 
101 fo id 


id fou id 


500 nafo 


nafo 


[60:u plus 10] 
[60:u:ke 10] 

[+half 60] 

[6 less 80] 

[6 less 80] 

[60:u plus 16] 

[[3 (x) 20:u plus 16] 


[4 (x) 20] 

[80:u plus 1] 
[19:s less 100] 

[4 (x) 20:u plus 1] 
[80:u plus 2] 
[18:is less 100] 

[4 (x) 20:u plus 2] 
[80:u plus 5] 

[4 (x) 20:u plus 5] 
[80:u plus 7] 
[13:s less 100] 

[4 (x) 20:u plus 7] 
[80:u plus 8] 
[12:s less 100] 

[4 (x) 20:u plus 8] 
[80:u plus 9] 
[11:s less 100] 

[4 (x) 20:u plus 9] 
[80 +half] 

[80:u (+) 9] 


[1:is less 100] 
[4 (x) 20:u plus 19] 


[100 (+) 1] 

[1 (x) 100 (+) 1] 
[569100] 
[5(x)100] 


Diachrony 
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6 Clues to Kanashi prehistory 1: loanword 
adaptation in nouns and adjectives 


Abstract: In this chapter we focus on a shared innovation of Kanashi and Kinnauri, 
the addition of characteristic suffixes — or adaptive markers - to Indo-Aryan loan 
nouns and adjectives. The distribution of this adaptive mechanism in related and 
unrelated languages in the western Himalayas is investigated, and we also discuss 
possible sources for the adaptive markers, with the goal of increasing our knowl- 
edge about the genealogical composition and structure of the West Himalayish 


subbranch of Sino-Tibetan. 
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1 Introduction 


There are several layers of Indo-Aryan (IA) borrowings in the two Sino-Tibetan 
(ST) languages Kanashi and Kinnauri. More recently borrowed IA nouns and ad- 
jectives in Kanashi and Kinnauri tend to have (almost) the same form as in the IA 
donor languages (e.g. ma:p"i ‘apology’, seb ‘apple’), while there is an older loan- 
word stratum in both languages, of borrowings with an additional ending (-(V)r or 
-(V)s) which we refer to in this volume as “adaptive markers" (e.g. Kanashi kasan 
‘bronze’; cf. Hindi kās, kásá; Nepali káso ‘bronze, pewter, white metal’).! The re- 
sulting stems have at least two syllables, while inherited ST noun and adjective 
stems ending in -y or -s in Kanashi and Kinnauri are generally monosyllabic. 

This is not a straightforward case of “necessary” adaptation of foreign ele- 
ments to native phonotactics, since the adaptive markers in Kinnauri and Kanashi 
are added also to those IA loans which already conform to Kanashi or Kinnauri 
word structure. Also, we find a number of doublets, the same IA item both with 
and without the adaptive marker. 

Itis also not an obvious case of an original element present in some borrowed 
items which has been reinterpreted as a marker of “IA-ness” and subsequently in- 
troduced into other borrowings, since there is no evident IA source for the adaptive 
markers, as we will see below. There is also no obvious ST source for the adaptive 
markers, making this an intricate and interesting investigation. 

Typically, in both Kanashi and Kinnauri nouns are borrowed as nouns, ad- 
jectives as adjectives, and verbs as verbs. However, occasionally we find that IA 
nouns such as bot ‘talk’ can form the basis of both nouns and verbs in the tar- 
get language, which when they function as nouns in Kinnauri and Kanashi take 
the adaptive marker -ay (Kinnauri ba:tay ‘talk (N)’), but when they function as 
verbs take either the transitive marker -ja: or the intransitive marker -e(d) (Kin- 
nauri: ba:t-ja:-mu [talk-TR-INF]; ba:t-en-nu [talk-INTR-INF]) (see Chapter 7). Once 
the part of speech has been established in this way, the IA loans take the regular 
nominal or verbal inflectional endings of the recipient language. 


1 The three recognized distinct historical stages of IA are referred to in the literature as Old 
Indo-Aryan (OIA), Middle Indo-Aryan (MIA) and New Indo-Aryan (NIA). Kanashi and Kinnauri 
are closely related members of the West Himalayish (WH) subbranch of ST; see Figure 1 in this 
chapter. 

2 Most of the loanwords containing these adaptive markers are disyllabic, which seems to be pre- 
ferred: When -(V)y and -(V)s are affixed to a di- or polysyllabic IA noun/adjective, the vowel of the 
stem-final syllable often undergoes syncope in both Kanashi and Kinnauri. e.g. kulut ‘(historical) 
Kullu kingdom’ > Kanashi kultan ‘Kullu region’. 
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In this chapter we will first describe the adaptive markers on nouns and ad- 
jectives in Kanashi and Kinnauri. Next we will examine if other ST languages of 
the western Himalayas show any traces of this phenomenon. We will see that with 
the exception of the ST languages of Lower/Middle Kinnaur - which are closely 
related to Kanashi and Kinnauri - none of the ST languages of Himachal Pradesh 
and Ladakh show any traces of the adaptive markers. However, we find traces 
of similar adaptation strategies in some ST languages of the Uttarakhand region 
in India and in the adjoining Tehri region in western Nepal, raising questions re- 
garding the prehistory of these languages and their genealogical classification. 
In order to gain a better understanding of the phenomenon, we will also exam- 
ine if similar elements are attested in the Indo-Aryan, Dravidian and Munda lan- 
guages spoken in this region (i.e. Himachal Pradesh, Uttarakhand in India and in 
the Tehri region in Nepal). 

We begin with an examination of the adaptive markers in Kanashi and Kin- 
nauri. 


2 Nouns and adjectives ending in -(V)n/-(V)s in 
Kanashi and Kinnauri 


2.1 Background and overview 


The Kanashi and Kinnauri lexicons contain a large number of borrowed IA nouns 
and adjectives.? In both languages a subset of these IA nouns take an adaptive 
marker (-(V)y or -(V)s). Similarly, a subset of the IA adjectives in both languages 
take the adaptive marker -(V)s. In Kinnauri some IA adjectives, too, take the adap- 
tive marker -(V)r. The adaptive marker in Kinnauri and Kanashi occurs on IA sim- 
ple (i.e., non-compound) noun and adjective loans, never on a verb. In the IA lan- 
guages these nouns and adjectives occur without the adaptive markers (-(V)r or 
-(V)s).^ See Table 1. 


3 In the tables in this section, the following notational conventions are used. For etymologies, 
when given in the “Etymology” column, “Tnnnn” refers to entry number nnnn in Turner (1966). 
Most Kanashi and Kinnauri items are from our own fieldwork data. A few of the Kinnauri items 
are from B. R. Sharma (1976). These are indicated as follows: item'. 

A One important characteristic of Kinnauri, according to Cunningham (1854: 223-224), is that 
nouns end in on or -in, -uy. He further points out that Kinnauri is known as Milchán in the speech 
of Rampur (where an IA language is spoken), while the Kinnauri speakers themselves use the term 
Milchanang to refer to their language. 
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Table 1: Adaptive markers on IA noun and adjective loans in Kanashi and Kinnauri 


Kanashi ` Kinnauri Gloss Etymology 

da:nan da:nar ‘penalty, punishment’ T6128 dandá m. ‘punishment’ 

sargan sorgan ‘sky’ T13910 svargá m. ‘heaven’ 

lokas lokas ‘non-Kanashi people’ / ‘people’ 111119 loká- m. ‘world, people’ 

lat^as latas ‘dumb’ / ‘dumb (male)’ 710917 latta m. ‘bad man’ 

Kongs kanes, ka:nan ‘blind’ T3019 kana ‘one-eyed’ 

pitas pitas ‘flour’ T8218 pista ‘crushed, ground; 
flour’ 


Appendix A presents some more examples of nouns and adjectives in Kanashi and 
Kinnauri which show a similar pattern of adaptation (including the choice of the 
adaptive marker). 

In our material there are many more instances of nouns and adjectives with 
the adaptive markers in Kinnauri than in Kanashi. This may simply be due to the 
fact that we have more Kinnauri data,? but on the other hand, names of months 
and weekdays as discussed in Section 2.2.2, where we do have comparable datain 
the two languages, also show more adaptive markers in Kinnauri than in Kanashi. 
In both newer vocabulary (cf. Saxena 2022) and in the older Kinnauri lexicon (cf. 
Gerard 1842) the adaptive marker -(V)y occurs much more frequently than the 
adaptive marker -(V)s. 


2.2 Adaptive markers on nouns 
2.2.1 Distribution and inflectional behavior 


The distribution of the adaptive markers -(V)n and -(V)s in Kanashi and Kinnauri 
is not morphophonologically conditioned, as can be observed in the examples 
provided here and in Appendix A, except that the vowel-less variants Lu and sl 
are added to items that end in a vowel in the donor language (e.g. Kanashi / Kin- 
nauri bitin ‘wall’, etymology: T9494 bhitti f. ‘panel, partition, wall’). There are, 
however, traces of a semantically-based distribution of the two adaptive markers 
-(V)n and -(V)s when used with nouns in both Kanashi and Kinnauri, where -(V)s 
shows a preference for attaching to animate nouns and -(V)y to inanimate nouns; 
see Table 2. 


5 We have collected Kinnauri data over several decades in a number of previous projects and 
there are also more published materials on Kinnauri (Saxena 2022). 
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Table 2: Animacy sensitivity in the adaptive markers 


Kanashi 


daggis 


ffama:ras 


dsejft"an 


kanift"as 
kanift"an 


duk*is 


(duk") 


tisran 


gitan 


hal 


lat^as 
ka:nas 


Kinnauri 


doman 


dagis, domes 


faman 


ffama:res 


dse["ras! 


kanis(^as 


kanorin 
kanoras 
duk"is 


duk^ar 
tfa:ras* 


gitan 
gitkaras 


halan 

ha:lest 

latas 

ka:nan, ka:nes 


Gloss 


‘name of a social subcaste' 


‘male member of this subcaste 


‘name of a social subcaste' 
‘male member of this subcaste' 
‘Malana parliament upper 
house' 

'a committee of three persons 
appointed for 5 or 6 years to 
lead the work on the Dewaal 
festival 

‘member of an IA subcaste' 
*Malana parliament lower 
house' 

'Kinnaur (place name)’ 
‘people/man of Kinnaur 
'disease, ill (person) 


‘misery, grief, sadness’ 

‘a group of four men who carry 
the devta’ 

‘third’ 

‘song’ 

‘singer’ 


‘plough’ 

‘one who ploughs’ 
‘dumb’ 

‘blind, one-eyed’ 
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Etymology 


T5570 domba m. ‘man of low 
caste living by singing and 
music’ 

T5524 *dagga ‘defective’, 
‘term of contempt for a 
blacksmith’ 

T4698 carmakara m. 
‘leatherworker’ 


T5285 jyésta ‘first, chief? 


T2718 kanistha ‘youngest’ 


T6375 duhkhá n. ‘difficulty, 
pain' 


T4655 catvárah m. pl. ‘four’ 


T6018 *trihsara 'triple' 
T4167 gitá n. 'singing' 
Hindi gitka:r ‘singer, the one 
who sings’ 

T14000 hala m.n. ‘plough’ 


710917 latta m. ‘bad man’ 
T3019 kana ‘one-eyed’ 


While the data presented so far suggest an original semantically-based distribu- 
tion of -(V)n and -(V)s, there are also many counterexamples to this. For example, 
Kinnauri pit"as ‘flour’, Kanashi jaras / Kinnauri ájares ‘darkness’. Similarly, there 
are some animate nouns which take the adaptive marker -(V)r. E.g. Kanashi ban- 
dron | Kinnauri bandres ‘monkey’; Kanashi fokkurar / Kinnauri fokran ‘orphan’; 
and Kanashi marzfan / Kinnauri morff"ay ‘man’. 
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In inflection, the adaptive marker generally behaves as part of the stem, so 
that inflectional suffixes are added after it, e.g. Kanashi ga:yin ‘river’ : ga:yiņn-u 
[river-Poss], but there are also instances where the adaptive marker is partly inte- 
grated in the grammar of the language, and treated as some kind of suffix. Both in 
Kanashi and Kinnauri the plural ending or a case marker may sometimes replace 
the adaptive marker, e.g. Kinnauri gitan ‘song’ : git-a: [song-PL]; Kinnauri k"akar 
‘mouth’ : k"ak-o [mouth-Loc]. However, we also find instances of two forms of a 
noun, one where the plural and/or case marker is affixed to the full noun stem 
(i.e., including the adaptive marker), and another one where the same noun oc- 
curs without the adaptive marker when the plural/case marker is affixed, e.g. Kin- 
nauri bo:t"an-o:-nu ~ bo:t"-a:-nu [tree-PL-DAT.PL]. Kanashi shows the same general 
pattern as Kinnauri, although with a much more pronounced preference for at- 
taching number and case suffixes to the full noun stem, e.g. Kanashi banin-a:-p 
[pot-PL-ACC]; pitay-a:-p [door-PL-acc]. See Chapter 3 for more details. 


2.2.2 An example: names of months and weekdays 


A striking illustration of the role of the adaptive marker -(V)y in the linguistic sys- 
tems of Kanashi and Kinnauri is offered by words for time periods, in particular 
names of months and weekdays. 

Both Kanashi and Kinnauri use the Hindu calendar, according to which the 

year begins on the vernal equinox (21st or 22nd of March) and then proceeds 
through 12 months with 30 or 31 days each. A consequence of this arrangement 
is that the Hindu months do not coincide with the Gregorian months, but over- 
lap them. Table 3 shows the names of the months in Kanashi and Kinnauri in 
comparison to some neighboring IA languages of the same region and also the 
corresponding Sanskrit names (from Turner 1966). 
Even though Kinnauri and Kanashi use the Hindu calendar and the forms of 
the month names are, to a large extent, similar to those found in IA languages, 
Kanashi and Kinnauri differ from IA languages in that in Kinnauri, all month 
names end with an -ay. In Kanashi, too, all month names, except three (ffeit, 
bufa:k, ka:te) end in -an. Distinct from this, none of the month names in Sanskrit, 
Kullu Pahari and Kotgarhi have a word-final on. 

Kinnauri and Kanashi differ more noticeably from the IA languages Kotgarhi 
and Kullu Pahari regarding two of the month names (mon ‘Jan-Feb’; indraman 
*Sep- Oct). 

In the latter case, Kanashi and Kinnauri — and Kinnauri Pahari, but this is 
most likely a borrowing from Kinnauri — simply reflect a different item. The closest 
original form is the Sanskrit índra; indramaha ‘festival for (the god) Indra during 
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Table 3: Month names in Kanashi, Kinnauri and neighboring IA languages 


Kanashi Kinnauri Kinnauri Kotgarhi Kullu Sanskrit 
Pahari Pahari (Turner 1966) 
Mar-Apr ` Veit fetran ffeta:r s ffet(a)r caitrah; caitrá 
Apr-May _ bufa:k befakan, bajfa: basn/a; befak" vai$akhá 
b*aifak"an Koci: basa 
May-Jun deftan dseftan dzefth dzeth dieftÜ) ^ jyaisthah 
Jun-Jul aflan ajfarar afar Jat Jat asadhah 
Jul-Aug ` faunag fa(wnan fama:n faun Jaun $ravanah 
Aug-Sep  badrang b’adran ba:dro bh3ddar b'ad(a)r  bhàdra 
Sep-Oct  indramag ` indramag ` indroma:s — s53 (2 fodz indra; T1579a. 
indramaha 


"festival for (god) 
Indra during this 
month’; T1472 


a$viná 
Oct-Nov kaite ka:tian kon kati kati kartika 
Nov-Dec  mokfiran mokferan mogfri mangfer mokfar margasirah 
Dec-Jan pofan pofan pof pof pof pausah 
Jan-Feb man man man mag: mag magha 
Feb-Mar  p'ag(ag p"agnan — — p'agan ` phálguna 


this month' (Turner 1966: T1579a), and we probably see the outcome of a change 
indramaha-an > indraman in present-day Kanashi and Kinnauri. 

In the case of ‘Jan-Feb’, we posit a similar process, i.e. OIA (Sanskrit) magha 
> MIA (Prakrit) maha > māha-aņ > man, This is confirmed by the name for this 
month provided by Gerard (1842): mahang ‘January’. 

As shown in Table 4, the month names in the WH languages Tinani and Bunan 
are quite different from those of Kanashi and Kinnauri and similar to each other, 
but still different from the forms found in Tibetic languages, such as Navakat. 

The names of the weekdays are also IA loans in Kinnauri and Kanashi, in some 
of which we also find the adaptive marker -ar. This is also the case in Chhitkuli 
(D. D. Sharma 1992: 197-304). See Table 5. Interestingly, -es is attested in Kinnauri 
only in ‘Saturday’. Furthermore, the form for ‘Thursday’ does not contain any 
adaptive marker in any of the three languages (Kinnauri, Kanashi and Chhitkuli). 

To summarize this section: 

— The calendar system as well as the month names in Kinnauri and Kanashi 
differ strikingly from those found in Tinani,Bunan and Navakat. 

— Both Kanashi and Kinnauri use the IA calendar system as well as the month 
names; some (Kanashi) or all (Kinnauri) month names contain the adaptive 
marker -(V)n. 
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Table 4: Month names in Tinani, Bunan and Navakat 


Tinani Bunan Navakat 
First month of the calendar ts"ukzu la tsukskisla ndàva tanbo 
(=‘Mar-Apr’) 
Second month of the calendar kunzu la, kunzla kunsla nddva piva 
(=‘Apr-May’) 
Fourth month of the calendar puna la, punla punasla ndàva 3iva 
(=‘Jun-Jul’) 
Eighth month of the calendar surla sursla nddva gétpa 
(=‘Oct-Nov’) 
Tenth month of the calendar kur la k"ujsla nddva Häng 
(=‘Dec-Jan’) 
Eleventh month of the calendar mindug la, mindzugla tondzuksla ` ndàoa ffükfikpa 
(=‘Jan—Feb’) 


Table 5: Names of weekdays in Kanashi, Kinnauri and Chhitkuli 


Kanashi Kinnauri Chhitkuli 
‘Monday’ soar, suürag = suárar somaran 
‘Tuesday’ mangal mangla:ran 
‘Wednesday’  bud(d) buda:ran 
‘Thursday’ brest brespot bresat 
‘Friday’ Jukkar Jukaran Sukaran 
‘Saturday’ Junitfare fonferes 
‘Sunday’ var tua, toa:ran itwarən 


- The Kinnauri and Kanashi forms (especially for the two months ‘Jan-Feb’ and 
*Sep-Oct") are more similar to each other than they are to any other IA and ST 
languages examined here. 


Itseems highly unlikely that the similarities that we have observed here in Kanashi 
and Kinnauri relating to the month names (or at least their introduction in the two 
languages), especially ‘Jan-Feb’ and ‘Sep-Oct’, are independent developments in 
the two languages. It is more likely that this adaptation of the month names took 
place in their common linguistic variety — before the two communities diverged. 
The pattern that we have observed here concerning month names is similar to 
the patterns observed regarding the adaptive markers -(V)n/-(V)s on IA loans in 
general in Kanashi, Kinnauri and some other ST languages, as discussed above. 
This raises the question regarding the etymologies of the adaptive markers -(V)y 
and -(V)s. 
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Table 6: Kanashi and Kinnauri adjectives in -(V)s 


Kanashi 


qugas 
sulus 

katfas 
k"ulas 


sastas 


Kinnauri Gloss Etymology 

quges ‘deep’ T6368 dirgha ‘long, tall, deep’ 

mesan, sulus ‘slow’ 713512 sulabha ‘easy, trivial’ 

katfas, kafes ‘unripe, uncooked’ T2613 *kacca ‘raw, unripe’ 

k"ulas *wide' T3945 *kholl ‘to open’, *khull ‘to be 
open’ 

sosta(s) ‘cheap, less expensive’ 


Table 7: Kanashi and Kinnauri adjectives with head nouns 


Kanashi 


Gloss 


Kanashi [Adj N] Etymology 


la:mes, 
la:mas 


uf^ras 


bellis 


garkas 


Kinnauri 


‘long’ 


‘high’ 


‘wide’ 


‘heavy’ 


Gloss 


la:mas kurti ‘long shirt T10951 lamba ‘long’ 
la:m-a: kurti-ga: [long-PL shirt-PL] 

la:mas tf”akts ‘tall boy’ 

la:m-a: ffakts-a: [tall-PL boy-PL] 

la:mas ffimets ‘tall girl’ 

la:m-a: tfimets-a: [tall-PL girl-PL] 

ut^ras ka:t^i ‘high mountain’ T1783 *uttada ‘high’ 
uthr-a: ka:thi-ga: [high-PL 

mountain-PL] 

bellis bitin ‘wide wall’ 711798 vipula ‘wide, extensive’ 
bellis bitin-a: [wide-PL wall-PL] 

garkas banin ‘heavy pot’ T4209 gurü ‘heavy’ 
gark-a: banin-a: [heavy-PL pot-PL] 


Kinnauri [Adj N] Etymology 


Jomes 


soldes 


‘long’ 


‘straight’ 


la:mes mi ‘tall man’ T10951 lamba 'long' 
la:m-a: mi-go: [tall-PL man-PL] 

la:mes-a: mi-go: [tall-PL man-PL] 

Jomes mi-go: [tall man-PL] 

Jomes tshetsats ‘tall girl’ 

la:mes tshetsats-o: [tall girl-PL] 

la:m-a: tshetsats-o: [tall-PL girl-PL] 

soldes om ‘straight path’ 

soldes om-o: [straight path-PL] 


2.3 Adaptive markers on adjectives 


Next, we will examine the adaptive marker -(V)s on IA-origin adjectives in Kanashi 
and Kinnauri. Some examples are given in Table 6. 

Asthe examples in Tables 6 and 7 illustrate, the occurrence of -(V)s in Kanashi 
and Kinnauri adjectives is not sensitive to formal or semantic characteristics of the 
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head word (except that they may optionally inflect for plural in the same way as 
nouns, i.e. replacing -(V)s with the plural suffix). 

Distinct from this, as shown in the Kanashi examples in Table 8 (reproduced 
from Chapter 3), there is a set of adjectives which end in -(V)s, where the adap- 
tive marker appears only with masculine head nouns, while feminine head nouns 
show a number of different endings. 


Table 8: Kanashi adjectives in -(V)s 


SG 


ka:n-as madras 
*blind man' 
mo["-as tf^akts ‘fat 
young man’ 
bur-as munuk ‘old 


ro[^-as munuk ‘brave 
man’ 

fobil-as binif 
‘beautiful husband’ 
matsl-is tants ‘lazy 
boy’ 


PL 


ka:q-a: madr-a: 


mo["-a: tf"akts-a: 


bu[-a: munuk-a: 
rot’-a: munuk-a: 
fobil-a: binif-a: 


matsil tfagts-a: 


SG 


kon betari ‘blind 
woman’ 

mot-en betari ‘fat 
woman’ 

bur-its betont ‘old 
woman’ 

rot’-ar befari ‘brave 
woman’ 

fobil, fobilas betati 
‘beautiful woman’ 
matsl-en befari ‘lazy 
woman’ 


2.4 Kanashi-Kinnauri mismatches 


PL 

ka:n-e betari-ga: 
mot-en-a: be(a[i-ga: 
bur-its-a: betari-ga: 
rot’-ar-a: ~ ro[^-ar-e 
betari-ga: 


fobil-e betati-ga: 


matsl-en-e befa[i-ga: 


If both languages exhibit an adaptive marker, we generally find the same marker 
in Kanashi and Kinnauri with a particular IA noun or adjective (either -(V) or 
-(V)s). This holds for the majority of this set of IA nouns/adjectives in Kanashi 
and Kinnauri. Table 9 shows the only mismatches that we have found concerning 
the choice of the adaptive marker in the two languages. 

There are also some instances where we find both -(V)r and -(V)s as alterna- 
tives on the same item, without any apparent change in meaning (Table 10). 
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Table 9: Nominal adaptive marker mismatches between Kanashi and Kinnauri 


Kanashi ` Kinnauri Gloss Etymology 

bakras bak"arag ‘goat’ / ‘she-goat’ T9153 bárkara m. 'kid, lamb' 
bandran ` bandres ‘monkey’ 711515 vànara m. ‘monkey’ 
kukapag ` kukkras “cock, rooster’ T3208 kukkutá m. ‘cock’ 
samnas  soman ‘flat, straight’ 713346 samaka "even, *level’ 
agran a:gles ‘beyond’ / ‘first’ T68 ágra n. ‘top, summit’ 


Table 10: Nominal adaptive marker variation in Kanashi and Kinnauri 


Kanashi Kinnauri Gloss Etymology 
galin, gales ‘abuse’ T4145 gali f. PL ‘abusive 
speech’ 
banin banin, banes ‘dish, pot, cooking utensil’ T9440 bhanda n. ‘pot, dish, 
vessel, ornament, wares’ 
ka:nas ka:nes, kainan_ ‘one-eyed, blind’ T3019 kana ‘one-eyed’, Pa. 
Pk. kana ‘blind of one eye, 
blind' 
padras, padrag podres ‘smooth, plain’ / ‘plain 17767 *paddhara ‘straight, 
(land)’ level’ 


3 Adaptive markers in ST and non-ST languages 
of the region 


It is conceivable — even likely (see below in this chapter and Chapter 8) - that 

-(V)y and -(V)s represent separate borrowing processes, thus possibly were active 

at different times and with different donor languages. This might also account for 

the variation that we observe (e.g. Kinnauri banin, banes ‘pot’; see Section 2.4). 
In order to understand the introduction of the adaptive markers in Kinnauri 

and Kanashi and to throw light on the prehistory of Kanashi and Kinnauri, we 

need to explore the following two interrelated questions: 

1. Do we find these adaptive markers in other languages in the region? 

2. Whatis the source of the two adaptive markers? Is this a genealogical or an 
areal phenomenon? 


In this section we will examine the distribution of the adaptive markers in other 
ST and non-ST languages of the region. 
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3.1 The linguistic neighborhood of Kanashi and Kinnauri 


The surrounding Himalayas — depending on how wide we cast our net - are the 
home of three major language families which all have been present in the region 
for several millennia, Sino-Tibetan, Indo-Aryan (< Indo-European) and Dravid- 
ian, and marginally also a fourth major family: Munda (< Austroasiatic). The last- 
mentioned may have had a larger presence here in prehistoric times, as indicated 
by suggested Munda loans in Vedic (Witzel 1999; Southworth 2005). In addition, 
there are at least two language isolates, Burushaski to the northwest and Kusunda 
to the east. See Figure 4.° 

Those languages where we have not been able to find evidence in the con- 
sulted sources that adaptive markers are used are listed in Table 11 (possibly apart 
from a sporadic instance, which is then given under “Comment” in the table). 


3.2 Sino-Tibetan languages 


The language contact between ST and IA in this region — with IA mostly in the 
dominant position — goes back at least two and a half to three millennia. Hence, 
all ST languages of the Indian Himalayas have IA loans — some languages - e.g. 
Darma, Kanashi, Kinnauri, Pattani, Raji, and Rongpo - have relatively more, while 
others — e.g, Bunan, Tinani, Darma, Byangsi, and Chaudangsi - relatively fewer. 

In order to examine the spread of the phenomenon under investigation more 
systematically, we will examine the ST languages listed in Figure 1, which are spo- 
ken in this part of the Himalayas. We include at least one language of each recog- 
nized subbranch. The selection of languages included here is constrained by the 
availability of relevant data. 


3.2.1 Sino-Tibetan languages of Himachal Pradesh and Ladakh 


As we will see in this section, with the exception of the ST languages of Lower and 
Middle Kinnaur: Kinnauri, Chhitkuli and Shumcho (Labrang variety), none of the 
ST languages of Himachal Pradesh and Ladakh take the adaptive marker on IA 
loans, except for at most a few isolated examples. 


6 The sources of the data presented in this section are various. For Kanashi, Kinnauri, Navakat 
and Kinnauri Pahari we have drawn upon our own fieldwork data. For other languages we have 
relied on secondary data sources, texts reflecting extremely varying degrees of editorial rigor, 
often in digital versions with differing legibility resulting from varying scanning conditions. 
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Table 11: Languages without adaptive markers 


Language 


Sino-Tibetan 
Purik 
Ladakhi 
Navakat 


Nyamkad 
Pattani/Manchad 
Tinani 


Source 


(Bailey 1915) 
(Bettina Zeisler p.c.) 
(Saxena 2022) 


(D. D. Sharma 1992: 98-196) 
(Konow 1909; S. R. Sharma 1987) 
(Konow 1909: Chamba Lahuli) 
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Comment 


baltin ‘bucket’ (with -n, and not a) 
péran ‘family’ (Kinnauri peran 
‘family, clan’) 


Bunan (Widmer 2017) pitan ‘door’ (Kanashi and Kinnauri 
pitan); many village names end in 
-(V)n (Widmer 2017: 20) 
Chaudangsi (Konow 1909; Krishan 2001a) morong ‘door’ 
Rangkas (D. D. Sharma 1989b: 195-254) — 
Yakkha (Schackow 2015) — 
Thangmi (Turin 2006) mana ~ manin ‘bread’ 
Baram (Kanasakar et al. 2011) — 
Gurung (Trail 1973) — 
Dravidian 
Brahui (Andronov 1980) — 
Language isolate 
Burushaski (Klimov & Edel’man 1970; Munshi — 
2006) 
Indo-Aryan 
Kullu Pahari (Anju Saxena's fieldwork notes; — 
Diack 1896; Hendriksen 1976; 
1986) 
Kotgarhi (Hendriksen 1976; 1986) — 
Jaunsari (Matthews 2008) — 


Kangri (Kangri) 
Chinali 
Kumaoni 


Garhwali 
Nepali 
Bajjika 


(Bailey 1908) 

(S. R. Sharma 1991) 
(Apte & Pattanayak 1967; 
D. D. Sharma 1987) 
(Chandola 1966) 
(Acharya 1990) 

(Roy 2010) 
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ST 
Bodish Gurung 


W.Archaic Tibetan Ladakhi 
Purik 


Late Old Tibetan Lahuli-Spiti Navakat 
Nyamkad 
Spiti-Jad Jad 
West Himalayish Western Kinnauric Chhitkuli 
Kinnauri 
Kanashi 
Shumcho 
Lahaulic Pattani 
Tinani 
Eastern Central Bunan 
Rongpo 


Pithauragarh Chaudangsi 
Byangsi 
Darma 
Rangkas 


Himalayish Mahakiranti Newaric Dolakha Newar 
Kathmandu Newar 


Thangmi-Baram Thangmi 
Baram 


Kham-Magar-Chepang Magar 
Eastern Kiranti Yakkha 
Raji-Raute Raji 


Raute 
Rawat 


Figure 1: Sino-Tibetan languages included in this study (classification [with some internal 
nodes omitted] according to Glottolog; Hammarstróm et al. 2021) 


3.2.1.1 Western West Himalayish and Tibetic languages of Kinnaur 
In Saxena & Borin (2013) we examined the linguistic distance among “Kinnauri 
dialects”, a cover term we used about ST varieties spoken in Lower, Middle and 
Upper Kinnaur (in the locations shown in the map in Figure 2). Relevant in the 
present context is that it is not only the Kinnauri variety of Sangla that shows 
adaptation of IA nouns/adjectives by adding -(V)n/-(V)s, but also several other ST 
varieties of Lower and Middle Kinnaur, while no varieties of Upper Kinnaur - those 
of Poo, Kuno and Nako (Navakat, already mentioned above) — use the adaptive 
markers. See Table 12. 

This grouping of the languages of Kinnaur according to the prevalence of 
-(V)n/-(V)s in is visualized in the map in Figure 2 (based on data and calculations 
presented in Saxena & Borin 2013). 
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Figure 2: Sino-Tibetan language varieties in Kinnaur 


Chhitkuli (Chitkul village)" (Philippe Martinez p.c.; D. D. Sharma 1992: 107-304) 
and Shumcho (Gerard 1842: 548-551) are especially relevant in this regard. Both 
are spoken in Lower/Middle Kinnaur. In Shumcho (Gerard 1842: 548—551) we find 
examples of both adaptive markers, -(V)s and -(V)n. For example, oris ‘carpen- 
ter’, chamung ‘shoemaker’, domung ‘blacksmith’, golung ‘neck’, beeshung *poi- 
son’, shakrung ‘fine sugar’, palis ‘shepherd’, chorus ‘thief’, soorus ‘hog’, bundrus 
‘monkey’. There are a few examples of the adaptive marker in the Shumcho data re- 
ported by Huber (2014) too (meten ‘earth’, decer ‘village’, piten ‘door’). Chhitkuli 
has many instances of the adaptive marker -(V)n (e.g. sowaray ‘Monday’; dukhayn 
‘pain’; canay ‘basket’; boSan ‘year’ (all from D. D. Sharma 1992: 107-304), but no 
occurrence of the adaptive marker -(V)s is attested in Chhitkuli. 

In Gerard’s (1842) vocabularly both the adaptive markers (-(V)y and -(V)s oc- 
cur also in T,heburskud (Shumcho). The following examples of words appearing 


7 In English-language official documents the name of the village is given as “Chitkul”, whereas 
the language variety is normally written “Chhitkuli”. We will adhere to this convention here. 
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Table 12: Distribution of -(V)/-(V)s among ST languages of Kinnaur (written Tibetan items 
added for comparison) 


Sense: ‘snake’ ` ‘ear’ ‘seed’ ‘night’ 
Variety 
Nichar saps: kanon bijan ratin 


Kalpa sapas kanan bijon ratin 
Sangla sapes kanan bijan ratin 


Ropa savas: kanan bijan ratin 

Chitkul sapa rocts bijag monima 

Labrang  savasas repan podzad | mopepa 

Poo k"alua nampk | sagon gonmo 

Kuno tol: nampk | sanon Homo 

Nako (n)qul namjo(k) | sagon goemo 

Written ` sbrul rna sasnon dgofino ~ dgohs mo, 
Tibetan mtshan 


in his vocabulary in both Kinnauri and Shumcho are illustrative: palis ‘shepherd’; 
sonarus ‘goldsmith’; chorus ‘thief’; gulung ‘throat’; galing ‘abuse’; deshung ‘vil- 
lage’; burshung ‘year’. Note the names of weekdays in Kinnauri and Shumcho (Ger- 
ard 1842: 511): aeetwarung ‘Sunday’; soarung ‘Monday’; munglarung ‘Tuesday’; 
shookarung ‘Friday’; shunsheerus ‘Saturday’. 

Based on what we have seen so far, Lower/Middle Kinnaur could be the home 
of a posited common Kanashi-Kinnauri proto-language (see Chapter 8 for a dis- 
cussion). We still need to take a look at the ST languages spoken further east, in 
the Indian state of Uttarakhand and in the neighboring regions in Nepal. 


3.2.1.2 Eastern West Himalayish 

Pattani (Francke 1917) 

Francke (1917: 13) states that Lahaul was a much-travelled pathway, linking Ti- 
bet/Ladakh and Kullu. This continued up until the Sikhs took control over Lahaul. 
This probably explains a large number of Tibetan and JA loans in Pattani (the lin- 
gua franca of this region, the largest population group among Pattani, Tinani and 
Bunan speech communities). Despite this long-standing contact with IA, none of 
Bunan (Widmer 2017: 129-130), Tinani or Pattani show any signs of adaptation 
strategies on nouns and verbs which we have observed in Kanashi and Kinnauri. 
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3.2.2 Sino-Tibetan languages of Uttarakhand and Nepal 


Traces of the adaptive marker -(V)n are found in some ST languages of Uttara- 
khand and Nepal, and in some of them - the Raji-Raute languages — even more 
than just traces. On the other hand, -(V)s is found only exceptionally (one instance 
in Jad and possibly a few instances in Dolakha Newar). 


3.2.2.1 Late Old Tibetan 

Jad (S. R. Sharma 2001c): 

Jad is spoken in Jadang, Nilang and a few other villages in Uttarakhand (India). 
Note that the village name Jadang (and possibly also Nilang) seems to have the 
adaptive marker -ar. If so, this is consistent with place names found in Kinnauri 
and in Kanashi. The only nouns which end in -(V)r in Jad are shown in Table 13. 


Table 13: Adaptive markers in Jad 


Jad Gloss Jad Gloss 
pirin, pi-tin ‘baby’ ghasin ‘good, better’ 
cinin ‘bell’ padran, (padras) ‘flat, plain (surface)’ 


In Jad we also find one item with the adaptive marker -as: padras ‘flat’ (Kanashi 
padras, Kinnauri podres; Etymology: T7767 *paddhara ‘straight, level’; Turner 
1966). 


Table 14: Adaptive markers in Rongpo 


Rongpo Gloss Etymology 

phitin, phat ‘ashes’ 711348 *varta ‘roundstone’ 
jaban, jaman ‘meal, food’ 110431 yaya m. ‘barley’ 

kanu:n, kanu:n ‘ear T2830 karna m. ’ear’ 

dasa:n ‘bed’ T6896 dhvamsati ‘falls to pieces’ 
garam, garam ‘river T3981 *gadda ‘hole, pit’ 


pijag ‘seeds’ T9250 bi jan. ‘seed, semen’ 
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3.2.2.2 Eastern West Himalayish 

Rongpo (S. R. Sharma 2001b; Zoller 1983): 

Rongpo has a large number of IA nouns and adjectives, e.g. os ‘dew’; des ‘country’; 
pul ‘flower’; bon ‘forest’; b'iti ‘wall’; muskil ‘difficult’; k"ara:b ‘bad’; nilo ‘blue’. As 
seen in these examples, most of the IA loans in Rongpo do not have any adaptive 
marker. 

However, there are some IA loans in Rongpo, which end in -7, -n, -m or -g, 
which may possibly be related to the Kinnauri/Kanashi adaptive marker -(V)n, as 
shown in Table 14.8 

There are no clear adjective examples with an adaptive marker in Rongpo. 


Darma (Willis Oko 2019; Krishan 2001b; S. R. Sharma 2001c): 
As shown in Table 15, Darma exhibits a small number of nouns ending in -(V)p, at 
least some of which seem to contain the adaptive marker. 


Table 15: Adaptive markers in Darma 


Darma Gloss Etymology 

homan ‘darkness’ 

ceejan ‘pot, kettle’ 

khoyang ‘pot, copper 

palan ‘spinach’ T8126 palakya f. ‘Beta bengalensis’ 
kiban ‘meeting place, temple’ 

marong ‘door T10160 *mukhaghata ‘entrance frame’ 
lasan ‘goat’ 

kolan ‘bell’ T12580 $rnkhalam. n. ‘chain’ 

bayan ‘nest’ T11591 vasa m. ‘abode’ 


khuyan ‘plait’ 


Byangsi (S. R. Sharma 2001a): 
Byangsi has relatively few IA loans overall. All the words with the final syllable 
-(V)n found in the wordlist are listed in Table 16. 


8 -nin is suffixed to kinship terms as a marker of honorificity. a:pa»apnir, eny ‘father’, a:ma > 
amnin ‘mother’, byad > byanin ‘brother’. This is the case in several ST languages of the Himalayas. 
This -nin is not the same as the adaptive marker -(V)n. 
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Table 16: Adaptive markers in Byangsi 


Byangsi Gloss Byangsi Gloss 

semn, saro, saru ` 'forest mithan ‘mother’s younger brother’ 
mayan ‘basket’ lasan ‘male goat’ 

duklan ‘food’ kacan ‘pubic hair’ 

ma:san ‘meat, sheep’ 


3.2.2.3 Raji-Raute 

The Raji-Raute ST subgroup consists of a small cluster of closely related varieties 
spoken in Uttarakhand in India and in western Nepal. Glottolog and Ethnologue 
classify these into three languages (“languoids” in Glottolog): Raji (rji), Raute 
(rau), and Rawat (jnl). Looking at descriptions of Raji of India (e.g. Krishan 2001c) 
and Raji of Nepal (e.g. Dhakal 2019), it is clear that the differences between these 
varieties are significant. Since it is equally clear, and agreed in the literature (e.g. 
Fortier 2019), that all the varieties form a distinct ST subgroup, their exact num- 
ber and the precise genealogical relations among them are not crucial for our par- 
ticular purposes here, where the position of Raji-Raute as a whole in relation to 
Kanashi and Kinnauri is the primary focus. 


Raji (D. D. Sharma 1990; Krishan 2001c; Rastogi 2012; Dhakal 2019; Fortier 
2019): 

Raji has many instances (about one hundred) of nouns and adjectives ending 
in -(V)y, many of which are obvious IA loans, both older (e.g. xunar ‘gold’) and 
newer loanwords (e.g. pjalon ‘cup’; tali ‘plate’).? See more Raji examples in Ap- 
pendix B.1 to this chapter. In some nouns, the adaptive marker is realized as nasal- 
ization of the final vowel (e.g. kajá ‘body’). As the examples in Table 17 show, Raji 
is very similar to Kanashi and Kinnauri regarding the use of the adaptive marker 
Vin, 


Raute (Bista 1978; Khadka 2006; Fortier 2019): 
Raute, too, has many instances of the adaptive marker -(V)n. 

Bista (1978) provides a list of Raute words (the Swadesh 100 concept list). In 
the following Raute words there seems to be an adaptive marker -m/-w, occurring 


9 This has been previously noted by Rastogi (2012), who refers to the element ap in Raji as one 
of *a few markers of nativization [of Kumauni and Hindi words]" (Rastogi 2012: 4). 
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Table 17: Adaptive markers in Raji 


Raji Kanashi Kinnauri Gloss Etymology 

hadag | boddon haraņ *bone' T13952 hadda n. 'bone' 

uhan ofan ofan ‘dew’ T855 ava$ya f. "frost, dew’ 

manan  banag bonin, baunan ‘forest’ T11258 vána n. (once m.R.) ‘single tree’, RV. 
‘forest, timber’ 

bisan bifan bifan ‘poison’ 111968 visa n. ‘poison’ 


where Kinnauri and Kanashi (and also other varieties of Raute) show the adaptive 
marker -(V)r: ha-iam ‘bone’; sikkam ‘horn’; mhwom ‘tongue’; ghonow ‘hot’.!° 

Raute is spoken mainly in the mid-western and far-western region of Nepal. 
Some Rautes are hunter-gatherers, while other groups are settled communities, 
and some dialectal differences are noted between the hunter-gatherer and settled 
communities (Khadka 2006). The description by Khadka (2006) seems to be based 
on the speech of the settled Rautes of Dudeldhura, but he also provides a small 
core vocabulary comparison between the two varieties. As we can see in Table 18, 
both varieties use the adaptive markers. 


Table 18: Adaptive markers in Raute varieties 


Settled Raute/Boto Boli Hunter-gatherer Raute Gloss 


dud"Ag dadun, dudau ‘milk’ 

gaman monan, gaman ‘hot’ 

gaton garum ‘girl, daughter 

gen (basaha) ‘clarified butter, ghee’ 
guman (d^um) ‘wheat’ 

haddan haram ‘bone’ 

manan manan ‘forest’ 


A cumulative list based on the descriptions by Bista (1978), Khadka (2006) and 
Fortier (2019) of the Raute and Rawat items containing the adaptive marker "Vin 
is given in Appendix B.2 to this chapter. 

Fortier (2019) provides a comparative Raji-Raute Swadesh list (100 concepts) 
with two Raute varieties of Nepal, two Raji varieties of India and three Raji va- 
rieties of Nepal. From this comparison we see that: (1) Raji has more instances 


10 There seems to be variation among - or even within - Raute varieties, where word-final -7 
alternates with -m or -u/-w; cf. the item ‘milk’ in Table 18. 
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overall of the adaptive marker -(V)y than Raute (which is also the picture given by 
Appendix B.1 to this chapter); and (2) the Raji varieties of Nepal show many more 
instances of -(V)n than the varieties spoken in India. 


3.2.2.4 Mahakiranti 

Magar (Beames 1870; Bhattari 2011): 

In the description of Magar by Bhattari (2011), there is a large number of IA loan- 
words (including kinship terms), but none of them shows any adaptive marker. 


Newar (Genetti 2007; Hargreaves 2017): 

As far as characteristic adaptation of IA nouns and adjectives is concerned, Kath- 
mandu Newar does not have /n/ in its phoneme inventory (Hargreaves 2017). It 
exists in Dolakha Newar (Genetti 2007), and in the word list provided by Genetti 
(2007) (about 1,100 entries), there is a handful of items ending in -7/-s (see Ta- 
ble 19). Except for those marked as Nepali by Genetti (see below), we could only 
find similar IA forms for two: caukos ‘doorframe’ (Hindi: caukhat) and dupds 
(Hindi: dhüp). If it is true, then Dolakha Newar has some examples of the adap- 
tive marker -(V)s. 


Table 19: Possible adaptive markers in Newar 


D.Newar Gloss D. Newar Gloss 

bajan ‘hookah’ lantd, laintan ‘naked’ (Nepali: ndngo) 
barpan ‘tomato’ manas ‘dream’ (Nepali: sapna) 

bujin ‘housefly’ nakas ‘first’ (Nepali: pahilo, pratham) 
caukos ‘doorframe’ nimtin ‘benefit’ (Nepali: faida, labh) 
dupas ‘wick’ (for puja) pan, paingu ‘fruit’ 

gantan ‘thin; emaciated’ 


3.2.3 Summary 


The above description shows that only a few ST languages of Uttarakhand/Nepal 
show some plausible traces of adaptive markers akin to the Kinnauri and Kanashi 
adaptive markers. There is, however, one crucial difference: With the possible ex- 
ception of Dolakha Newar and Jad, these ST languages do not show any instance 
of the adaptive marker -(V)s. This means that items that take -(V)s in Kinnauri and 
Kanashi, will have the adaptive marker -(V)ņ. This is exactly what we find in Raji, 
e.g. Kanashi katfas; Kinnauri katfas, katfes : Raji katsuy ‘raw, unripe, uncooked’. 
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3.3 Munda languages 


Santali (Macphail 1983): 

Santali is spoken mainly in Central India, but it also has a fair-sized speaker com- 
munity in Nepal (about 50,000 speakers, according to both the 2011 Census of 
Nepal and Eberhard et al. 2021). We find a small number of items ending in -7 (see 
Table 20), some of which can be assigned plausible IA etymologies (e.g. ‘voice’; 
T1309 arava m. ‘cry, howl’; ‘front’ T12982 sammukhá ‘facing, present’). 


Table 20: Adaptive markers in Santali 


Santali Gloss Santali Gloss 


alan ‘tongue  rabag ‘cold’ 
atan ‘voice’ saman ‘front’ 
holon ‘flour’ seton ‘heat’ 


maran ‘big, old’ tetan ‘thirst? 


3.4 Dravidian languages 


Two Dravidian languages are spoken in or close to the Himalayas: Brahui to the 
west in Pakistan, Kurukh (also Kurux, Dhangar) in Nepal (the last-mentioned is 
also spoken in Jharkhand, India). As noted in Table 11, Brahui shows no evidence 
of the adaptive markers. 


Kurukh (Dhangar) (Hahn 1911; Gordon 1973; Yadava 2001): 

Kurukh does not seem to possess the adaptive marker -(V)y, even though there are 
many IA loans in the language. But interestingly, in Kurukh -s occurs with mascu- 
line human nouns: mabus, babus ‘boy’; kukuwas ‘son’; engris ‘younger brother’ 
(cf. engri ‘younger sister’). This -s is also affixed to IA loans (co:ras ‘thief’; ra:- 
jas ‘king’; larkas, larka ‘boy’; as well as IA male proper nouns which end in a 
vowel). Plural and case markers are affixed to the full noun stem (e.g. babus-uthir 
[boy-PL]). -s does not occur with feminine or inanimate nouns (e.g. bo:ra ‘sack’; 
cutti ‘hair’). Hahn (1911) describes -as as a masculine definite marker affixed to 
nouns, originally identical to the masculine third person singular pronoun. 
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3.5 Language isolates 


Kusunda (Watters 2006): 
There are some Kusunda nouns and adjectives (some of them recognizably IA) 
which end in -(V)y, but none in -(V)s (Tables 21 and 22). 


Table 21: Adaptive markers in Kusunda nouns 


Kusunda 


auban 

atan 

dib"ar 

gidan 

gidzan 

gilan, gelan 
gitan 

goton, gotan 
indzü, idzin, idzan 
ipi gidzan 
kabdzan, kapdzan 
kapan 

katan 

lacSan, lan 


Gloss 


‘nostril’ 
‘footprint’, ‘track’ 
‘crowd’ 

‘water, sap’ 
‘body’ 

‘forest’ 

‘sweets’ 

‘soup’ 

‘tongue’ 

‘horn’ 

‘gold’ 

‘turmeric, besar 
‘itch’ 

‘village’ 


Kusunda 


diban 

eyan 

hannun 

in, inan 

ihan, ehan 
idan 

hugyan 

hilan 

man, man, manlan 
onStan 
p'eladar 
sidzan 
yunsi, gusun 


Table 22: Adaptive markers in Kusunda adjectives 


Kusunda 


olan 

dzan, (a)dzanan 
pelan 

p'urlur 


3.6 Indo-Aryan languages 


— 195 


Gloss 


‘mountain, cliff? 
‘upper back’ 
‘shadow’ 

‘eye 
‘Newar’ 

‘hunger’ 

‘spade, shovel’ 

‘a kind of tree’ 
‘song’ 

‘smoking pipe’ 
‘lentil’ (Nep: gagat) 
‘beer’, brew’ 

‘tail’ 


, 


Gloss Kusunda Gloss 

‘sweet’, tasty’  pagdzag ‘five 

‘new’ kya.an ‘thin’, skinny’ 
‘flat’ gulun ‘round’ (Nep. gulu) 
‘red’ 


Since the adaptive markers occur on IA loans in Kinnauri and Kanashi, we will 
now examine nouns/adjectives in IA languages of this region as well as forms 
attested in Sanskrit with relevance to the adaptive markers to examine if any of 
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these languages could be the source of the adaptive markers in Kanashi and Kin- 
nauri." Again, the selection of languages is constrained by the data available to 
us; see Figure 3 for IA languages examined here. See the map in Figure 4 for their 
geographical distribution. 


NorthernlA zone Central Pahari Kumaoni 
Eastern Pahari Nepali 


Himachali Jaunsari 
Mandeali 


Nuclear Kinnauri Pahari 
Kullu Pahari 
Sirmauri 


Mahasu Pahari Kotgarhi 
Kiunthali 


Kangric- Bhadrawahi 
Chamealic- Chambeali 
Bhattiyali Gaddi 
Kangri 
[and others (Bailey 1908; 1915)] 


Northwestern zone  Sindhi-Lahnda Lahnda 
Eastern Panjabi 
Rambani 


Kohistani Torwali 

Kashmiri Poguli 

Bihari Maithili-Magahi Maithilic Maithili Bajjika 
Standard Maithili 

Unclassified IA Chinali-Lahul Lohar Chinali 


Figure 3: Indo-Aryan languages included in this study (classification according to Glottolog; 
Hammarstróm et al. 2021) 


Kinnauri Pahari (Saxena 2022): 

Kinnauri Pahari is very similar to Kinnauri in this regard: We find the same adap- 
tive markers as in Kinnauri, and we find them on the same items (see Table 23). 
Until recent times, Kinnauri has been the language of wider communication in 
Lower and Middle Kinnaur, as well as the sociolinguistically dominant language 
in interactions between speakers of Kinnauri and speakers of Kinnauri Pahari, 
with the latter being bilingual as a matter of course, but not the former. Thus, it is 
very likely that these items are loans from Kinnauri rather than original inherited 
words, despite their clear IA etymology. 


11 For ease of exposition, we will continue to refer to these elements as “adaptive markers” even 
outside ST, although they may not function as such in other language families (in particular IA). 
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Table 23: Adaptive markers in Kinnauri Pahari 


Kinnauri Pahari Kinnauri Gloss Kinnauri Pahari Kinnauri Gloss 
mult^ar melt^an ‘roof’ siman siman ‘boundary’ 
kuan kuan ‘well (NI dolar dolar ‘twin’ 
ff’odan ff’odan ‘waterfall’ masan — ‘meat’ 
lemkan lapan ‘flame’ Jitan fetan ‘snot’ 

mesan mefin *match(stick) patran pat^rar ‘leaf? 

dusran dusran ‘chimney’ vaman vaman ‘wrong, fault’ 
jodjan jodjan ‘tool’ tsutkan tsutkan ‘quiet’ 
k"odgan k'odgag ` "left finga:ran — *proud' 
pa:les pa:les *herdsman' fikas tsisan ‘flour’ 


Kullu Pahari (Anju Saxena’s fieldwork notes; Diack 1896; Hendriksen 1976; 
1986): 

As noted in Table 11, Kullu Pahari does not have any instance of the adaptive mark- 
ers. Kullu Pahari is the IA language of the villages surrounding Malana (where 
Kanashi is spoken), and the language in which historically Kanashi speakers have 
interacted with the outside world. Hence, we provide some examples to illustrate 
this difference between the Kullu Pahari and Kanashi vocabularies (Table 24). 


Table 24: Absence of adaptive markers in Kullu Pahari 


Kullu Pahari — Kanashi Kinnauri Gloss 

harke haddan haran ‘bone’ 

os ofan ofan ‘dew’ 

ban, bón banan bonin, baunan ‘forest 

dhar doran, doran ` doran *mountain edge, mountain top' 
Sakhra Jakras Jakras ‘kid (wl 

kur k"uran k"uran ‘cattleshed’ 
natli nailin nailin ‘chimney’ 
njara jaras djares *darkness' 
mota motas mo["es ‘fat’ 

fora foras, fores fores ‘father-in-law’ 


Other Indo-Aryan languages of the region 

In two volumes, Bailey (1908; 1915) presents grammar sketches and wordlists of 
a number of IA varieties spoken in the northwestern Himalayan region (e.g. Hi- 
machal Pradesh). These varieties are classified by Bailey (1908; 1915) as belonging 
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to the Himachali (Glottolog; also called Western Pahari) and Northwestern-zone 
(Glottolog; including Dardic and Sindhi-Lahnda) subbranches of IA. None of the 
IA languages described in Bailey (1915) show any trace of nouns with the adaptive 
markers. 

In Bailey (1908) and Grierson (1928), the picture is a bit more complex. In 
Table 25 we list some possible instances of adaptive markers (from Bailey 1908). 


Table 25: Possible parallels to the adaptive markers in IA languages of the northwest 


Language Word Gloss Etymology 

Bhagati judnas («janà) ‘woman’ (<‘man’) 15098 jana m. ‘race, person’ 

Inner Siraji — kutt-an ‘dog’ T3275 *kutta ‘dog’ 

Gaddi báín, bán *covered well T11529 vapi f. *pond, tank', WPah. ktg bà 


(obl..i), bai f. ‘tank, stonebuilt reservoir 
fed by spring" 


chürán ‘parched rice’ 

dhian ‘a kind of tree’ 

ghunganian ‘parched wheat’ 

hiün ‘snow’ T14096 hima ‘cold, frost, snow’, WPah 

bhal. hed, N. hyd ‘snow, ice’ 

kian ‘common bean’ 

kunnün ‘stack of rice’ 

máhnün *man' T9827 mánusa m. ‘man’, cur. mehnü 

manchán ‘flying fox’ 

bhittár ‘(shut the) door’ T9493 bhitta n. ‘*split timber’, ‘fragment’ 
Rambani babban ‘father T9209 *baba ‘father’ 
Torwali pashiin ‘bird’ T7636 paksin ‘winged’ m., bird’ 
Poguli pachhan ‘bird’ 17627 paksa ‘wing, feather, fin’ 


4 Summary thus far: distribution of the adaptive 
markers 


As we have seen in this chapter, the -(V)n element attached to IA loans in Kanashi 
and Kinnauri is attested to various degrees in some other languages in this region. 
Generalizing somewhat, we can classify these languages into three subsets (see 
the map in Figure 4): 
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1 languages with many clear instances" of -(V)y: Kanashi, Kinnauri, the vari- 
ous Raji-Raute varieties (with increasing incidence of -(V)r as we move east) 
and Kusunda (marked by enclosing circles in the map in Figure 4); 

2. languages with a handful (around five) of clear instances of (Vin: Darma, 
Rongpo, Byangsi, Kinnauri Pahari, Gaddi (marked by enclosing squares in 
Figure 4); 

3. languages with none or an occasional clear instance of -(V)y: the remainder 
(no special marking in Figure 4). 


The other adaptive marker (-(V)s) is far less frequent than -(V)n even in Kanashi 
and Kinnauri. There are a few isolated instances in some ST languages of this 
region. The Dravidian language Kurukh has an -s element characteristic of mas- 
culine nouns, which is also added to IA loans. A closer look at Dolakha Newar, 
Shumcho and Jad is needed. 
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Figure 4: Locations of all languages examined in this study with indication of presence of adap- 
tive markers 


12 By “clear instances" we mean instances where an IA etymology is likely. 
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5 Possible origins of the adaptive markers: -(V)s 
and -(V)n 


We will now explore what could be the source of the adaptive markers -(V) and 
-(V)s. 

The two markers, when they appear in ST languages, are similar in that they 
only attach to (IA) loanwords, and are not as far as we can ascertain found in in- 
herited ST vocabulary items. However, and as noted already above, they are likely 
to have different histories. Hence, they are treated separately in the following sec- 
tions. 

Wichmann & Wohlgemuth (2008: 97) note that whenever the etymology is 
known of a loan verb accommodating affix, it turns out to have been borrowed 
from another language as part of a loan verb. It is not inconceivable that the same 
could hold for the adaptive markers in the nominal domain discussed here. 


5.1 Possible sources of -(V)s 


5.1.1 In Indo-Aryan 


D. D. Sharma (1989a) proposes that the source of the adaptive marker -(V)s could 
be the masculine nominative singular marker which occurred in Old Indo-Aryan, 
but he does not provide any supporting arguments. This proposal is problematic 
for a number of reasons.” 

While it is true that the nominative singular of most masculine nouns in OIA 
had an ending that ultimately is traceable back to Proto-Indo-European -s, the ac- 
tual exponents found in OIA are mostly different from this, due to the effects of 
sound change, the most common ones being -o and -h, while -s is comparatively 
rare. Basically the same situation is seen in Old Iranian. Thus, the scenario im- 
plied by D. D. Sharma (1989a) would have to have played out no later than Proto- 
Indo-Iranian, and consequently predate the arrival of IA speakers in South Asia 
by centuries. 

Further, even the few remaining instances of OIA -s had changed into -e and 
-0 already in the earliest attested MIA (3rd century BCE), while the IA loanwords 
in Kanashi and Kinnauri exhibit clear New Indo-Aryan phonetics, which makes 
such a scenario even more unlikely. 


13 We would like to thank Rainer Kimmig (University of Tübingen) for his detailed comments on 
D. D. Sharma's proposal. 
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Another, more plausible suggestion for an IA source of the adaptive marker -s 
could be that it is related to the dative marker -as/-is found in some IA languages. 
In Bailey (1908) there are several IA languages which have -as as the dative marker. 
In Kishtawaarii and in Poguli the singular dative marker is -is (Bailey 1908). Fur- 
ther, as in Kanashi (see Chapter 3) and to some extent in Kinnauri, Poguli too 
seems to exhibit free variation between -as, -us and -is. In the various Romani 
languages, which show some affinities with Northwestern IA, masculine nouns 
have an oblique singular form in -es/-as, i.e. the form which is used by itself to 
indicate animate direct objects and some other syntactic roles, and which is also 
the basis for secondary case inflection (Matras 2002). 


5.1.2 In Dravidian 


Another plausible source of the adaptive marker -(V)s could be the Kurukh mascu- 
line singular nominative marker -(a)s, which occurs with both indigenous and IA 
nouns. In Malto its corresponding form (for [M.sc.NoM]) is -h. Both the form and 
its function are reminiscent of the function of -(V)s in Kinnauri. However, Kurukh 
and Malto (which belong to the same subgroup) do not seem to show any sign of 
the noun adaptation marker -ay, despite there being a lot of IA nouns in Kurukh. 

When contemplating a likely historical scenario and a possible direction of 
borrowing, the following two facts are relevant. 

First, -as [M.SG.NOM] is attested in both the Nepal variety and in the Jharkand 
variety of Kurukh. This suggests that -as in the Kurukh variety of Nepal is not the 
result of borrowing after it split either from the common-Malto-Kurukh language 
or from the Kurukh of central India. 

Second, according to van Driem (2001: 1028), *[t]he Kurukh language commu- 
nities in Nepal are splinter groups which migrated relatively recently to Nepal and 
settled near the Kośi river". 

Together, these two facts make Kurukh fairly improbable as the source of the 
adaptive marker -(V)s in ST. 


5.1.3 In Sino-Tibetan 


We find no plausible family-internal source of the adaptive marker -(V)s (which of 
course does not rule out this alternative). A number of ST languages spoken in the 
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area have an ergative (/agentive) suffix -(V)s,“ including Kanashi (see Chapter 3), 
as well as Kinnauri and Navakat (Saxena 2022). On the one hand, an origin as 
a repurposed ergative marker would fit with the observed preference of -(V)s to 
attach to animate nouns, but on the other hand, the ergative suffix attaches freely 
after the adaptive marker -(V)s in Kanashi and Kinnauri, and does not replace it. 
Allin all, this hypothesis does not seem likely. 


5.2 Possible sources of -(V)n 
5.2.1 In Indo-Aryan 


Similarly to the suggestion cited above about an source of the adaptive marker 
-(V)s, both Thomas (2011: 140) and D. D. Sharma (1984) suggest that the -(V)n el- 
ement found in IA loans in Kanashi and Kinnauri has its origin in OIA -m, a nom- 
inative singular ending of thematic neutral nouns (-am), and also an accusative 
ending common to several different declensions.” The neuter ending appearing 
in some IA loanwords would have been reanalyzed as a suffix signalling non- 
animacy, a development which has parallels in Dravidian loans from OIA: 


[...] numerous loanwords in Dravidian languages with the Neuter ending -am, -amu refer- 
ring to inanimates, which are not Neuter in proper Sanskrit: e.g., Telugu ankam ‘number’, 
tapamu ‘heat, hot season’, de$amu ‘country’ = Skt ankah, tapah, desah. (Masica 1991: 220f) 


But while the shape of the Telugu words cited in the quote clearly reflects their 
OIA origin (e.g. tapah, which corresponds to MIA tava and NIA tau, tà, etc.), again 
the nouns and adjectives in Kanashi and Kinnauri which take the adaptive marker 
-(V)g exhibit NIA phonetics. This excludes also the possibility that on goes back 
directly to OIA (or MIA) -am, which in NIA had already lost nasalization and 
turned to -u (except for languages like Gujarati and Marathi — spoken far away 
from the Himalayas — which preserved the old neuter gender and nasalization). 

In Bailey (1908), some nouns are provided with citation forms that end in on 
in the word list. Gaddi and some other IA languages of the northwestern region 
in Bailey (1908) have on as the oblique inflectional marker on nouns (e.g. bhit- 
tái ‘(shut the) door’). See Table 25. Since the oblique is an object case and since 
prototypical objects are inanimate, this would fit with the adaptive marker -(V)n 
originally being used on inanimate loan nouns. 


14 Which in some of the languages also expresses the instrumental. 
15 Again we are grateful to Rainer Kimmig for his comments on D. D. Sharma's proposal. 
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5.2.2 In Munda 


D. D. Sharma (2003) notes that both Kinnauri and some Munda languages use a 
similar suffix to “naturalize” borrowed stems. In Mundari it is - and -m; in Sora 
it is -n. Notably, Kinnauri has -y and -s, where the former occurs with inanimate 
nouns and the latter with animate nouns, butin Munda languages a distinction be- 
tween animate and inanimate with regard to noun adaptation is not made. This is 
surprising, since Munda languages generally make this distinction. D. D. Sharma 
(2003) speculates that could this be a sign that Munda languages have borrowed 
this from Kinnauri rather recently. According to him the adaptation marker occurs 
only in Kinnauri. 

He provides some examples of putative parallels to the adaptive markers 
found in the Munda languages Mundari and Sora (see Table 26). According to 
him, there are parallel formations in Mundart both in -(V)y and in -m. However, 
the formations in -m have corresponding items in Dravidian (illustrated by Telugu 
in Table 26), and are most likely Dravidian loans, 


Table 26: Putative parallels to adaptive markers in Mundari and Sora 


Mundari Gloss Mundart Gloss Telugu 
goton ‘clarified butter (ghee)’ bharom ‘load’ bharamu 
dhilan ‘loose’ desum ‘countryside’ | desamu 
dirin ‘horn’ jalom ‘fishing net — jalamu 
duman ‘drum’ ka?som ‘cotton’ — 

durar ‘song’ karkom ‘crab’ karkatamu 
halan ‘brain’ sutam ‘thread’ sütramu 
Sora Gloss 


man(d)rà-n "a person’ 


pe-sij-an ‘a child’ 
on-lid-an ‘a bird’ 
soron ‘a grain’ 


He also points out that there is a borrowed IA noun which takes the same adaptive 
marker in both Kanashi/Kinnauri and Mundari, with the same meaning at least in 
Mundari and Kinnauri: Mundari samundrang ’river’, Kanashi samudra, samudray 
‘sea; ocean’, Kinnauri somodran ‘sea, ocean, river’. 

According to Ramamurti (1931: 16), as reported in D. D. Sharma (2003: 25), 
Sora nouns in the nominative case have the ending -(a)n, while to Anderson & Har- 
rison (2008: 307-309) this is not a case marker, but a *multipurpose noun suffix". 
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It behaves somewhat similarly to the adaptive marker -(V)n in Kanashi and Kin- 
nauri in that it may be replaced by some other suffixes. However, a similar suffix 
has not been noted for Mundari (Osada 2008; Kobayashi & Murmu 2008), which 
would have made more geographical sense: There are some Mundari speakers in 
eastern Nepal, according to Anderson (2008: 2, Map 1.1),6 while Sora is spoken 
much further away from the region of interest here. 


5.2.3 In Sino-Tibetan 


In the Raji dictionary by Dhakal (2019), most verb entries end in -y, which is ob- 
viously a suffix, seen if we compare these entries with verb entries in other Raji 
or Raute word lists, where verbs are listed in their stem form. If we make the rea- 
sonable assumption that this suffix is intended to express the infinitive, it is most 
likely some kind of nominalizer. In Khatri (2012), the Raji verbal suffix -tinay is 
glossed as NENT (non-finite) and NMLZ (nominalizer). Fortier (2019: 47) identifies 
the Raute and Rawat suffix -an(a) as a nominalizer glossed as ‘that which is’ and 
suggested deriving it from PTB *kay ‘which, like, deictic’ (Matisoff 2003: 488). Re- 
call that among the languages that we have investigated, Raji and Raute have the 
largest number of IA loanwords with the adaptive marker -(V)r apart from Kanashi 
and Kinnauri. 

The Raute-Rawat suffix cited by Fortier appears in both indigenous and bor- 
rowed vocabulary: “nå khámaga gunáka, listen to [that which is] my speech. RW: 
phulan, flower (“that which blooms”)” (Fortier 2019: 47), where “khama RT n., 
adj. language, speech, talk; Raute language” is of ST origin (Fortier 2019: 123), 
while “phul, phular RW, DR n. flower” is a Nepali loanword (Fortier 2019: 152). 

This may indicate that the adaptive marker -(V)y in fact is of ST origin — even 
in other ST languages where it only occurs on borrowed items - but more research 
is needed. 


16 According to Ethnologue (Eberhard et al. 2021), the number of Mundari speakers in Nepal is 
about 8,000 (2006). The 2011 Census of Nepal does not list Mundari in the mother tongue statis- 
tics. Interestingly, the 2011 Census of India shows 684 speakers of Mundari and 403 speakers of 
*Munda" in Himachal Pradesh. However, these have presumably come from other parts of India 
to work on the many large construction projects going on in the state. 
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6 Conclusion 


To conclude, the shared innovation studied in this chapter - the distribution of 
adaptive markers on borrowed IA nouns and adjectives in languages of the west- 
ern Himalayas - has hopefully given us better grounds for an investigation of the 
prehistory of Kanashi and Kinnauri, as well as of the genealogical relationships 
among the ST languages of this part of the Himalayas. This will be the topic of 
Chapter 8, but before that we now turn to a similar description of adaptation mech- 
anisms for borrowed verbs, in the next chapter. 
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A Similar corresponding nouns and adjectives 
with adaptive markers in Kanashi and Kinnauri 
In this appendix we list nouns and adjectives in Kanashi and Kinnauri showing 


the adaptive markers -(V)n and -(V)s. The main source of the data is our own field- 
work notes, but we have also used published descriptions ofthe two languages. In 
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those cases when the gloss is different for Kanashi and Kinnauri, two glosses are 
shown in the “Gloss” column, separated by “/” (Kanashi gloss / Kinnauri gloss). 


(POS: part of speech; A: adjective; N: noun; P: proper noun) 


Kanashi (xns) 


alesis 
anka:lan 
aflan 
adan 
badran 
bakras 
bandran 
banin 
banda:ran 
barfan 
banan 
bijan 
bijan 
bitin 
bifan 
boran 
betin 
bumin 
badran 
da:nan 
da:ran, da:ran 
deoran 
defan 
duk*is 
duman 
dupan 
uvan 
galan 
gallas 
gant"an 
garkas 
gatas 
gatan 
gaicin 
gitan 
golan 
gatan 
gra:man 
halgadin 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


lises 
(an)ka:lan 
afaran 
ddan 
badran 
bak"aran 
bandres 
banin, banes 
banda:ran 
bofan 
bonin, bonan 
bajan 
bijan 

bitin 

bifan 
boran 
bo:t"an 
bubin 
badran 
da:nan 
da:ran 
deoran, deorin 
defan 
duk"is 
duman 
dupan 
enin, ainan 
galan, 
goldes 
gant^ar 
garkas 
gates 
gotan 
ga:ran 
gitan 
golan 
gotan 
gra:mag 
halgan 


POS Gloss 
A lazy 
famine 
a month name 
intestines 


2222222 77 2222227 2222222222222 2222270 2702 


a month name 
goat / she-goat 
monkey 

pot (utensil) 
treasury, storage room 
year 

forest 
wedding 

seed 

wall 

poison 

sack, luggage 
tree 

floor / storey 
a month name 
penalty 

cliff 

temple (Hindu) 
village, country 
sick, ill, sad 
smoke, fog 
incense 

udder 

talk 

eagle, vulture 
bell 

heavy 

narrow 
watermill 

river 

song 

neck, throat 
water mill 
village 

potato 
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Kanashi (xns) 


talan 
haqdan 
heran 
indraman 
nihares, jaras 
kaman 
kanift"as 
katfas 
kasan 
karnas 
kesaran 
kolan 
kurin 
kukoron 
k"akag 
k'iran 
k"olag 
k"ulas 
k'udan 
latas 
la:lar 
la:mas 
lokas 
matfan 
madan 
matsis 
mokfiran 
mulan 
monon 
motas 
na:ges 
naar 
nati 
naman 
ofan 
pakres 
pakin 
pardefan 
patfan 
paar 
pitan 
piftin 
pitas 
padras 
ponukes 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


(has)talan 
haran 
eran 
indroman 
djares 
kaman 
kanist"as 
katfas, katfes 
ka:san 
ka:nes, ka:narj 
ke:sran 
kolan 
kuan 
kukkras 
k"akar 
k'iran 
k"olaņn 
k"ulas 
k"urag 
latas 
la:lar 
la:mes 
lokas 
mortf^an 
madan 
moies 
mokferar 
molar 
monan 
moies 
na:ges 
naar 
nalin 
naman 
ofan 
pakres 
pak"ag 
pardefar 
pat^rar 
pa:les 
pitan 
piftin 
pitas 
podres 
ponukes 


POS Gloss 


2 


palm of the hand 

bone 

hunting 

a month name 

darkness 

work 

member of a Social subclass 
raw, unripe, uncooked 
bronze 

one-eyed, blind (person) 
yolk (egg) 

memory 

(water) well 

cock, rooster 

mouth 

milk 

husk 

wide 

cellar, cattleshed, stable 
dumb 

drool 

tall, long 

(non-Kanashi) people / people 
man 

middle 

fish 

a month name 

cow dung 

temple / desire, heart 
thick, fat (animate entities) 


stream, brook 
chimney, weaving shuttle 
name 

dew 

people 

wing, feather 
foreign country 
leaf 

herdsman 
gate, door 
back 

flour 

flat 

guest 


2r2z2222222222227 22222227 27 27 22222227 27 22797022 


cobra / mythical, invisible snake 
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Kanashi (xns) Kinnauri (kfk) POS Gloss 


pofan pofan P amonth name 

potan petin, petan N stomach, belly 

puff^ar putsunin, patfnin N tail 

p"agran p"agnan N amonth name 

p^olag p"olan N fruit 

bijan bajan N wedding 

ra:tin ra:tin N night 

ro[^as rotas A brave 

samudran somordan N sea, ocean, river 

sargan sorgan N sky 

sastas sostas A cheap, less expensive 

sangis sangis N friend 

sa:mnas soman A/N flat, straight (e.g. path) / plain (land) 

soran soran N pond 

suãran sva:raņn, sunairan N Monday 

talan talan N sole of foot 

adan Zon N intestines, guts 

daggis dagis N male member of a specific social subgroup, 
blacksmith 

dalin dalan N plant 

da:nan danan N penalty, punishment 

dibrin dibalin N pond; well (water) / swamp 

dugas quges A deep 

Jakras Jakras N calf 

faunan fonan P amonth name 

fanan t'anan N ice 

Jokkuran Jfokran N orphan 

faunan fonan N amonth name 

fores, foras fores N father-in-law 

veran Jupelan N evening 

dseftar dseftar P amonth name 

dse[t"as dseft"as N elder, senior 

tsok"as tsok"es A clean 

ffama:ras ffama:res N name of a social subgroup 

fforas fforas, tfores N thief 

fotran tso:rin N council platform / (ceremonial temple) platform 


In some instances Kinnauri and Kanashi use two different IA nouns - but in both languages 
these items occur with an adaptive marker: 

nain ga:ran N river 

re:tin ballin, ba:lan N sand 

sa:lar, barfan bofan N year 
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B Nouns and adjectives in Raji-Raute with 
(potential) adaptive markers 


In this appendix we list nouns and adjectives in Raji (Section B.1) and Raute-Rawat 
(Section B.2) which potentially contain the adaptive marker -(V)r (and its varia- 


tions). 


B.1 Adaptive markers in Raji 


(A: adjective; N: noun) 


aban, aban 
aitsun, aitfun, 
aiffjan 

aitsun 

adain 

Piot, purau 
b*ok*rajan 
bisan 

bjan, bijan 
blan 

breunan 

brin 

brun 

baren, ba:ran, 
baran, bwaran 
barjan 
basejan 
batan 

dud’an 
dumnjan 
d'un 
d^umar 
cater 

aulun 
dsamp"ilar 
galin 

garon, garoun 
g"iar, g'in 
g"otenjan 
g^umar 
g"unran 
giron 

got'an, tot an 
grenjan 


grin 


gudan 


Lë E E E E E E E E E E E E E E E SS E P e E E E E E E E e Se P e 


z 


mango 
small 


short 

two and a half 
full 

Adam's apple 
poison 

seed, seedling 
person from hills 
Tharu people 
name 

honey 

big, strong 


eldest (woman) 
stale 

rice 

milk 

rich, to be full 
day 

smoke 

caste 

cradle (of baby) 
tide 

abuse 

girl 

clarified butter 
Badi ethnic group 
wheat 

curly (hair) 
husband 
ground floor 
Magar (ethnic 
group) 

brother in law 
(elder sister's 


husband) 
belly 


gular, guran 
gunt"ar 
galan 

hadan 
hitanjan 
hokinjan 
halan, halan 
hariaü 
kad"an 
katan 
k"ok^an 
k’olejan 
k’opinjan 
koprin 

kwan, kwon 
kaja 

kalatjan 
karan 

katsun 
katsan 
katsan 
mhalnjan 
mirtan 
mohlan 
motin 

mutun 
madan 
mailejan 
manan, manan 
nanin 

na:wal, na:wat, 
non 

nihan, mihan 
nokna:n 
nasjan 
pa:lan, plan, 
p’lan, palan 
pa:ts"jaü, patfiaü, N 
puffiü 
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jaggery, molasses 
heel 

echo 

bone 
beggar 
snake 
plough 
green 
shoulders 
firewood 

a kind of fish 
open, spacious 
overturned 
head 

black 

body 

seller 

rib 

unripe 

pure, untouched 
money 
warm 

wife 

pestle 

pearl 

heart 
healthy 
dark 

forest 
children 
new 


fingernail 
good 

nerve 

white, yellow 


tail 


p*ulan 
p'ailin 
pjalon 
pokian 
prenin 
panon 
reunjan 
rowha 
rukan, ruk’@ 
rapnjan 
sioan, sioan 
sjan 

sujan 
sureikan 


sutsin 
talin 

tarnin 
treijà 
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flower 

plain land 
cup 

dry 

big leaf plate 
bow 

Tharu 
feather 

tree 

ford 

horn 

sickle 

rotten 

sigh (in pain, 
tiredness) 
needle 

plate 

liquor 

star 


trijan 
ffalok k"ronnjan 


ffanjan 
arlan 
fikainjan 
ffikinjag gla 
fuinin 
tsumnjan 
uhan 

daran 
tot"jan 

tuku retnjan 
tukan 

twan 

tanan 
xunan 


B.2 Adaptive markers in Raute-Rawat 


(A: adjective; N: noun; R: adverb) 


aban 
balin, b’lin, balan 


batlin 

bisjan 

dalin 

driman 
dud"An 
d'jogkod"jor 
galun 
gaman 
gaman 
gaman 
gaton 

gen 

gjun 

glin 

gudun, gudon 
guman 
guman 
gutan 


garon, giron 
hadan, hadun, 
haran, haren, 
haqqdan, hařəm 
haddan 

halan 

haran 
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mango 
hill people, 
farmers 
broom (v. sweep) 
poison 

leader ? 

first, eldest 
milk 

daily 

center, hearth 
village 

hot 

sun 

girl 

ghee 

insect, worm 
heavy 

stomach, belly 
children 

wheat 

shed, stall, hut, 
pen 

husband 

bone 


kingfisher 
plough 
body 


hman 
ik'un 
kaban, kabon 
karijen 
katun, katan 
karan 
man 
mrin, min 
muk*un 
mhwom 
manan, manan, 
manam, manan, 
manan, man 
nihan, hnihan, 
hnihan, niháo 
noman 

"jag 
p"ul, p"ulan, 
p*ulan 
rahon 
sehan 
sigan, sikkam, 
Jiga:n 
tunin 
xron 
xron 
fidarun 
Pansan 
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money 
cobbler; ethnic 
Sarki 

player 

skin 

sneezing 

to be suffered 


from a witch 
re 


cold, wet 
dew 

stone 

uvula 

Gaine people 
neck 

light 
forehead 
gold 


face, mouth 
sugarcane 
post, pole 
niece 
wood, cutting 
north 

song 

name 

face 
tongue 
forest 


(finger)nail 


last, eldest 
granddaughter 
flower 


bright 
all 
horn 


today 
light, dawn 
candle 

net 

bad 
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7 Clues to Kanashi prehistory 2: loanword 
adaptation in verbs 


Abstract: In this chapter, we extend the investigation of common loanword adap- 
tation patterns noted in Kanashi and Kinnauri to the verbal domain, where both 
languages use dedicated transitivity-signalling morphology exclusively on Indo- 
Aryan loan verbs. In the same way as with the nominal adaptive markers, we in- 
vestigate the distribution of this adaptive mechanism in related and neighboring 
languages in the western Himalayas, and we also discuss possible sources for the 
verbal adaptive markers. 


Keywords: Kanashi, Kinnauri, Sino-Tibetan, Indo-Aryan, language contact, com- 
parative linguistics, verbal morphology 
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1 Introduction 


Similarly to what we saw for the nominal domain in the previous chapter, Kanashi 
and Kinnauri also have a pair of adaptive markers used with borrowed Indo-Aryan 
(IA) verbs: the valency increasing marker -ja: and the intransitive marker -e(d).! In 


1 Notably and in contrast to the nominal adaptive markers, -ja: and -e(d) come with clear seman- 
tics: they are valency-indicating suffixes. Since they occur only on loanwords, we will still refer 
to them as "adaptive markers". 


8 Open Access. © 2022 Anju Saxena, Lars Borin and Bernard Comrie, ISCH published by De Gruyter. 
This work is licensed under a Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International 
License. 
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this chapter, we will describe these valency-indicating devices in Kanashi and Kin- 
nauri in Section 2. In the same way as with the nominal adaptive markers, we will 
also examine (in Section 3) if the neighboring (ST and non-ST) languages show 
similarities to the Kanashi-Kinnauri patterns, and after an interim summary in 
Section 4, in Section 5 we turn to the question of the origin of these adaptive mark- 
ers. 


1.1 Background: transitivizing and intransitivizing strategies 
in Indo-Aryan and Sino-Tibetan 


Many New Indo-Aryan? languages form transitive verbs from intransitive verbs us- 
ing modern reflexes of OIA or MIA causative morphology. One line of development 
has led to a configuration where a set of transitive verbs only differ from their in- 
transitive counterparts in having a different root vowel (“ablaut”), a situation sim- 
ilar to umlauting causatives in Germanic languages (e.g. English fall : fell). This 
pattern has often been analogically extended to other verb pairs not originally 
taking part in this formation. In all other cases, the transitivizing/causativizing 
derivational morphemes are suffixes. A number of NIA languages exhibit reflexes 
of the MIA causative suffix -dvé, surfacing in Hindi and many other NIA languages 
as -d (primary causative), -vā (secondary causative < *-dv-dv), but there are also 
other transitivizing suffixes found in NIA (e.g., -àd, -àl, -àr) (Masica 1991: 317ff). 
Verbal transitivizing devices found across ST (in some cases postulated to go 

back to Proto-Sino-Tibetan) are at least (LaPolla 2017: 40ff; Matisoff 2003): 

1. a causative prefix *s-; 

2. an initial-consonant voicing contrast (suggested to reflect an assimilatory 
sound change caused by a subsequently lost nasal prefix; Sagart 2006), where 
intransitive verbs begin with a voiced consonant and the transitive verb has 
the corresponding unvoiced initial consonant; 

3. a middle/reciprocal suffix *-(n)si; 

4. atransitivizing suffix *-t. 


12 are not productive in ST. 3 has counterparts in many ST languages from differ- 
ent subbranches of the family (LaPolla 1996; DeLancey 2010). 4 occurs in Tibetan, 
Raji and some other ST languages. Many ST languages have also grammatical- 


2 The three recognized distinct historical stages of IA are referred to in the literature as Old Indo- 
Aryan (OIA), Middle Indo-Aryan (MIA) and New Indo-Aryan (NIA). 
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ized light or serial verb constructions involving verbs such as ‘do’, ‘give’, ‘send’ 
(LaPolla 2017: 52). 
Focusing specifically on Kanashi and Kinnauri, the attested valency changing 
mechanisms are: 
1. atransitivizing prefix s-; 
initial consonant voicing alternation; 
a *middle marker" -fi; 
a valency increasing marker -ja:; 
an intransitive marker -e(d). 


mm E an 


1 and 2 (same as above) are not productive processes in Kanashi and Kinnauri. 3 
(same as above) is productively used in both Kanashi and Kinnauri (see Chapter 3 
and Saxena 2017; 2022). 4 and 5 in both Kanashi and Kinnauri occur only on IA 
loans and verbs of unknown etymologies, but not on ST verb stems. 


2 -e(d) and -ja: in Kanashi and Kinnauri 


Toa subset of IA loans in Kinnauri, -e(d) is suffixed to form an intransitive verb and 
-ja: in the same slot is suffixed to increase valency, either to form the correspond- 
ing transitive (or causative) verb from an intransitive verb or to form a causative 
from a transitive verb. -e(d) is realized as -en in the examples shown in Table 1 
(see more on this below)? 

In some situations (for example, in the progressive aspect), the intransitive 
marker is realized in Kinnauri as -ed (instead of as -en) and the transitivizing 
marker -ja: is realized as -j (see Table 2). 

The same general pattern can be seen in Kanashi too, as shown in Table 3, 
although the intransitive suffix appears as invariant -e in Kanashi. 


2.1 Valency-increasing -ja: 


No Kinnauri di- or polysyllabic verb stems with Jo: in the final syllable are intran- 
sitive (Table 4). 


3 Note that in the pair rukennu : rokja:mu ‘to stop (INTR : TR)’ in Table 1 the transitive and intran- 
sitive verb forms here have different vowels, much like the *ablaut" in Hindi for transitivity. But 
even in this case we still see the regular valency increasing adaptive marker -ja: in Kinnauri. 
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Table 1: -e(d) and -ja: in Kinnauri 


V(INTR) Gloss V(TR) Gloss 

polt-en-nu ‘to turn around, to roll’ polt-ja:-mu ‘to turn (sth) around, to roll 
(sth)’ 

ba:s-en-nu *to smell ba:s-ja:--mu ‘to smell (sth)’ 

pa:l-en-nu ‘to grow’ pa:l-ja:-mu ‘to grow (sth)’ 

ruk-en-nu ‘to stop’ rok-ja:-mu ‘to stop (sth)’ 

somad-en-nu ‘to understand’ soma-ja:-mu ‘to understand (sth)’ 

dsonl-en-nu ‘to swing’ dsonl-ja:--mu ‘to swing (sth) 


Table 2: -e(d) and -ja: in the Kinnauri structure [V-(TR/INTR)-PROG BE.PRS] 


V(INTR) Gloss (V-INTR-PROG BE.PRS) V(TR) Gloss (V-TR-PROG BE.PRS) 
bad-ed-odu ‘is playing’ bad-j-odu ‘is making (sb) play’ 
hal-ed-o du ‘is walking’ hal-j-o du ‘is making (sb) walk’ 
bo:d-ed-o du ^ ‘is crazy’ bo:l-j-odu ‘makes (sb) crazy’ 
sik-ed-o du ‘is moving’ (e.g leaving on sik-j-o du ‘is moving (sth)’ 

their own) 
bifar-ed-odu ‘is tense’ bifar-j-odu — 'is making (sb/sth) tense’ 
ba:t-ed-o du ‘is talking to self? batt-j-o du ‘is making (sb) talk to self? 
l'ured-odu X ‘is running’ t'ur-j-odu ` ‘is making (sb) run’ 
tok’-ed-odu ‘is shouting’ tok’-j-odu ‘is making (sb) shout 
pur-ed-o du ‘is coming to an end’ pur-j-o du ‘is finishing (sth)’ 


Once the valency increasing marker -ja: is affixed to the verb stem, it becomes part 
of the lexical item, which then undergoes the same processes as a regular lexical 
verb. In Kinnauri monosyllablic verb stems are reduplicated in the perfective as- 
pect, if the verb stem does not end in -ff or -f. If the verb stem is disyllabic, there is 
partial reduplication, where only the second syllable is reduplicated. In the perfec- 
tive form of the verb stems with -ja:, the last consonant of the penultimate syllable 
together with the final syllable (-ja:) are reduplicated (Table 5). 

As was the case with Kinnauri above, in Kanashi, the suffix -ja: attaches to 
stems of IA origin and to stems with unknown etymology. Transitive verbs with 
-ja: take the intransitive marker -e or the middle marker -fi in their corresponding 
decreased valency verb forms. See Table 6. 

Notably, nasal stems do not drop their final consonant before -ja: (e.g. gan- 
ja:-m ‘to count’), which indicates that the -j- patterns as a vowel in the phonolog- 
ical system of Kanashi, for which additional support is provided by verbs such 
as rangja:m ‘to dye, to color’ and saygjam ‘to pile up’, since -7g- is the expected 
intervocalic realization of -n-. 


Table 3: -e and -ja: in K 


Gloss 


‘to meet (INTR : TR)’ 
‘to sleep (INTR : TR)’ 
‘to press (INTR : TR)’ 
‘to grow (INTR : TR)’ 
‘to cook (INTR : TR)’ 
*to see (INTR : TR) 


Table 4: -ja: in Kinnauri 


Etymology 


anashi 


V-INTR-INF — V-TR-INF 


mil-e-m 
tul-e-m 
dik-e-m 
roh-e-m 
sit-e-m 
ba:l-e-m 


mil-ja:-m 
tul-ja-m 
cik-ja:-m 
roj-ja:-m 
siti-ja:-m 
ba:l-ja:-m 
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Kinnauri Gloss 


T9822. mánas n. ‘mind 


T9092 phulla ‘expanded, blown (of 


flowers) 


T1316 aradhayati ‘pleased, invited’ 
712959 sambudhyaté ‘wakes up, 


understands’ 
T9106 *phékk ‘throw’ 


, 


T7968 *pallatt 'turn, overturn' 


T4998 chárdati chardáyati 'causes to 


flow over’, ‘vomits’ 


T5979 tolaka toláyati ‘lifts, weights, 


mon-ja:-mu *to make sb agree' 


p"ul-ja:--mu ‘to blow (sth) 


ar-ja:-mu ‘to call (sb)’ 


somd-ja-mu ‘to explain (sth) 


p*ik-ja:-mu ‘to throw (sth)’ 


pol[-ja--mu *to turn over (e.g. chapati, quilt)" 
ts"ut-ja:-mu ‘to release (sth)’ 
tol-ja-mu ‘to weigh (sth)’ 


considers’ 


Table 5: Perfective with verbs in -j(a:) in Kinnauri 


Gloss 


‘to throw (sth)’ 


‘to cut (e.g. vegetables)’ 
‘to turn over (e.g. bread, quilt)’ 
‘to increase (sth countable)’ 


‘to stop (sb)’ 

‘to gather (sth)’ 

‘to wipe, to sweep (sth) 
‘to swing (sth)’ 

‘to rub (e.g. clothes)’ 
‘to leave (sth)’ 


, 


V-TR-INF 


p*ik-ja:-mu 
ts"in-ja--mu 
pol[-ja--mu 
bod-ja:-mu 
rok-ja:-mu 
mef-jai-mu 
kuf-ja:-mu 
dgonl-ja:-mu 
agek"-ja:-mu 
Jot"-ja:--mu 


V(TR)~PFV 


p"ikja:-kja: 
ts"inja:~nja: 
poltja:~tja: 
bodja:~dja: 
rokja:~kja: 
metja:~tja: 
kufja:~fja: 
dsonlja:-lja: 
dsek"ja:- k"ja: 
fot"ja:-t"ja: 


Unlike Kinnauri, in Kanashi, there are some verbs which seem to contain both the 
transitive and the intransitive marker: -ja: and -e (Table 7). More data is needed to 


analyze this further. 
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Table 6: Transitive and intransitive IA loan verbs in Kanashi 


Etymology Kanashi Gloss (V-TR-INF) Kanashi Gloss (V-INTR-INF) 
17968 *pallatt pal[-ja:-m *to turn (sth) over palt-e-m ‘to turn over’ 
‘turn, overturn’ 

T2339 *ubbal rise, | ubr-ja-m ‘to boil (sth) ub[-e-m *to boil 

swell, boil’ 

T8037 pathayati pa[^ja-m ‘to teach (sth)’ par-e-m ‘to teach’ 
‘causes to read’ 

713943 *hatt hanq-ja-m ‘to make (sb) walk’ hand-e-m ‘to walk’ 
‘move’ 

T6173 *dabb dub-ja:-m ‘to sink, drown (sb/sth) ` qubb-e-m ‘to sink, drown’ 
‘press’ 

711048 likháti lik^-ja:--m *to write (sth)' lik"-e-m ‘to write’ 
‘scratches’, 

‘writes’ 


As in Kinnauri, once the valency increasing marker -ja: is affixed to the verb stem, 
it becomes part of the lexical item, which then undergoes the same processes as 
a regular lexical verb. For example, the regular imperative marker is affixed to the 
verb stem, as shown in (1). 


(0) barl-ja:-u 
see-TR-IMP.M 
‘Look!’ 


Table 7: Kanashi loan verbs with -ja: and -e 


Etymology Kanashi Gloss Kanashi Gloss 

T1696 uddayana n. ‘flying u[-ja:-m [fly-TR-INF] u[-j-e-m [fly-TR-INTR-INF] 
up’; T1697 uddiyaté ‘flies up’ 

712429 Siksana n. ‘act of sik"-ja:-m [learn-TR-INF] — sik^-j-e-m [learn-TR-INTR-INF] 
learning’ 

T10560 ranga! m. ‘dye, ragg-ja-m | [color-TR-INF]  ragg-j:e-m — [color-TR-INTR-INF] 


colour 
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2.2 Intransitive -e(d) 


Di- and polysyllabic verb stems with -e(d) as the final syllable are intransitive 
verbs in Kinnauri. As was the case with the valency increasing marker -ja: above, 
-e(d) occurs only with IA loans or verbs of unknown etymologies, but never on ST 
verbs. -e(d) appears as -e, -ed or -en depending on its morphophonological con- 
text. The variant -en appears before infinitive -mu, which is then realized as -nu. 
See Table 8. The variant -ed is found e.g. before the progressive aspect marker -o 
(see Table 2), and -e appears before the past tense suffix -kjo and in the redupli- 
cated perfective. 


Table 8: Intransitive loan verbs in Kinnauri 


Etymology Kinnauri Gloss 

17968 *pallatt ‘turn, overturn’ pol[-en-nu [turn.over-INTR-INF] ‘to turn over 
(INTR) 

T11592 vasa? m. ‘perfume’. T11601 ba:s-en-nu [smell-INTR-INF] ‘to smell (INTR)' 

vasayati? ‘perfumes’ 

T8125 pala m. ‘protector’, T8106 pa:l-en-nu [grow-INTR-INF] ‘to grow (INTR) 


payayati? ‘brings over, rescues, 
brings to an end’ 


711453 vaha : váhati ‘carries, bears boj-en-nu [flow-INTR-INF] ‘to float, to blow (INTR) 
along (of rivers), is carried along’ 

T10827 *rokk ‘stop’ ruk-en-nu [stop-INTR-INF] ‘to stop (INTR)’ 
712959 sambudhyaté ‘wakes up, soma-en-nu  [understand-INTR-INF] ‘to understand 
understands’ (INTR)’ 

T5417 *jholayati ‘causes to swing’ dsonl-en-nu [swing-INTR-INF] ‘to swing (INTR)' 


As the examples in Table 9 illustrate, the corresponding intransitive verb forms of 
the transitive verbs with -ja: can take either the intransitive marker -e(d), or the 
middle marker D. In many cases both are possible, often with slightly different 
senses. 

This holds true for the most part. However, a restricted set of verbs with the va- 
lency increasing marker -ja: do not permit the intransitive marker -e(d) (Table 10). 
It is unclear why this is the case. They only permit the middle marker. 

In Kanashi, too, the intransitive marker -e occurs only with (IA) loan verbs 
(Table 11). 

Apart from the intransitive marker -e, there are also some underived disyllabic 
transitive IA verb stems in Kanashi ending in -e (e.g., ba:le- ‘look, see’; kate- ‘cut’). 
These are recognized by their occurrence in clear transitive clauses. In some cases 
there are also intransitive usages of these verbs in our Kanashi material, so that the 
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Table 9: Transitive-intransitive loan verb pairs in Kinnauri 


Gloss (TR) 


‘to smell’ 

‘to grow’ 

‘to drown’ 

‘to understand (X)’ 
‘to move (X)’ 

‘to increase (X)’ 
‘to stop (X)’ 


‘to swing (X)’ 


‘to turn over’ 


V-TR-INF 


ba:s-ja:-mu 
pa:-ja:--mu 
qub-ja:-mu 
soma-ja:-mu 
sik-ja:-mu 
bod-ja:-mu 
rok-ja:-mu 


dsonl-ja:-:mu 


polt-ja:-mu 


V-TR-MDL-INF V-INTR-INF 
ba:s-ja:-fi-mu ba:s-en-nu 
pail-ja:-fi-mu pa:l-en-nu 
qub-ja:-fi-mu qub-en-nu 
soma-ja:-fi-mu somdz-en-nu 
sik-ja:-fi-mu sik-en-nu 
bod-ja:-fi-mu bod-en-nu 


rok-ja:-fi-mu [to be 
stopped, 

PL/ collectively] 
dsonl-ja:-fi-mu [to get 
swung, 
PL/collectively]’ 
polt-ja:-fi-mu 


ruk-en-nu [on its own, s] 


donl-en-nu [on its own, sel 


polt-en-nu [on its own, sc] 


Table 10: Kinnauri loan verbs without -e(d) 


Gloss (TR) 


‘to squeeze’ 

‘to leave (sb/sth)’ 
‘to make sb agree’ 
‘to blow off (sth)’ 
‘to call (sb) 


V-TR-INF 


tru:t^-ja.--mu 
Jot^-ja--mu 
mon-ja:-mu 
p"ul-ja--mu 
ar-ja:-mu 


V-TR-MDL-INF 


tru:t’-ja:-fi-mu 


Table 11: The intransitive marker -e in Kanashi 


Etymology 


T3945 *kholl ‘to open’. 2. *khull ‘to be 


open’ 


T11260 *vanvati ‘to prepare, to make’ 


*V(INTR) 


*t(r)u:tennu 


[open-INTR-INF] 


Jot^-ja:-[i-mu *fot"ennu 

mon-ja:-fi-mu | *monennu 

p*ul-ja:-fi-mu ` *p"ulxkennu 

ar-ja:-fi-mu *arennu 
Kanashi Gloss Kanashi Gloss 
k'u-am ` [open-inF] ` K^ul-e-m 
ban-am | [make-iNF] ban-e-m 


[make-INTR-INF] 


same verb stem may in principle receive two different analyses: ba:le-m [see-INF] 
‘to look, see’ : ba:l-e-m [see-INTR-INF] ‘to be visible’. This seems to lead to situa- 
tions such as the ones shown in Table 12, where the same form has two different 
structural analyses. 

Kanashi -e has a close correspondence in Kinnauri -ed (see above). As de- 
scribed above in Section 2.2, the Kinnauri suffix appears in the variants e, -ed 
or -en depending on the (morphophonological) context. Unlike Kinnauri, the in- 
transitive marker -e in Kanashi is invariant (2-3). 
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Table 12: Structurally ambiguous loan verbs in Kanashi 


Etymology Kanashi Gloss Kanashi Gloss 

T2854 kártati kat-e-m ‘to get cut’ [cut-INTR-INF] — kaf-ja-m ‘to cut (X)’ 
‘cuts’ kate-fi-m ‘to get cut’ [cut-MDL-INF] 

T9473 *bhala2 ba:l-e-m ‘to look’ [see-INTR-INF] ba:-ja-m ‘to look (at X} 
‘observation’ ba:le-fi-m ‘to look’ [see-MDL-INF] 

T10138 *mi$rala — mil-e-m ‘to meet’ [meet-INTR-INF]  mil-ja-m ‘to meet, mix, stir (X) 
‘mixed’ mile-fi-m ‘to meet’ [meet-MDL-INF] 


(2 kat-e-u-ta-n 
cut-INTR-PROG-NPST-1/2PL 
*(We) are cutting’ 


(3) bidli-ga: ^ tsamk-e-u to-f 
lightning-PL shine-INTR-PROG be-3PL 


‘There is lightning’ 


We suggest that the Kanashi intransitive marker -e and the Kinnauri intransitive 
marker -e(d) are related. The most economical description is one where -ed is as- 
sumed to be the basic form of the suffix and the other two variants seen in Kinnauri 
are the results of assimilatory processes. Kanashi -e is invariable (except for nor- 
mal phonetic variation involving the vowel /e/; see Chapter 2). It is reasonable to 
assume that Kinnauri presents the older situation, and that Kanashi has lost the 
final -d (or -n).^ A supporting argument is that the cognates of original ST verb 
stems showing -n ~ -d variation in Kinnauri end in -n in Kanashi, e.g. lonam ‘to 
tell’; sanam ‘to kill’). 


3 The adaptive markers in neighboring languages 


Next, we will examine if the valency increasing marker -ja: and/or the intransitive 
marker -e(d) are also attested in other ST and/or in IA languages of this region. 


4 The original final segment could also be -t, since in Kinnauri voicing of stops is largely posi- 
tionally determined. See below in Section 3.1.1 on Shumcho. 
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3.1 Sino-Tibetan languages 
3.1.1 Sino-Tibetan languages of Himachal Pradesh 


All ST languages of Himachal Pradesh have IA loans, but none of them show pro- 
ductive use of the suffixes discussed above or similar markers in borrowed verbs. 
There is no mention of either of these two markers in Tinani (D. D. Sharma 1989: 
111-186), Navakat (Saxena 2022), Bunan (Widmer 2017); in Tibetan -e has a transi- 
tivizing function, not a detransitivizing function. 

Chhitkuli does not seem to use these markers at all (D. D. Sharma 1992: 197- 
304; Martinez 2021), except for one possible example,’ galtin ‘to melt’ : gal-ya-sa-n 
‘to cause to melt (TR)’), where we find a -ja (“-ya” in D. D. Sharma 1992: 197-304), 
which seems to correspond to Kinnauri/Kanashi -ja:. This -ja as a valency increas- 
ing marker is not a productive mechanism in Chhitkuli (Philippe Martinez p.c.). 
However, Chhitkuli regularly substitutes -ea for original (transitive/causative) -a: 
in Hindi loan verbs (Martinez 2021: 553). 

On the other hand, the intransitive marker -(e)t in Shumcho (Huber 2014; 
2019) may plausibly be related to the Kanashi and Kinnauri intransitive marker 
-e(d): “Transitive-intransitive pairs based on Indo-Aryan loans mostly have verb- 
final -t (or -et?) as the intransitive marker, e.g. hela-ma [typo for -me?] ‘move 
(trans.)' vs. helet-me ‘move (intrans.),’ hila-me ‘shake (trans.)’ vs. hilet-me ‘shake 
(intrans.),’ [...] It remains to be investigated whether -(e)t is also taken from an 
Indo-Aryan donor language in some way or other." (Huber 2014: 252f/fn. 33) 


3.1.2 Sino-Tibetan languages of Uttarakhand and western Nepal 


For the present investigation we have considered the following ST languages spo- 
ken in Uttarakhand and western Nepal: Darma (Willis Oko 2019), Chaudangsi 
(Konow 1909), Byangsi (Konow 1909), Rongpo (S. R. Sharma 2001; Zoller 1983), 
Jad (D. D. Sharma 1990: 1-78), Raji (Nepal varieties: Khatri 2008) and Newar 
(Kathmandu Newar: Hargreaves 2017; Dolakha Newar: Genetti 2007). Darma, 
Chaudangsi, Byangsi and Rongpo are usually classified as WH languages (as are 
Kanashi and Kinnauri). Raji belongs to the Raji-Raute subgroup (Hammarstróm 


5 Original transcription as in D. D. Sharma (1992: 197-304). Morpheme boundaries are our addi- 
tions. 
6 The selection of languages is constrained by the availability of the data. 
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et al. 2021),’ Jad belongs to the Bodish sub-group (Hammarström et al. 2021), and 
the classification of Newar is unclear. 

Jad, Darma and Kathmandu Newar show no traces of these markers in the 
sources that we have consulted. 

According to S. R. Sharma (2001), IA transitivizing morphology is retained 
in IA loan verbs in Rongpo. Example, ha:rpay ‘to be defeated’ : həra:pən ‘to de- 
feat’; lekhpay ‘to write’ : lekha:pan ‘to make someone write’. There are, however, 
some verb stems in Rongpo where -ja (“-ya” in S. R. Sharma 2001 and Zoller 1983) 
occurs in the second syllable of transitive verbs, many of which are IA loans.? 
For example, bhabar- ‘to roast (IA.INTR)' : bhabarya- ‘to roast (IA.TR)'; bhetya:- ‘to 
call, to shout, to invite (TR)', kherja:- ‘to hunt, to rush’, ranya- ‘to color (TR)’ (ran 
‘color (N)’), khorya ‘to bury’. But unlike Kanashi and Kinnauri, there also seem to 
be some intransitive verbs in Rongpo which have -ja in the second syllable (e.g. 
dhandya:- ‘to walk (INTR)’, kuykya:- ‘to bark (IA. INTR)’. More work is needed. 

Distinct from this, Chaudangsi, Byangsi, Raji and possibly also Dolakha 
Newar seem to show some more solid traces of the markers under consideration. 
In Chaudangsi and Byangsi -ai seems to be a valency increasing marker, although 
appearing in ST items, as opposed to -ja:. Example, Chaudangsi si ‘die’ : sai ‘kill’, 
Chaudangsi raa ‘come : rai ‘bring’; Byangsi raa ‘come’ : raai ‘bring’. 

Raji has a periphrastic causative construction. Its schema is: V-fija sla- [V-INF 
CAUS-] (Khatri 2008: 25f). One possible hypothesis could be that the infinitive suf- 
fix -Aja in Raji is related to the Kinnauri/Kanashi valency increasing marker -ja:, 
through a putative diachronic scenario where the infinitive marker is reanalyzed 
as a valency increasing marker -ja, and subsequently, sla [caus] becomes redun- 
dant and subsequently disappears.’ 

Further, the passive marker in Raji is -i, e.g.: rama-fiatig b"wa sat-i-k-a [ram- 
ABL bird kill-Pass-SAME.DAY-PST] ‘The bird was killed by Ram’ (Khatri 2008: 27). 
One possible hypothesis could be that the Raji passive marker -i is related to the 
Kanashi and Kinnauri intransitive marker -e(d). Note that [e] ~ [i] variation is a 
regular feature of Kanashi pronunciation; hence the intransitive marker -e is also 
realized as -i (see Chapter 2). 


7 Sometimes Raji-Raute is classified under WH in the literature. 

8 We do not yet know if this transitivizing suffix is also found in ST items. 

9 However, this begs the question of what happened to the infinitive marker in other verbs. There 
are known cases from other ST languages where nominalizers have developed into verbal mor- 
phology, e.g. in Tibetan where the perfective/evidential marker -pa has such an origin. It is easier 
to see how reanalysis of a nominalizer can result in a category which applies across the board, as 
it were, than in this case where the infinitive would become a valency increasing marker only in 
some verbs but not in others. 
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Dolakha Newar has a loan verb adaptation pattern which is reminiscent of the 
Kanashi and Kinnauri data provided above. Borrowed Nepali verbs are accommo- 
dated differently according to their transitivity as shown in Table 13 (Genetti 2007: 
156f): 


Table 13: IA loan verb accommodation in Dolakha Newar 


INTR Nepali phulnu ‘swell’ khasnu ‘fall’ janmanu ‘be born’ 
DolakhaN.  phul-ai jur- khas-ai jur- janm-ai jur- 

TR Nepali manu ‘obey’ jitnu ‘win’ tikranu ‘stand’ 
Dolakha N. | manyet- jityet- tikret- 

TR/CAUS Nepali patyaunu ‘believe’ ` jalaunu ‘burn’ — tarkaunu ‘kindle’ 
Dolakha N.  patyat- jalyat- tarkyat- 


jur- is the verb ‘be, become, happen’ and the yet-/ydt- element is the verb ‘do’. 
Genetti (2007) glosses -ai as *BV" (borrowed verb), i.e. she analyzes it as a pure 
accommodating element added to borrowed intransitive verb stems, much like 
the adaptive markers in Kanashi and Kinnauri under discussion here. In Dolakha 
Newar the functional distribution of -ai and yát- is reminiscent of the Kinnauri- 
Kanashi -e(d) and -ja:. But note that in Chaudangsi and Byangsi -ai seems to have 
a valency increasing function, and not the valency decreasing function. 

To summarize thus far, among the ST languages considered here some pos- 
sible correlates of the valency increasing marker -ja: and the intransitive marker 
-e(d) are found in Kinnauri, Kanashi and Shumcho in Himachal Pradesh and in 
some ST languages of Uttarakhand and Nepal (Chaudangsi, Byangsi, Raji and 
Dolakha Newar). Note that these languages cut across separate ST sub-groups. 


3.2 Dravidian languages 


Two Dravidian languages are spoken in this region: Brahui (Andronov 1980) and 
Kurukh (also Kurux, Dhangar; Hahn 1911; Mishra 1991). Both these Dravidian lan- 
guages have many IA loans, but, they do not seem to show any trace of the transi- 
tive -ja: and/or the intransitive marker -e(d). 
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3.3 Isolate: Kusunda 


Many of the transitive verbs in Kusunda (including some identifiable IA loans) 
have the verb schema: V-a-d-, and their corresponding intransitive verbs have 
the verb schema: V-e-. If this observation is correct, there are some possible 
similarities between Kusunda transitive and intransitive markers and the Kin- 
nauri/Kanashi valency increasing marker -ja: and/or intransitive marker -e(d). 
However, Watters (2006: 61ff, 97) attributes the transitive/causative -a in Kusunda 
to language-internal development, originating in a support verb construction in- 
volving the verb a- ‘do, make’. 


3.4 Indo-Aryan: Western and Central Pahari languages 


In this section we will examine if we find similar valency changing mechanisms in 
IA languages of this region (which are classified under the Western Pahari or Cen- 
tral Pahari sub-branches of IA). As with ST languages above, the selection of lan- 
guages here is constrained by the data available. We have included the following 
IA languages for the present purposes: Kinnauri Pahari (Saxena 2022), Garhwali 
(Chandola 1966), Bajjika (Roy 2010), Saadri (Uranw & Yadaw 2009), Kotgarhi (Hen- 
driksen 1986), Kumaoni (Apte & Pattanayak 1967), Chinali (D. D. Sharma 1991). 

In Kinnauri Pahari (KP) some transitive verbs have corresponding intransitive 
verbs with -i/-i: suffixed to the transitive stem (which itself may contain the tran- 
sitivizing -a: suffix).!° For example, danz ‘to burn (TRY : dain ‘to burn (INTR)’; 
k'5ltsno ‘to peel (TRY : k'olffi:zno ‘to peel (INTR)' hira:no ‘to lose (TR)’ : hira:ino ‘to 
disappear (INTR)’. Further, as in Kinnauri (see above), in Kinnauri Pahari too, -ja: 
functions as a transitivizer (for example, KP: p"ikja:no ‘to throw (X)', Hindi (H): 
p'ika:na: ‘to throw (X)’; KP: bodlja:no ‘to change (X)’, H: badla:na: ‘to change (X)’). 
Itis very likely that its appearance in Kinnauri Pahari is the result of language con- 
tact, i.e., that the verbs containing it are loanwords from Kinnauri, despite their 
IA etymology. The same verb in other IA languages (e.g. Kotgarhi and Hindi) does 
not contain this -ja:. It is our suggestion that -ja: in Kinnauri Pahari is possibly due 
to its contact with ST Kinnauri. 

In Chinali as in Chaudangsi and Byangsi -ai seems to have a valency increas- 
ing function. For example, sun-ba ‘to listen’, sun-ai-ba ‘to tell, to narrate’, nac-ba 
‘to dance’, nac-ai-ba ‘to make someone dance’. Apart from these two IA languages, 
none of the IA languages spoken in the the region and for which we have relevant 


10 The Kinnauri Pahari verbs are cited in their infinitive form (suffix -n2, corresponding to Hindi 
-na:). 
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data (Kumaoni, Kotgarhi, Garhwali, Bajjika, Saadri) show any similarity with the 
Kinnauri-Kanashi valency changing markers -ja: and -e(d). 


4 Summary thus far: distribution of the verbal 
adaptive markers 


To summarize, of the languages included in the present study at least the ones 
listed in Table 14 seem to show some traces of -ja: and -e(d) as transitive and intran- 
sitive markers. The ST languages in Table 14 cut across the prevailing ST genealog- 
ical classification, with the caveat that the really clear instances of these markers 
are found in Kanashi, Kinnauri and Shumcho (all Kinnauric Western WH). 


Table 14: Transitive and intransitive markers 


Family Language Markers 
INTR TR 
ST Kanashi -e -ja: 
Kinnauri -e(d) -ja: 
Shumcho -i,-(e)t og 
Chhitkuli -ea 
Chaudangsi -ai 
Byangsi -ai 
Rongpo -ja 
Raji -i/-e -a/-wa, -hja ... sla 
Dolakha Newar -ai -yet/-yat 
IA Chinali -ai 
Kinnauri Pahari -i -ja: 
Isolate Kusunda -e- -a-d- 


5 Possible origins of the adaptive markers -ja: 
and -e(d) 


Loan verbs are integrated into Kanashi and Kinnauri by at least two mechanisms. 
The first is the mechanism described in this chapter, which Wichmann & Wohlge- 
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muth (2008) refer to as “indirect insertion" (see also Wohlgemuth 2009): “In many 

languages an affix is required to accommodate loan verbs. Once the affix is added 

the normal inflectional pattern may be applied." (Wichmann & Wohlgemuth 2008: 

97). Both languages also additionally use the “light verb strategy" — i.e. turning 

the borrowed item into a kind of nominal object of a semantically light verb, such 

as ‘do’, ‘be’, or ‘make’ (e.g. Kinnauri kamaj lan-nu [earn(N) do/make-INF] ‘to earn’; 
also: kamaja:mu, with -ja:) — a strategy which is extremely common among lan- 
guages, both in the world and across South Asia, in all language families. 

The loanword adaptation strategy described for nouns and adjectives in Chap- 
ter 6 is also an instance of indirect insertion, although in this case, we also find 
borrowings without the adaptive marker (which would constitute “direct inser- 
tion” in the terminology of Wichmann & Wohlgemuth 2008) or borrowings where 
the adaptive marker can optionally be replaced by inflectional suffixes. Neither 
happens in the verbal domain, making verb borrowing formally different from 
noun and adjective borrowing, something which has been noted in the literature 
also in other contexts (Wichmann & Wohlgemuth 2008: 110f). 

From the data presented above, we are confronted with two questions: 

1. What is the source of the intransitive marker -e(d) and the valency increasing 
marker -j(a:)? 

2. How did it happen that Kanashi and Kinnauri show similar developments (in- 
cluding the choice of the form)? And that their plausible traces are also found 
in some ST languages of Uttarakhand and Nepal (see Table 14)? What does it 
say about the genealogical classification of these languages and of their pre- 
history? 


Here we will present our preliminary thoughts about the first point, while the sec- 
ond point will be discussed in Chapter 8, although we note here that the set of lan- 
guages showing the nominal adaptive markers discussed in Chapter 6 and the set 
of languages possessing the verbal adaptive morphology discussed in this chapter 
do not coincide fully. 


5.1 Possible sources of the adaptive marker -e(d) 


A relevant observation in relation to the question of the origin of the adaptive 
marker -e(d) is that there are a number of monosyllabic ST primary verbs in Kin- 
nauri which behave morphophonologically in the same way as the intransitive 
marker -e(d), i.e., they exhibit the variation CV ~ CVd-V ~ CVn-nu. This could 
point to an ST-internal origin of -e(d) in the form of an original (light) verb, i.e. 
that we are dealing with “grammaticalization of root-morphemes” (Matisoff 2003: 
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439), much like the transitivizing mechanism reported by Widmer (2017: 709-710) 
for Bunan. 

Notable in this connection is that Shumcho has a number of ST verbs which 
in some morphological contexts show a final -t, which Huber (2014: 232f/fn. 17) 
refers to as a “root augmentation marker".!! As mentioned above, in Shumcho we 
also find a intransitive marker -(e)t, exclusive to IA loanwords. Given that a charac- 
teristic feature of Kinnauri is contextually determined voiced-unvoiced variation 
in stops, this means that the intransivizing adaptive marker in Kinnauri probably 
should be reconstructed as -(V)t. 

If its origin is in a light or support verb, the most likely candidate would be 
a verb meaning 'do', although there are also other possibilities, such as *be' or 
*have'. Huber (2014: 239) notes the defective paradigm of the Shumcho verb stem 
e- ‘have’ which occurs only in imperative forms, and Martinez (2021) lists a number 
of copulas in Chhitkuli, among which we find a-/a:- ‘be, become’ (Martinez 2021: 
138f). Further, in Table 13 we have seen how the verb ‘do’ (yet-/yàát-) is used as a 
light verb accommodating IA loan verbs in Dolakha Newar. Under this assump- 
tion, it would still remain to be explained why a particular light verb is used only 
with (IA) loan verbs, and not used together with, e.g., ST-origin nominal stems. 


5.2 Possible sources of the adaptive marker -/(a:) 


Despite the apparent resemblance of the valency increasing marker -ja: to the -à 
transitive/causative suffix found in several NIA languages, it is not immediately 
obvious how to posit this as the source of the Kanashi/Kinnauri -j(a:) (but see be- 
low). For one, the -j- of -ja: remains unexplained, not appearing in any IA language 
as far as we are aware,” and in addition, the -a: of -ja: is dropped before some 
endings (for example, in the perfective verb form), at least in Kinnauri, leaving 
only the -j as the marker of transitivity. For this reason, an ST-internal explana- 
tion would be more attractive. 

On the other hand, it is a known fact that many ST languages have borrowed 
the IA transitive/causative suffix -à directly. Consequently, we should not dismiss 
this as a possible source of -j(a:) in Kinnauri and Kanashi. The initial -j could then 
possibly be connected to -e(d), via a morphophonological alternation indepen- 
dently established for Kinnauri, where in some e-final nouns, the -e appears as -j 


11 These sets — -(d/n)-final ST-origin verbs in Kinnauri and Shumcho verbs with the root aug- 
mentation marker -t — show some (modest) overlap between the two languages, e.g. Shumcho 
b.t ‘say’; le.t ‘do’ : Kinnauri lonnu ‘tell’; lannu ‘do, make’. 

12 Except in Kinnauri Pahari, but there it is almost certainly borrowed from Kinnauri. 
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before some vowel-initial suffixes (e.g. ate ‘brother’ + -u [-Poss] > atjo; banes ‘pot’ 
+ -a:[-PL] > banja:). Thus, the -j of -j(a:) could reflect the -e- of -e(d), so that we are 
dealing with a sequence of morphs: a light verb *ed- (or *et-) and a borrowed IA 
valency-increasing suffix. 

Also, as Wichmann & Wohlgemuth (2008: 97) note, in those cases when the 
origin is known of affixes used in a language exclusively to accommodate loan 
verbs, they are typically borrowed together with the verbs from a donor language, 
which however need not be the language of origin of the affix, in cases of *borrow- 
ing of borrowing patterns" (Wichmann & Wohlgemuth 2008: 105f). This would 
speak in favor of finding an external source of the adaptive marker -j(a:), and the 
best candidate so far seems to be IA transitive/causative -à. 


6 Conclusion 


Comparing the outcome of the investigations in this chapter (of verbal adaptive 
markers) and in Chapter 6 (of nominal and adjectival adaptive markers), we find 
that there are definitely more clear cases of corresponding morphs in other lan- 
guages of this region for the latter than the former. Many of the correspondences 
listed in Table 14 are uncertain, while the data warranting that a language in Fig- 
ure 4 of Chapter 6 is marked with a circle (“many clear instances”) are quite un- 
ambiguous. 

On the other hand, unlike the two nominal/adjectival adaptive markers -(V)y 
and -(V)s described in the previous chapter, the two verbal adaptive markers -e(d) 
and -j(a:) seem to be closely connected, generally appearing as a pair, which may 
indicate that they have a common history, at least in Kanashi and Kinnauri. 
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Synthesis 


Anju Saxena, Lars Borin, and Bernard Comrie 
8 Kanashi and West Himalayish: genealogy, 
language contact, prehistoric migrations 


Abstract: In this chapter, the findings from the loanword adaptation studies pre- 
sented in previous chapters are combined with data on other linguistic features, 
socio-cultural phenomena, population genetics, and geography, in order to draw 
some conclusions about the genealogical and areal relationships of Kanashi to 
other languages of the region, about the internal classification of West Himalay- 
ish and Sino-Tibetan, and about the prehistoric migrations by which Kanashi and 
other West Himalayish languages arrived at their present locations. 
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2.3.1 Local architecture — 241 


1 Introduction 


The main purpose of this volume is to present some of the results of our work in 
an extensive Kanashi documentation project (Chapters 1-5 and 9). This documen- 
tation effort has been pursued in parallel with a broad investigation of (micro-) 
areality in South Asia in general and in the Himalayas in particular (Borin et al. 
2021), and in this context our attention was drawn to some characteristic linguis- 
tic features of Kanashi: it shares specific loanword adaptation mechanisms - suf- 
fixes which we refer to as “adaptive markers" here — with its close relative Kin- 
nauri, a language that Saxena has studied for decades (e.g. Saxena 1995; 2000; 
2004; 2008; 2011; 2017; 2022). Looking for possible origins of these mechanisms, 
we found identical or very similar phenomena in several other Sino-Tibetan (ST) 
languages of the region, with a distribution among the languages which crosses 
ST subgroup boundaries. Thus, the investigation presented in Chapter 6 produced 


8 Open Access. © 2022 Anju Saxena, Lars Borin and Bernard Comrie, ISCH published by De Gruyter. 
This work is licensed under a Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International 
License. 
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the surprising result that within ST, atleast one ofthe noun adaptation strategies 
is not confined to West Himalayish (WH) as standardly defined (e.g. by Widmer 
2017) (see Figure 1). Identifying the origins ofthe adaptive markers has also turned 
out to be surprisingly difficult. 


ST 


West Himalayish Western Kinnauric Chhitkuli 
Kinnauri 
Kanashi 
Shumcho 


Lahaulic Pattani 
Tinani 
Eastern Central Bunan 
Sunnami 
Rongpo 
Zhangzhung(t) 


Pithauragarh Chaudangsi 
Byangsi 
Darma 
Rangkas(t?) 


Figure 1: The West Himalayish subgroup of Sino-Tibetan (internal subgrouping according to 
Widmer 2017) 


As far as we can tell, the shared loanword adaptation strategies decribed in Chap- 
ters 6 and 7 have not been discussed as a crosslinguistic phenomenon in the liter- 
ature on ST or WH.! They do serve to illustrate the complex linguistic ecology of 
the Himalayan region, which presents itself as a condensed version of the South 
Asian linguistic area, complete with the same major language families (although 
in different proportions), and some isolate languages in addition. 

Our focus in this chapter is on throwing as much light as we can on the pre- 
history of Kanashi against this background: what is its position in the WH family 
tree and how did it end up in its present location, as a geographically isolated ST 
(WH) language completely surrounded by Indo-Aryan (IA) languages, and whose 
closest linguistic relatives are far away in Kinnaur? 

The conclusions and hypotheses put forth in this chapter will by necessity 
be preliminary, even speculative and some conjectures made here may be mutu- 
ally contradictory in their assumptions regarding e.g. phonological and seman- 
tic change. We hope that our planned further investigation will allow us to elimi- 


1 The most widespread of the investigated adaptive markers (and preumably the oldest), -(V)y, 
has been noted as such by authors of individual language descriptions (using terms such as “na- 
tivizing suffix", etc.); see Chapter 6. 
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nate these contradictions. The discussion draws on diverse kinds of information, 

treated in more detail in the subsections of Section 2 below: 

- the loanword adaptation mechanisms described in Chapters 6 and 7 (Sec- 
tion 2.1); 

- other linguistic (lexical and morphosyntactic) features (Section 2.2); 

— some socio-cultural phenomena (Section 2.3); 

- population genetics (Section 2.4); 

- geography (Section 2.5). 


2 Some pieces of the Kanashi puzzle 


2.1 Loanword adaptation mechanisms 


The loanword adaptation devices that have been described in Chapters 6 and 7 
provide clues to the classification of Kanashi and Kinnauri, as well as to the inter- 
nal structure of West Himalayish and its place in the Sino-Tibetan family tree. The 
similar or identical mechanisms used for adapting Indo-Aryan loanwords in some 
of these languages are arguably common traits that constitute innovations vis-à- 
vis the protolanguage (although they may be the result of contact in some cases), 
since they are used only for this purpose — as far as we can tell, the adaptive mark- 
ers are not used with inherited vocabulary items — and since contact between ST 
and IA is assumed to be of considerably more recent date than the breakup of 
Proto-Sino-Tibetan. As mentioned in Chapter 6, the shape of the adapted IA loan- 
words reflects the New Indo-Aryan stage, indicating that they are at most approx- 
imately a millennium old.? 

In Chapters 6 and 7 we investigated the distribution of four adaptive markers 
across the languages of the region: 
1. -(V)p - used on loan nouns and adjectives; 
2. -(V)s - used on loan nouns and adjectives; 
3. -jæ - used to form transitive or causative verbs from borrowed IA items; 
4. -e(d)- used to form intransitive verbs from borrowed IA items. 


Only three languages - all (Kinnauric Western) WH (see Figure 1) - exhibit all four 
features: Kanashi, Kinnauri and Shumcho. In fact, the wider distribution referred 


2 A very clear demonstration that these items are New Indo-Aryan in origin is furnished by the 
Kinnauri verbs qubja:mu / qubennu ‘to drown (TR / INTR)’, etymology (Turner 1966): “5561 *dubb 
‘sink’. [...] [Metath. of MIA. buddai « *budyati.” 
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to above primarily applies to one of the adaptive markers - -(V)y - which is found 
in many languages from Kinnaur in the west, through Uttarakhand, into western 
Nepal. It is not confined to ST languages, and hence is at least partly an areal 
phenomenon. Apart from Kanashi, it is not found to the west or north of Kinnaur. 
A small number of languages exhibit adaptive markers in the verbal domain 
which may be related to -ja:. Notably, in Chhitkuli, another WH language of Kin- 
naur for which we have relevant data, -ea is used to render (transitive/causative) 
-a: in Hindi loan verbs (Martinez 2021: 553). Relevant in this connection is that the 
Kinnauri suffix -ja: is written -éd in the Kinnauri vocabulary by Bailey (1911), where 
éis described in the corresponding grammar sketch as “very short [...] rather like 
ein pet” (Bailey 1909: 662). Chhitkuli shows no trace of -(V)s or -e(d). We are thus 
faced with a situation where Kinnauri and Shumcho are more similar to geograph- 
ically distant Kanashi than they are to geographically close Chhitkuli. In our esti- 
mation, this is more likely to reflect a situation where the three languages Kanashi, 
Kinnauri and Shumcho should be classified together in a sub-group within Kin- 
nauric, than one where Chhitkuli has lost two of the four features after split-up of 
a protolanguage common to all of Kinnauric Western WH. 
Summing up, based on the distribution of the adaptive markers, 
- Kanashi, Kinnauri and Shumcho may possibly form a separate subgroup 
within Kinnauric Western WH; 
- kKinnauric Western WH shares unique linguistic features — through genealogy 
or contact or both — with languages now located to the east of it (in Uttara- 
khand and western Nepal). 


2.2 Lexical and morphosyntactic features 


The loanword adaptation mechanisms studied in Chapters 6 and 7 are only some 
of the linguistic features which must be investigated in order to be able to say more 
about the genealogy of Kanashi and Kinnauri within ST. Phonology, morphosyn- 
tax and basic vocabulary must all be considered in this connection, as well as 
sociocultural features and geography. 

Currently suggested classifications of WH rely primarily on lexical compar- 
ison (Saxena & Borin 2011; 2013; Widmer 2017; 2018; 2021), where furthermore 
cognates and borrowed items are not distinguished, as a rule. Obviously, it is de- 
sirable to add other kinds of linguistic features to the data used for the comparison, 
e.g., specific sound changes and morphosyntactic features (such as characteristic 
affixes and irregular paradigms). The adaptive markers described in Chapters 6 
and 7 are of this latter kind. They thus add important information allowing us 
to approach the question of classification of Kanashi and WH. Of course, we will 
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also need to carry out a more thorough study involving a whole range of additional 
linguistic features, such as the reduplicated perfective found in some of these lan- 
guages, verb indexing for affected SAP verb arguments, transitivity classes, case 
markers, and other features. Also, since almost all these languages are severely 
underdescribed, we do not necessarily have comparable data coverage for all of 
them even with respect to the loanword adaptation mechanisms forming the ba- 
sis for our discussion here. Hence, a more thorough study of the genealogical and 
areal connections of WH has been initiated and will be reported on in future pub- 
lications. 

So far, we have relevant comparable data on three of the five recognized WH 
languages of Kinnaur, viz. Kinnauri, Chhitkuli and Shumcho, while we unfortu- 
nately lack data on the other two languages, Jangrami and Sunnami.? 


2.3 Socio-cultural phenomena 


The same general area in Uttarakhand where we find the adaptive markers dis- 
cussed above is characterized by the presence of some socio-cultural traditions 
which are also found in Lower/Middle Kinnaur and along the migration routes be- 
tween Lower Kinnaur and Kullu (Malana where Kanashi is spoken, is located in 
the Kullu region). 


2.3.1 Local architecture 


In the area of interest we find a traditional architectural style, in which the founda- 
tion platform of a building is made of stones and the structure on this platform is 
built with alternating layers of logs and masonry. This architectural style is known 
as Kath-Kuni in Himachal Pradesh and as Koti Banal in Uttarakhand. The map 
provided by Rautela & Joshi (2008)* shows that this construction style is found in 
southern Uttarakhand (Uttarkashi) and parts of Himachal Pradesh, including Kin- 
naur. This construction style is traditionally used to build family homes, temples 
and the structures commonly referred to as kila ‘fort’ in Kinnaur. These are com- 
pact, square, tall, multi-storeyed tower-like structures, standing alone, i.e., not 
sharing any walls with other buildings. Figure 2 shows a typical specimen, Kamru 
kila of Kinnaur. 


3 There are also two Tibetic languages spoken in (Upper) Kinnaur. 
4 Similar observations are also made by Kumar et al. (2016), according to which the Kath-Kuni 
construction style is predominantly found in the Kullu and Shimla regions in Himachal Pradesh. 
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Figure 2: Kamru kila (Kamru village, Kinnaur): https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File: 
Kamru_fort.jpg; copyright status: Attribution-Share Alike 4.0 International) 


Both the exterior of these tower-like structures and their interior (e.g., organiza- 
tion of the various floors) seem to be similar in Uttarakhand and Kinnaur. In all the 
villages where they are found in Uttarakhand and Kinnaur, according to local oral 
tradition they were built to protect the villages from the enemy, and the enemy in 
each case, again according to the legends, are Gorkhas (people from Nepal). Fur- 
ther, each of these buildings is described against the contextual background of 
Hindu mythology. Nowadays some of these tower-like structures in Kinnaur (and 
elsewhere in Himachal Pradesh and Uttarakhand, see below) are Hindu temples 
or used as storage rooms of temples. In each of these instances the locals describe 
this structure as the oldest structure in the region. 

In Kinnaur there are five such structures (Labrang kila, Kamru kila, Sapni 
kila, Morang kila and Chitkul ka kila ‘the fort of Chitkul’), while in the rest of Hi- 
machal Pradesh outside Kinnaur, we find only a few such tower-like structures, 
e.g. some temples in the Kullu district, and possibly the tower-like structure which 


5 To describe the antiquity ofthe Kamru kila, locals say that this kila has been ruled by 122 kings. 
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now forms part of the temple in Sarahan (Pachhad tehsil, Sirmaur district), and 
the village temple in the Dodra village on the border with Uttarakhand.* 

In Malana, too, traditional houses are made using the Kath-Kuni construction 
style. However, there is no tower-like structure in Malana today. Malana has had 
a number of large-scale fires, the latest in 2008 which destroyed a large part of 
the village, including the Kanashi community's most revered structure, the Jamlu 
temple. 

In some parts of present-day Uttarakhand too, there are a few old tower-like 
structures whose architecture and original functionality are similar to the tower- 
like structures of Himachal Pradesh, as described above. The Panchpura bhawan 
in the Doni village is built in the Koti Banal style. It is said to be about 400 years old. 
Similarly, the old Shani dham temple in Kharsali village (Uttarkashi district), too, 
has a tower-like structure. The temple in Sewa town in Uttarakhand has a tower- 
like structure, very similar to that of the Kamru fort in Kinnaur. Interestingly, the 
Sewa temple is also known as the *Kinnauri temple". Radiocarbon dating of the 
samples of wood used in the Panchpura bhawan puts the age of the structure to 
about 900 years, i.e., it was erected in the 12th century CE (Rautela & Joshi 2008: 
480). 

To summarize, the tower-like structures built in the Kath-Kuni/Koti Banal 
style are found in the earlier Tehri region in Uttarakhand (present-day Uttarkashi 
and Tehri Garhwal districts, southern Uttarakhand) and in parts of Himachal 
Pradesh. They are found either along the route between present-day Lower and 
Middle Kinnaur (Labrang, Chitkul, Kamru) and Malana (Sarahan, Banjar, Sainj), 
or between southern Uttarakhand and Lower/Middle Kinnaur. This coincides 
with the region in Uttarakhand where we have observed in Chapters 6 and 7 some 
linguistic similarities with Kinnauri and Kanashi. 


2.3.2 Diwali - one month later 


Diwali is one of the most important festivals, celebrated by Hindus, Jains, Sikhs 
and Newar Buddhists. It falls on the 15th day of the Kartik month (following the 
Hindu calendar system) which is also a new moon (ama:vasja:). This festival is 
celebrated on this very date in large parts of India and Nepal, in both of which it 
is also celebrated as a national festival. 


6 Villages like Kwar and Dodra are situated along the trail from Sangla village in Kinnaur via 
Rupin pass to Uttrakhand. 
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In Lower and Middle Kinnaur and in a few villages outside Kinnaur in Hi- 
machal Pradesh a Diwali-like festival is celebrated exactly one month after the 
national Diwali festival. As in the national Diwali festival, in this festival, too, fire 
is an important part of the celebration. The name of this festival in these villages 
is also similar to the name of the national festival. In the Sangla region in Kinnaur 
this festival is called (teg) deva:l [(big) diwali]." In the Kalpa sub-tehsil in Kinnaur 
it is known as deya:li. 

Outside Kinnaur in Himachal Pradesh budhi dewaal is celebrated one month 
after the national festival Diwali in the following villages: Ani and Nirmand (Kullu 
district), Chopal (Shimla district), Transgiri (Sirmaur district), Karsog (Mandi dis- 
trict) and Rajgarh (Sirmaur district). In Rajgarh this festival is called Diyali. B. R. 
Sharma (1976: 185-187) describes some striking similarities between deva:l as cel- 
ebrated in Sangla (Kinnaur) and the way it is celebrated in Nirmand (Kullu). 

In Malana Diwali (either the national festival or the Budhi diwali) does not 
seem to play a role in the community. 

As in Himachal Pradesh, in most of Uttarakhand and Nepal Diwali is cele- 
brated on the same date as the national festival Diwali in India. In Nepal it is 
called Tihar. Among the non-Hindus, Diwali is celebrated among Newars, who 
call it Swanti, and among the Rautes (Fortier 2019). 

However, one-month late Diwali is celebrated in the following villages in 
Uttarakhand: in the Jaunsar Bawar region,? in Chakrata, K(h)alsi and Damta in 
the Dehradun district, Jaunpur (Tehri Garhwal district), Dharasu, Barkot and 
Mugsayer village and some other parts of Uttarkashi. This festival is known as 
(Budhi) Diyai. 

In short, broadly speaking the one-month late Diwali is attested in the same 
region in Uttarakhand and Himachal Pradesh where the Koti Banal/Kath-Kuni ar- 
chitectural style is found. 


2.3.3 Communal dancing style 


In both Himachal Pradesh and in Uttarakhand a form of communal ring dancing 
(called nati in Himachal Pradesh) is an integral part of local cultures. There are 
some slightly different regional varieties — known, for example, as Kinnauri nati, 
Gaddi nati, Sirmauri nati, Kullu nati. They differ both in the attire worn and in the 
dancing steps. However, the nati steps of the Uttarkashi region in Uttarkhand are 


7 In Kinnauri the national Diwali festival is called gato deva:l [small diwali]. 
8 Jaunsar-Bawar in Uttarakhand borders Himachal Pradesh. 
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very similar to those of Lower/Middle Kinnaur. For example, in both Uttarkhand 
and Lower/Middle Kinnaur people hold each other's hands in front (of the body), 
while in the Kullu nati, the steps are different and hands are held in the back, and 
not in the front. According to our Kinnauri consultants the Uttarkashi nati steps 
(and attire) are almost completely identical to those of the Sangla nati. Further, in 
Uttarkashi the traditional men's attire (including the cap) is exactly the same as 
that of Lower/Middle Kinnaur, which is different from that of the traditional men's 
attire (including the cap) in Himachal Pradesh outside Kinnaur. 


2.3.4 Summary 


To summarize, the socio-cultural phenomena discussed in this section are found 
in Lower/Middle Kinnaur, in a restricted area in Uttarakhand (Uttarkashi) and 
in some villages in Himachal Pradesh which either are situated close to the Ut- 
tarkashi region in Uttarakhand, or on the route between Lower Kinnaur and 
Malana. Note that it this also (approximately) the region in Uttarakhand where 
the ST languages show linguistic similarities with Kinnauri and Kanashi as seen 
in Chapters 6 and 7. 


2.4 Population genetics 


The results of an examination of a range of genetic variables among three groups 
of IA population, one group of ST population (from Uttarkashi, Chamoli district, 
Pithauragarh district), presented by Chahal et al. (2008), show that the ST groups 
in Uttarakhand show similarities with the ST population of Kinnaur? rather than 
with the IA populations of Uttarakhand or with other parts of Himachal Pradesh.!? 

Papiha et al. (1984) examined five sub-groups of the population of Kinnaur: 
Kalpa, Sangla, Nichar, Poo and the Indo-Aryan population (“koli” in Papiha et al. 
1984), where the first four are ST speech communities. Kalpa, Sangla and Nichar 
represent the Lower and Middle Kinnaur regions while Poo represents the Up- 
per Kinnaur region. They examined 23 variables in these five groups to examine 
how homogeneous or heterogeneous the population of Kinnaur is. Interestingly 
their results show that the ST community in Kinnaur shows heterogeneity, where 
the Poo group is very different from the remaining ST groups. Among the Kalpa, 


9 Unfortunately the article does not mention the exact place in Kinnaur which was included in 
this study. 
10 Twenty population groups of Himachal Pradesh were included in this examination. 
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Sangla and Nichar ST groups differences are relatively minor. The genetic make- 
up of the Poo population is more similar to the Tibetan population. This is consis- 
tent with the fact that the language of the latter belongs to the Tibetic sub-group 
of ST, while the former groups speak WH varieties. 

P. Sharma & Bhalla (1987) examined 23 anthropometric variables (e.g. body 
dimensions) among members of four communities (all endogamous): 232 Kullu- 
vis of the Parvati valley, 198 Lahaulis, 136 Malanese and 219 Kinnauris of the 
Kalpa tehsil (Lower/Middle Kinnaur). In total, 785 male individuals aged 20-50 
years were examined. The results of their study suggest that Kanashi speakers 
show more similarities to Kulluvi and Kinnauri speakers/languages than to Lahuli 
speakers. According to them, probably the first group of Kanashi speakers were 
traders from Kinnaur and that the later groups arriving in Malana were from the 
more nearby Kullu region. 

In summary, the WH-speaking groups of (Lower/Middle) Kinnaur are geneti- 
cally linked both to ST communities of Uttarakhand and to the Kanashi commu- 
nity, and they are genetically distinct from the Tibetic-speaking communities of 
Upper Kinnaur. 


2.5 Geography 


The distribution and the spread of the linguistic features examined in Chapters 6 
and 7 as well as the socio-cultural similarities described above seem to suggest a 
closer historical connection between ST languages and communities in southern 
Uttarakhand (the older Tehri/Terai region) and the Kinnauric Western WH lan- 
guages and communities of Lower and Middle Kinnaur. LaPolla (2013) suggests 
that the present-day ST populations of the western Himalayas have arrived in 
their present locations from the postulated ST homeland in China via two dif- 
ferent routes, either from the north, along the northern flank of the Himalayas, 
and through Tibet, or from the east, along the southern slopes of the Himalayas 
through present-day Nepal and Uttarakhand. We would suggest that the WH com- 
munities probably formed the vanguard of the latter migration, i.e. that their an- 
cestral languages were at some point spoken somewhere around the Tehri/Tarai 
region (present-day Tehri Garhwal district and most of Uttarkashi district). This 
hypothesis is in line with some local legends. For example, according to one such 
folk legend (Verma 2002), ST-speaking Kinnauri people originally came from 
Garhwal. Similarly, according to Chatak (1966)," the indigenous communities 


11 Govind Chatak is a leading scholar of Garhwali language and literature. 
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of Kinnaur are historically residents of Gahrwal (part of the older Tehri/Terai 
region). 

There are several mountain passes which link present-day Himachal Pradesh 
to Uttarakhand and/or southern Nepal. Some of these mountain passes (e.g. 
Rupin Pass, Borasu Pass, Mana Pass) have been used actively for at least the past 
500 years by traders, pilgrims and shepherds. Based on original documents from 
that time, Wessels (1992) describes the journey which the Jesuit priest Antonio de 
Andrade undertook in 1624 from Agra via Haridwar through the Mana Pass to the 
Tibet kingdom. The description also states that this was a much-frequented path 
which pilgrims and traders used going to/from Tibet (Wessels 1992). 


Rupin pass 


Lamkhang pass 


Yamun anagar 


Sahar anpur 
d 


f 


L 


Figure 3: Mountain passes and key settlements in the region 


Of these mountain passes, Borasu Pass, Lamkhang Pass, Rupin Pass and Nalgan 
Pass link southern Uttarakhand to the Sangla region in Kinnaur. When coming 
from Uttarakhand via Rupin Pass or Nalgan Pass the first region in Kinnaur is the 
Sangla village (before one reaches Chitkul). 

The Borasu Pass connects Uttarakhand and Sangla valley, reaching Chitkul 
before one arrives in the Sangla village. The Lamkhang Pass, too, connects Chitkul 
in Kinnaur with Harsil in Uttarakhand. See Figure 3. 

Present-day Kinnaur, too, has been a part of historic trade routes from the 
mountainous regions of Garhwal, Kashmir, Leh, Tibet to the plains of Bushahr 
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(on the route between present-day Kinnaur and Malana). Cunningham (1854) re- 
ports that at least since the beginning of the 18th century Kinnaur formed part ofa 
heavily used trade route with Tibet, Kashmir and Leh, where in November traders 
(and shepherds) from Leh/Tibet/Kinnaur used to come to Rampur (Bushahr) with 
wool, tea etc. Similarly traders from the plains (e.g. Bushahr) used to go to Tibet 
via Kinnaut. 

Since the more northerly situated (Tibetic) ST languages (Jad, Navakat, 
Ladakhi, Spiti and Tibetan) do not exhibit the linguistic features discussed in 
Chapters 6 and 7, while the (WH) ST languages of Lower/Middle Kinnaur exhibit 
these features to varying degrees, it is plausible that the ancestors of the latter 
earlier resided somewhere in the Tehri region (southern Uttarakhand in India or 
southern Nepal), and that they entered Kinnaur, most likely, through Rupin Pass 
and/or Nalgan Pass. 

Several of the WH communities practice, or have until recently practiced, 
transhumance, an annual migratory cycle where part of the community migrates 
to tend to livestock moved between higher-altitude pastures in the summer and 
grazing grounds in the Himalayan foothills during the winter season. Widmer 
(2021) notes that the Jangrami community of Kinnaur in earlier times would 
spend the summers in the Kullu valley, not far from Malana, the village of the 
Kanashi community. Even today Kanashi shepherds practice transhumance be- 
tween high-altitude summer pastures and winter pastures in lower Himachal (e.g. 
Solan). Similarly, even today there is regular movement/contact (e.g. shepherds) 
between Uttarakhand and Kinnaur. 

Widmer suggests that this seasonal migratory pattern may reflect an earlier 
stage where ST languages were spoken over a larger part of the Himalayas, includ- 
ing in the more fertile lowlands. Widmer (2021: 281f) explains the isolated loca- 
tion of Kanashi in basically the same way as his hypothesis about Central East- 
ern WH (Bunan, Sunnami, and Rongpo), namely as a remnant of such a postu- 
lated earlier wider distribution of WH languages, which have subsequently been 
pushed higher up into the Himalayas by encroaching populations speaking other 
languages (IA in the case of Kanashi and Western WH, and Tibetic in the case of 
Eastern WH). The case of Central Eastern WH is strengthened by historical evi- 
dence, placing Zhangzhung in the approximate right place and right time for it to 
be part of a postulated earlier wider distribution of Eastern WH languages, as well 
as by the unexpected presence of Eastern WH loanwords in the Western WH lan- 
guages of Upper Kinnaur. This is basically the scenario posited to underlie what 
has been referred to in the literature as a “Burushaski distribution”, where closely 
related linguistic varieties are scattered discontinuously over higher-altitude lo- 
cations in mountainous regions, with other languages occupying the intervening 
lowland areas (see Urban 2020). 
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However, nothing similar is available to support the hypothesis about Kanashi 
in relation to the Western WH languages of Kinnaur. First, Malana is located at 
an altitude of approximately 3,000 meters, more or less the same as many of the 
WH-speaking villages in Lower Kinnaur. Second, there is an old methodological 
rule of thumb in historical linguistics, originally proposed by Sapir (1916) and 
elaborated by Dyen (1956), stating that the origin of past language migrations 
should preferably be sought in the location with greatest linguistic diversity in 
the present, since this requires the fewest assumed movements. In the case at 
hand this is Kinnaur, with its (at least) four Kinnauric Western WH languages 
against Malana, with only Kanashi. 

However, there is some evidence to support an “intermediate” hypothesis, viz. 
that Common Kinnauric Western WH at some point in the past was spoken in 
lower Himachal Pradesh (e.g. in the Kullu Valley), and that Kanashi and the rest 
of Kinnauric Western WH were subsequently pushed uphill in different directions 
by IA-speaking groups. 

Among the Kanashi speaking community some clan names seem to show 
their relation or connection to a village/region in lower Himachal Pradesh. This 
could also possibly provide clues as to where their ancestors came from and on 
the migratory pathway of the ancient and the “newer” Kanashi speakers. The 
names of the various clans of the Kanashi speakers are listed in Table 1. 


Table 1: Malana clan names (Source: P. Sharma & Bhalla 1987: 338) and corresponding vil- 
lage names (Source: Ibbetson 1883; Maclagan 1892) (Dhara/Sara Behr ‘upper/lower part of 
Malana’) 


Dhara Behr Village name Sara Behr Village name 

Dharaning Dhara in Kais Kothi (Parvati Nagwaning Nagauni in Nagar Kothi (Kullu 
and Kullu valley, Kullu district) district) (also mentioned by 
(also mentioned by Rose 1914) Rose 1914; Tobdan 2011) 

Puchaning Pos in Kanawar Kothi (Parvati Tochbahru Tosh, near Kasol (Parvati valley, 
valley, Kullu district) Kullu district) 

Shillu Shilla in Kanawar Kothi (Parvati 


valley, Kullu district) 
Themaning Thale in Baragarch Kothi (also 
mentioned by Rose 1914) 


Rose (1914) collected information from some Kanashi families about their ances- 
try. According to this information the “Nagwaning” family came originally from 
Nagauni in Nagar Kothi. The village god of Nagauni, too, has a kinship relation- 
ship with the Jamlu devta of Malana. 
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Similar stories of more recent waves of migration into Lower/Middle Kinnaur 
are also known from Kinnaur. In some cases the members of some clans are still 
known today by the names of villages in lower Himachal - possibly because they 
originally came from that village/area. For example, Ancestors of the tsuarets-pan 
in Sangla are claimed to have come from the Chhwara block in the Shimla district. 
Similarly, the bungras-pay claim that they originally came from the Bhangra vil- 
lage (Solan district) in the lower Himachal hills. 

A close connection between Kanashi and Kinnauri has been noted in several 
older publications (Bailey 1909; Diack 1896; Hutchison & Vogel 1933; Jaschke 1865; 
Konow 1909; Ibbetson 1883; Maclagan 1892; Punjab district 1918; Tribe 1884; Gore 
1895; Harcourt 1871). As we saw in Section 2.3, there are similarities in some socio- 
cultural aspects between some villages in the Kullu district and Lower/Middle 
Kinnaur (e.g. tower-like structures, one month “late” Diwali celebration). How- 
ell (1918) discussed the relationship of the Kanashi people with those of Kullu, 
Kinnaur and Lahaul-Spiti in medieval periods, noting that: 


the whole of the Upper Parbati Valley is known to this day as Kothi Kanaur, while its inhab- 
itants, though they have forgotten their language and are rapidly becoming assimilated to 
the Kulu people, are still regarded as “foreigners” and often show markedly Mongolian fea- 
tures. Probably they are Kanauris who gave up trade for farming generations before the road 
was abandoned. But they still know the road [...] from Phulga to Rampur. (Howell 1918: 70) 


In the same vein, Hutchison & Vogel (1933) suggest that traders from Kinnaur, a 
long time ago, used to enter Parvati valley through the Pin Parvati ranges which 
lie to the east of this valley. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that there are several villages (“kothis”) in 
lower Himachal Pradesh outside Kinnaur which have the name Kanauri/Kanawari 
(all of them, however, without the adaptive marker -(V)r) in their name. For ex- 
ample, 

1. Kanauri village > Shimla rural tehsil, Shimla district, Himachal Pradesh 
2. Kanauri village > Theog tehsil/block, Shimla district, Himachal Pradesh 
3. Kanauri village > Kandaghat tehsil, Solan district, Himachal Pradesh 

4. Kothi Kanawar > Bhuntar tehsil, Kullu district, Himachal Pradesh 


All of these villages are in regions which, broadly speaking, lie geographically 
between Kinnaur and Malana. It is plausible that the shared place names may 
reflect the historic connection between Kinnaur and present-day Malana. 
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3 Summary and conclusion 


The evidence - linguistic and extralinguistic — investigated so far points to a his- 

torical scenario like the following. 

1. Thefuture WH protolanguage enters the western Himalayas from the east via 
the southerly migration route (LaPolla 2013: 464). 

2. Proto-WH spreads towards the west in several waves, with Central Eastern 
WH (predecessors of Zhangzhung, Bunan, Rongpo, and Sunnami) in the first 
wave. 

3. TheKinnauric branch of Western WH enters Kinnaur, possibly via an interme- 
diate location in lower Himachal Pradesh, and possibly also in several waves. 

4. Future Kanashi speakers migrate further, to Kullu and Malana. 


This sketchy account does not explain the distribution of the loan noun/adjective 
adaptive markers (see Chapter 6), where -(V)y is found in Kinnauric Western 
WH and in some Eastern WH languages, but also in Raji-Raute and in unrelated 
Kusunda (isolate), while -(V)s appears in Kinnauric, in Jad (Bodish) and Newar 
(Himalayish), as well as possibly in unrelated Kurukh (Dravidian). In particular, 
the large number of loanwords in -(V)n in Raji-Raute may indicate a closer ge- 
nealogical relationship to WH or point to a long period in prehistory of very close 
contact. Further research is needed. 

To conclude, if the preliminary observations made here hold true against 
a larger database and more in-depth studies, then one plausible conclusion 
could be that ancestors of common-Kinnauri-Kanashi moved to present-day 
Lower/Middle Kinnaur from the present-day southern Uttarakhand/Terai region 
in southern Nepal. Later on, some common-Kinnauri-Kanashi speakers moved 
towards the present-day Malana, where Kanashi continued developing - now in 
closer contact with geographically closer languages (ST and Kullu Pahari) and 
their socio-cultural traditions. 
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Abstract: In this chapter we have compiled a (slightly extended) basic vocabulary 
of Kanashi, based on the IDS/LWT standard set of concepts. 


Keywords: Kanashi, Kinnauri, Sino-Tibetan, vocabulary, Intercontinental Dictio- 
nary Series, Loanword Typology list 


Chapter overview: 


A Kanashi IDS/LWT list — 258 
B Kanashi-English word list — 284 
C English-Kanashi word list — 300 


In this chapter we present a (slightly extended) basic vocabulary of Kanashi, com- 
piled on the basis of linguistic fieldwork (conducted by Saxena and Sagar) and 
native-speaker knowledge of Kanashi (Devi). 

The backbone of the vocabulary presented in this chapter is the Kanashi 
IDS/LWT list presented in Section A below. It has been compiled on the basis of 
the 1,310 items of the original Intercontinental Dictionary Series (IDS) concept list 
(Borin et al. 2013) plus the 150 items added to it in the Loanword Typology (LWT) 
project, for a total of 1,460 concepts (Haspelmath & Tadmor 2009). Further, we 
have also drawn on the additions made in the previously compiled IDS/LWT list 
for Kinnauri (Saxena 2022). In such added entries the minor part of their concept 
ID (the part after the point) begins with “999”, e.g. *S08.99935 the onion". There 
are 29 such additions in the Kanashi list. Some IDS/LWT items have been left out 
from the list, as there were no equivalents in Kanashi or in our data. The resulting 
list as given in Appendix A contains 1,003 items (concepts), where often more 
than one Kanashi equivalent is provided. The list also includes loanwords. 

For ease of comparison we have kept the original IDS/LWT glosses unchanged 
in all cases, and Kanashi senses which do not fit the IDS/LWT meaning completely 
are given more exact glosses in the Kanashi column. Sometimes there will be mul- 
tiple (separately glossed) items in the Kanashi column when our Kanashi data ex- 
hibit differentiation of meaning or form within an IDS/LWT item. Pronunciation 
or form variants are separated by commas, and formally distinct items are sepa- 
rated by semicolons. Glosses and remarks belong with their enclosing “semicolon 
grouping". 

For reference, the corresponding items from the Kinnauri IDS/LWT list (Kin- 
nauri basic vocabulary by Anju Saxena and Santosh Negi, in Saxena 2022) are 
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given in the last column. In the Kinnauri column, “(B)”, “(R)” and “(S)” indicate 
geographical varieties (the speech of Brua, Ropa and Sangla, respectively). 

Since the IDS/LWT list is thematically organized and thus not easily search- 
able for items based on their form, in the other two appendices we also offer word 
lists alphabetically ordered by Kanashi (Appendix B) and English (Appendix C) 
headwords. In addition to cross-referencing the Kanashi IDS/LWT list, these word 
lists contain some 300 additional entries extracted from our data. This set does 
not include numerals, which are provided in a separate listing in Appendix A of 
Chapter 5. 
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A Kanashi IDS/LWT list 


IDS Gloss Kanashi (xns) Kinnauri (kfk) 

S01.100 the world dart'i ‘earth’; defan ‘country; dunija:; sansa:r, sensa:r 
village; world’; dunija:; prit"oi 
‘earth; world’; sansa:r 

S01.212 the soil dimi; dgamin; kom ‘soil; clay’ matin 

S01.213 the dust dul purtfutir 

S01.214 the mud tsikra, tsikar tsikar; la:s 

S01.215 the sand bali; re:t, re:tin balin 

$01.220 the mountain or hill dog; ka:t*in, ka:t^i ‘mountain; rom: dok"an ‘tall, big mountain’; 
mountain top; mountain pass’; [^oll ‘small mountain’ 
pahat ‘cliff; hill’; fan 

$01.222  thecliff or dag, dak" ‘cliff’; paha:t ‘cliff; hil? ^ dor: k"oro dok"an 

precipice 

$01.230 the plain padras, padre, padran so:man 

S01.240 the valley gati gatti; "ago; k"una 

$01.250  theisland taipu ta:pu 

S01.260 the mainland so: ‘mainland; earth’ — 

S01.270 the shore kina:ra; nedan gara:tin 

$01.280 the cave og: gup"a ag 

$01.310 the water tid) ti 

S01.320 the sea samudra, samudran ‘sea; ocean’ somodran ‘sea, ocean, river’ 

$01.322 calm fant sululutfis 

$01.323 rough(2) kaktfos bo:la: 


IDS 


501.324 
501.329 


S01.330 


S01.341 
S01.350 
S01.360 


S01.370 


501.390 
S01.410 


S01.430 


S01.440 


S01.450 
S01.510 
S01.520 
S01.530 
S01.540 
S01.550 


S01.560 
501.570 


501.580 
501.590 
S01.610 
S01.620 
S01.630 


S01.640 
S01.720 
S01.730 
S01.740 


S01.750 
S01.760 
S01.770 
S01.780 
S01.810 
S01.820 
S01.830 
S01.840 
S01.841 
S01.851 
S01.852 


S01.860 
S01.861 


S01.870 
S01.880 


Gloss 


the foam 
the ocean 


the lake 


the lagoon 
the wave 
the river or stream 


the spring or well 


the waterfall 
the woods or forest 


the wood 


the stone or rock 


the earthquake 
the sky 

the sun 

the moon 

the star 

the lightning 


the thunder 
the bolt of 
lightning 
the storm 
the rainbow 
the light 

the darkness 
the shade or 
shadow 

the dew 

the wind 
the cloud 
thefog 


the rain 
the snow 
the ice 

the weather 
the fire 

the flame 
the smoke 
the ash 
the embers 
to burn(1) 
to burn(2) 


to light 
to extinguish 


the match 
the firewood 
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Kanashi (xns) 


Jep 
najin ‘river; ocean’; samudra, 
samudran ‘sea; ocean’ 
dibrin ‘pond; well’; ail ‘lake; 
lagoon’; tala:o 
ail ‘lake; lagoon’ 
lari 
dsairu ‘stream’; ga:rin ‘river’; najin 
‘river; ocean’; na:lan, na:la ‘stream; 
riverlet’ 
bai; dibrin ‘pond; well’; ku:cin; ts"ol 
‘spring; waterfall’ 
ts"ol ‘spring; waterfall’ 
ban, banan, baran; dsad; dsagal 
‘forest; barren land’ 
Jin ‘wood; firewood’; tokta ‘wood 
used for making tables’ 
gatti ‘pebble’; kan; pat ‘threshing 
stone’; pan ‘threshing stone; 
threshing-floor’; rudin ‘rock’; tog 
‘stone (small, put under large rocks 
so that they don’t tumble down the 
hill)’ 
bukamp; dacari; gururuga 
sargan 
duppe; dote: surads 
dsuft"a, dsojft^ag; fand 

ar 


bideri ‘electricity; lightning; 
flashlight’ 

gurucuk 

famak 


bijanna 

k"uigopigol; p*igolpigol 
ts"ag 

jaras 

Jilan 


ofan; pala ‘dew, frozen’ 
lipur ‘wind; air’ 
dufan 


dumme 


dzab; nakdzab ‘drizzle’ 
pom 

Janan 

mosam; sargG(n); tsarga:m 


pod ‘ash; dandruff’ 
kojlag 

hiram fenam 

hiram 


(mi) sutam; mi: fanam; ts"ag 
baj[ja:m 

mi: pinam 

turi 

Jin ‘wood; firewood’ 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


Jub 
somodran ‘sea, ocean, river’ 


soran ‘natural pond’ 


ts"ateran 
garan ‘river’; na:lan ‘stream’; 
somodran ‘sea, ocean, river’ 


kuan, koan ‘well’ 


f’odan 
bonin; baunan; dangal 


Jin 


rag; pan ‘stone, slate’; k"a[lar 
‘round red stones found in rivers’; 
Jan ‘pebble’ 


buntfilan 

sorgan 

june; surad; 

golsan; tfand 

(S)kar 

bidul ‘lightning (bolt) 


gurgur 
bidul ‘lightning (bolt)’ 


daro ‘rainstorm’ 
tilasnmets 

ts^atk 

Gjares (S), apa:res (B) 
la:; filan; tf^ajan 


ofan 

la:n ‘air, wind’ 

gu; dsufa (R) 

duman ‘fog; smoke’; duma:san, 
duma:so 

goenin; tf"arva (R) 

pom; tit"okolts ‘watery snow’ 
tanan 

mosam 

me: 

melab; Japan 

duman ‘fog; smoke’ 

bospa 

to; fut"ol 

pogmu [TR]; legmu [TR] 

barmu [INTR]; bogmu ‘get burned’; 
legtfimu ‘get burned" 

Yonnu [TR]; parmu [TR] ‘set on fire’ 


pjugmu 

mefin, mejin 

parfin; san ‘a wood-type with 
natural oil, used as kindling’ 
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IDS 


501.890 
S02.100 


S02.210 
S02.220 


S02.250 


S02.251 


S02.260 


S02.261 
S02.270 


S02.280 
S02.310 
S02.320 


$02.330 


S02.340 
S02.341 
S02.350 


S02.360 
S02.370 
S02.380 
S02.390 


S02.410 


S02.420 
502.440 
502.444 
502.445 


502.450 
502.454 


502.455 
S02.456 
S02.4562 
502.458 
S02.460 


S02.461 


Gloss 


the charcoal 
the person 


the man 


the woman 


the boy 


the young man 


the girl 


the young woman 
the child(1) 


the baby 
the husband 
the wife 


to marry 


the wedding 
the divorce 
the father 


the mother 
the parents 
the married man 


the married woman 


the son 


the daughter 
the brother 

the older brother 
the younger 
brother 

the sister 

the older sister 


the younger sister 
the sibling 


the younger sibling 


the twins 
the grandfather 


the old man 


Kanashi (xns) 


koile; tarkol; tfoptu 

lok, lokas ‘person; non-Kanashi 
person’; munuk ‘person; human’ 
madras; marfan; mi; munuk 
betari, bekari 


tf"ak, tf"akts ‘boy; child’; fan ‘boy; 
child’; fokra 


œava:n ff^akts 


ffime(ts) 


dsaua:n tfimets 

ifara ‘child; baby’; tf^akts ‘boy; 
child”; ff^ar ‘boy; child’; tfo ‘child; 
son’ 

ala:ts; tfara ‘child; baby’ 

binis, binif 

lari; tfetsar, tf^ets 


bijan [anam 


bijan 
burfuk; ufim 
ba: ‘father; uncle’ 


ja 

ja:ba; ja:fba: 

Hefe rotas 

basets betort, basets beka[i 


beta; foru; tf^o, tf"ok ‘child; son’ 


fime 

bau 

teg bau 

p'ak bau; pakuff bats 


daiju; rindz 
teg ring 


hotfi ba(h)u; p*ak(ut) rindz 

boi; rindzjundz 

boits 

dorag ‘twin; pair 

daddu ‘paternal grandfather’; da:da 
‘paternal grandfather’; na:na: 
‘maternal grandfather’ 

buras 


Kinnauri (kfk) 
finto 


manuf; mi 


mortf"aņn; mi 

ts"etses ‘adult woman (usually 
married)’; ts"esmi ‘woman, married; 
wife' 

Hong ‘boy (newborn to appr. 16-18 
years of age); son (one's own or 
family's child)’; kutu; tuna:; 
qek'ratts; tf"ak ‘boy, son’ 

qek"ra:ts ‘boy; young man appr. 
18-30 years of age, usually 
unmarried’ 

timed ‘girl; daughter’; ts"etsats ‘girl, 
young woman (from birth to 
marrying age), daughter’; dek"orits 
‘young girl (before she reaches 
marrying age)’ 

dek'or 


djanants; dzormets 

tf"or (mi); dote 

gone; ts"esmi ‘wife; married 
woman'; lari *bride, wife, 
daughter-in-law’; sok ‘co-wife; 
sister-in-law’; gunjale ‘bride’ 
ranekan lannu; fadi lannu; bajan 
lannu 

bajan; ranekan; fadi 


bon; boa, boba ‘father; paternal 
uncle’; bapu ‘father; father’s 
younger brother’ 

ama; man; mata 

manbon; amaboa 

ranekar lants mi 

ts"esmi ‘married woman, wife’; 
ts"etses ‘woman, adult (usually 
married)'; ranekar, lants ts"esmi 
tf"ak; kutu; tf"ar (ts) ‘boy; son of the 
speaker or someone belonging to 
the speakers family’; beta 

med ‘girl, daughter’; bett 

bai; June 

ate 

beits ‘woman’s younger brother’; 
baja(ts) ‘man’s younger brother’ 
rind; ben (B); baits (S) 

(teg) dau(ts); tege; teg rind; aputs 
(Ribba) 

(ts"etsats) beits (B); baja(ts) (S) 
junrin 

bai(ts) (S); beits (B) 

dzo:la 

tete 


rucza(ts) ‘old and weak man’ 


IDS 
502.470 


S02.471 


S02.4711 


S02.5000 
S02.510 
S02.511 


S02.512 


S02.521 
S02.522 


502.530 


S02.540 


S02.5410 


S02.610 


S02.611 


S02.620 


S02.621 


S02.6220 
S02.630 


502.631 


S02.640 


S02.641 


S02.710 
S02.720 
S02.730 
S02.740 
S02.750 
S02.760 
S02.770 


S02.810 


S02.820 


S02.910 
S02.920 


Gloss 


the grandmother 
the old woman 


the grandparents 


the grandchild 


the uncle 
the motherSs 
brother 


the father§s 
brother 


the mother§s sister 
the father§s sister 


the nephew 


the niece 


the sibling§s child 
the father-in-law 
(of a man) 

the father-in-law 
(of a woman) 

the mother-in-law 
(of a man) 

the mother-in-law 
(of a woman) 

the parents-in-law 
the son-in-law (of a 
man) 

the son-in-law (of a 
woman) 

the daughter-in-law 
(of a man) 


the daughter-in-law 
(of a woman) 


the stepfather 
the stepmother 
the stepson 

the stepdaughter 
the orphan 

the widow 

the widower 


the relatives 
the family 


l 
you (singular) 
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Kanashi (xns) 


da:di ‘paternal grandmother’; nani: 
‘maternal grandmother’ 
butits 


da:dada:di ‘paternal grandparents’; 
da:duse da:di ‘paternal 
grandparents’; na:na:naini: 
‘maternal grandparents’ 

pa:ts 


ba: ‘father; uncle’ 
ma:ma: ‘mother’s brother; 
father-in-law’ 


ba: aet'a ‘father’s older brother’; 
ba: p*akutf ‘father’s younger 
brother’ 


ja:dst^i; massi 
bube ‘father’s sister; mother-in-law’ 


bone, ba:nes ‘nephew; brother's 
son’ 


ba:nek 


bau batfa ‘brother’s child’ 

ma:ma: ‘mother’s brother; 
father-in-law’; foras, fores 

ma:ma: *mother's brother; 
father-in-law’; foras, fores 

bube 'father's sister; 
mother-in-law’; jugme; sauri; sa:su 
bube 'father's sister; 
mother-in-law’; jugme; sauri; sa:su 
sa:susa:uri: 

dsamais ‘son-in-law’ 


dsamais ‘son-in-law’ 


kurmani ‘daughter-in-law’; tem 
‘daughter-in-law; bride’; vahu 
‘daughter-in-law’ 

kurmani ‘daughter-in-law’; tem 
‘daughter-in-law; bride’; vahu 
‘daughter-in-law’ 

ba: kan 

ja: kani 

raunda 

raundi 

anatt^; fokkuran, fokkura 

randi 

nuka tf"ets fik 


na:ta 
tabar 


gu [1sc] 
ka [2se] 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


api; mapo api ‘maternal 
grandmother’ 

jande(ts) ‘old (human female, 
animate female)’ 

teteapi 


(S)pats; rimpa:ts ‘daughter’s child’; 
kimpatts ‘son’s child’ 

apa ‘mother’s brother; 
father-in-law’; muma:, ma:ma: 
‘mother’s brother; father-in-law’ 
bapu ‘father, father’s brother’; boa 
‘father, father’s brother’; boba 
‘father, father’s brother’; teg bua 
‘father’s older brother’ 

amats; amri 

na:ne ‘aunt (mother’s brother's 
wife; father’s sister)’ 

band;o ‘man’s sister's son’; ff'ar (ts) 
*woman's sister’s son’; (dek"ra:ts) 
banuts *woman's brother's son* 
(ts"etsats) banuts ‘woman’s 
brother’s daughter’; fimets 
‘woman’s sister’s daughter’ 
junrinu f{"an ‘sibling’s son’ 

fores; apa; muma:, mama: 
‘mother’s brother; father-in-law’ 
fores; apa; muma:, ma:ma: 
‘mother’s brother; father-in-law’ 
jumed ‘mother-in-law; mother’s 
brother’s wife’ 

jumed ‘mother-in-law; mother’s 
brother’s wife’ 

jumedapa 


fad 
if'ad 


tem 
tem 


bibon; biboba 

biama; biman 

soku gon 

soku lfimed 

fokran 

ráqole; rants"esmi 

ráqoles *widower (negative 
connotation)’ 

na:tarista; ifpanek; peradsora 
‘closely related relatives’ 
tobor ‘family (members)’; pera(n) 
‘kinsman, clansman’ 


ga 
ki [H]; ka [NH] 
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IDS 
502.930 


502.941 
502.942 
502.950 


502.960 


S03.110 
S03.130 
S03.150 
S03.160 


503.180 
S03.200 


S03.210 


S03.220 
S03.230 
S03.240 


S03.250 
S03.260 


S03.290 
503.350 
S03.360 
S03.380 
S03.410 
S03.420 


503.440 
503.460 
503.520 
503.540 
503.550 


503.570 
503.580 
503.581 


503.582 
503.583 
503.584 


503.585 
503.586 


503.591 
503.592 
503.593 
503.594 
503.596 
S03.610 


503.614 
S03.620 


Gloss 


he/she/it 


we (inclusive) 
we (exclusive) 
you (plural) 


they 


the animal 
female(2) 
the livestock 
the pasture 


the herdsman 
the cattle 


the bull 


the ox 
the cow 
the calf 


the sheep 
the ram 


the lamb 
the pig 
the goat 
the kid 

the horse 
the stallion 


the mare 

the donkey 

the cock/rooster 
the hen 

the chicken 


the duck 
the nest 
the bird 


the seagull 
the heron 
the eagle 


the hawk 
the vulture 


the bat 
the parrot 
the crow 
the dove 
the owl 
the dog 


the rabbit 
the cat 


Kanashi (xns) 


du [3sc.bisT]; nu [3SG.PROX] 


ette [1PLI] 
ni [1PLE] 
ki [2P1] 


duga: [3PL.DIST]; nuga: [3PL.PROX] 


dsa:nuar; diu ‘living being; animal’ 
mitf 

pafu 

t^atfar ‘pasture in lower regions’ 


p"oal 
lan k"aga:; lanok"a: k"as 


ra:d ‘bull; ox’ 


pag; ra:d ‘bull; ox’ 
hu(9ds; lan 


ra:; fakras ‘calf [M]; fikran ‘calf [F]’ 


k^as ‘sheep; lamb’ 
butkar 


Kos ‘sheep; lamb’; k’a:ts 
suru, su:r ‘pig; swine’ 

bakari ‘goat [F]’; bakras, bakar 
mats ‘kid (of goat)’ 

gora ‘horse; stallion’; ran, ra:n 
gora ‘horse; stallion’ 


goti 

gadda; kaff"ar ‘mule’ 

kukaran; murga: 

murgi: 

kukaran; kukupoka f{"an, kukupoka 
ge: tfikan 

batak 

tukor; va: 

gundu (tfarig) ‘bird (a small species 
with a small crown on its head)’; 
ffarig 

tiuadz dsju 

bagula 

gallas ‘eagle; vulture’; ilna: ‘eagle; 
vulture’ 

Doc 

gallas ‘eagle; vulture’; ilna: ‘eagle; 
vulture’ 

fYamga:dar 

totta 

ka:g 

gugut ‘pigeon’ 

urug 

kui; kutta; kutti ‘dog, female’; 
kufftf^a 

k"argof ‘rabbit; hare’ 

bura:ra ‘cat [m]’; buraz:ri ‘cat [F]; paz 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


do [3SG.DIST.NVIS]; no 
[3sG.DisT.vis]; dzo [3sc.PROX]; an 
[BSG.REFL] 

kifa [1PLI]; kifan [1DU] 

nino [1PLE]; kifan [1DU] 

kino [H]; kano [NH]; kanego: [NH]; 
kifi, kisi [2DU.H]; kanif [2DU.NH] 
dogo: [3PL.DIST.NVIS]; nogo: 
[BPL.DIST.VIS]; d3ogo: [3PL.PROX]; 
anego: [3PL.REFL] 

a@a:nvar, danvar; semtfen 

mant- 

noro 

paban ‘pasture in the upper hills’; 
panan ‘pasture close to the village’ 
pa:les 

nortfag; d@ed/de: ‘sheep, goat 
[sc/ PL] 

tida:mes (noncastrated); da:mes 
(castrated); dzo ‘mountain ox’ 
gau; lan; domo ‘mountain cow’ 
rats; mantrats [F]; fa:kurts [F]; fa:kuri: 
[F]; fa:kur [M] 

ded 

kar (castrated); hules 
(non-castrated) 

k"a:ts; fakras [M] 

su:res [M]; su:ronig [F]; mansu:res [F] 
bak"aran 

ma:ts 

ran 

(S)kjoran; sva:rjarja ran ‘gelding’; 
putkjakja ran ‘gelding’ 

mantran 

přots 

(S)kjokukari 

mantkukari 

kukari; tfikan 


tiares (domesticated) 
va:(ts) 
pja(ts) 


la:npja 
danfu:res ‘hawk, falcon’ 
goldes 


turpjats 
tota: 

ka:g; kaur 
gugti:ts 
ququ 

kui [M/F] 


k*argof ‘rabbit; hare’ 
bila:ri; pifi 


IDS 
503.630 


503.650 
503.720 
503.730 
503.740 
503.750 


503.760 
503.770 
503.780 
503.810 
503.811 
S03.8112 
503.812 
503.813 
503.815 
503.817 
503.818 
503.819 
503.820 


S03.821 
S03.822 
503.830 
503.831 


503.832 


503.840 
503.850 


503.8630 
503.910 
503.9170 
503.920 
503.930 
503.940 


503.950 
503.960 
503.970 


503.980 


Gloss 


the mouse or rat 


the fish 
the lion 
the bear 
the fox 

the deer 


the monkey 
the elephant 
the camel 

the insect 

the head louse 
the body louse 
the nit 

the flea 

the scorpion 
the ant 

the spider 

the spider web 
the bee 


the beeswax 
the beehive 
the fly 

the sandfly or 
midge or gnat 
the mosquito 


the worm 
the snake 


the hare 

the firefly 

the buffalo 

the butterfly 
the grasshopper 
the snail 


the frog 

the lizard 

the crocodile or 
alligator 

the turtle 


S03.99942 the tiger 


S04.110 
S04.120 


S04.140 
S04.144 
S04.146 
S04.150 
S04.151 
S04.160 
S04.162 


S04.170 


the body 
the skin or hide 


the hair 

the body hair 
the dandruff 

the blood 

the vein or artery 
the bone 

the rib 


the horn 
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Kanashi (xns) 


muftur ‘rat (in fields)’; p^uts ‘mouse; 
rat (in house)’ 

matsis; malf"li 

tar 

ho()m 

Jorug 

hiran 


bandrar 

hatt"i 

at 

Hof katáó ‘insect; mosquito’ 

rig ‘head louse; body louse’ 

rig ‘head louse; body louse’ 

rikts 

jan ‘flea; fly; bee; mosquito’; pun 
bitfu 

big 

dza:rs, da:ts; totida:r 

dati 

jan ‘flea; fly; bee; mosquito’; rain 
‘bee (wild, large in size, and their 
honey is considered bad by the 
locals and not consumed by them)’; 
vajan 

mu:m; p"alun 

dodre; muda:m; raitomve; tombe 
jan ‘flea; fly; bee; mosquito’ 
bigalits ‘midge’ 


jan ‘flea; fly; bee; mosquito’; og 
katáó ‘insect; mosquito’ 

rinig ‘worm; snake’ 

na:ges ‘cobra snake’; rinig ‘worm; 
snake’; sap 

k*argof ‘rabbit; hare’ 

@ugnu; mijan 

bais; mefi 

borits 

titara 

hung; p"il ‘snail without shell’; pili 
gare ‘snail with shell’ 

medkas 

britits; lf"'aba:t 

magarmatf^ 


katf^ua 

Jer ‘tiger; leopard’ 

dehi 

bod ‘skin (of animal); peel (of 
vegetable or fruit)’; kolqu; fa 


kra: ‘head hair; body hair’ 
kra: ‘head hair; body hair’ 
pod ‘ash; dandruff’ 

kui 

siráo 

haddan 

prafa 


ru:d; fi: 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


pju(ts) ‘house rat’; sakpju ‘outdoor 
rat 

maff"es, molt 

sin 

hom; rik"a: [m]; bonjots; rik"onig [F] 
falits 

p"o; p"oma:ts ‘young deer’; bena 
‘(musk) deer’ 

bandres 

bot 

at 

ts"atig; hon 

Jamants ‘young louse (hair, body)’ 
(gas)rig 

rukts 

sok"o 

krog 

botokts 

botoktsu dgalin; botoktsu va: 
vasjan 


sit"an 

jandoran; jankot 
(k’a)jan 

das ‘gnat’ 


ts"atig 


hon; lashon ‘mud worm’ 
sapes; na:ges ‘mythical snake’ 


k*argof ‘rabbit; hare’ 

mehon 

bës 

Jupjats 

bjonts 

gotanhon ‘snail with shell’; tifam 
‘snail without a shell’ 

tifpolokts 

ts"emar 

magarmatf^ 


ketf"ua 


dejan 

ponan ‘skin, hide, leather (of cows, 
oxen, buffaloes etc.)’; k’ul ‘skin, 
hide (of sheep, goats, birds)’ 

kra: ‘head hair, pubic hair’ 

Opu: 

k"od 

polatts; fui 

siran 

haran 

ribharan ‘ribs, ribcage’; ribo: ‘ribs, 
ribcage’ 

Jin; rud 
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IDS 
504.180 


504.190 
S04.200 
S04.201 
504.203 
504.204 
504.205 
504.207 
504.209 
S04.210 
S04.220 
S04.221 
504.230 
504.231 
504.240 
S04.241 
504.250 
S04.260 
504.270 
504.272 
504.280 
504.281 


504.290 


S04.300 
S04.310 


S04.312 
S04.320 
S04.321 
504.330 
504.331 


504.340 


504.342 
504.344 
504.350 


504.351 
504.352 
504.360 
504.370 


504.371 
504.372 
504.374 


504.380 


504.392 
S04.400 


Gloss 


the tail 


the back 
the head 
the temples 
the brain 
the face 

the forehead 
the jaw 

the chin 

the eye 

the ear 

the earlobe 
the nose 
the nostril 
the mouth 
the beak 
the lip 

the tongue 
the tooth 
the molar tooth 
the neck 
the nape of the 
neck 

the throat 


the shoulder 
the arm 


the armpit 

the elbow 

the wrist 

the hand 

the palm of the 
hand 


the finger 


the thumb 
the fingernail 
the leg 


the thigh 

the calf ofthe leg 
the knee 

the foot 


the ankle 
the heel 
the footprint 


the toe 


the wing 
the chest 


Kanashi (xns) 


pug”, putf"a; p^aindsa; t^ut"(a)re, 
t^utre 

feka 

bal 

pin ‘cheek’ 

kra:n ‘brain (as food)’ 
Jakal; ton 

matt^a 

tf'amga ‘chin; jaw’ 
tf'amga ‘chin; jaw’ 
mig 

ro:d 

kri 

ta; tak"uts 

k"ataga:; tavadza: 
k"a()kan 

fudan 

t^otoro, t"ot^ra 

le 

gar 

dza:mgar 

golan ‘neck; throat’; Kit 
kunaga 


golan ‘neck; throat 


par 
gud ‘arm; hand’; nara 


kesk*ata 

guska 

k"urke 

gud ‘arm; hand’ 

talan ‘palm of the hand; footsole’ 


got"i; kënt gó["its; pra:d, pra:dar 
‘finger; toe’ 

dseftu(k) prá:d 

lf:znq ‘fingernail; toenail’ 

baole ‘leg; foot’; godin ‘leg; foot’; 
tang ‘leg; foot’; t’ullan, t"ulla ‘leg; 
foot’ 

badug 

pille 

fig 

baole ‘leg; foot’; godin ‘leg; foot’; 
tang ‘leg; foot’; tullan, t"ulla ‘leg; 
foot’ 

gora 

p"ine ‘heel; sole of foot’ 

kort: pine ‘heel; footsole’; talan 
‘palm of the hand; footsole’ 
godinats pra:d; pra:d, pra:dan 
‘finger; toe’ 

pak"ir ‘wing; feather’ 

hik ‘breast; chest’; ts"a:ti 


Kinnauri (kfk) 
pafnin 


piftin 
bal; firan 


dima:g 

muk^ar ‘mouth, face’; (s)to 
p"ja:kontan; p*ja: 

tso:nnin 

f’otkan, tf'opkar 

mig 

ka:nan 

(ka:nan)pots 

takuts ‘nose; beak’ 

takfulin 

k*akan; k"ak; muk"an ‘mouth; face’ 
fonan 

tunan 

le 

gar 

kongar 

golan; kakts 

(ka:kts) mugro 


golan ‘throat; neck’; fan ‘throat; 
narrow passage inside throat’; tin 
‘windpipe, trachea’ 

bid; ran ‘external part of shoulder’ 
gud ‘arm; hand’; hast ‘arm; hand’; 
k*juts ‘part of the arm between wrist 
and elbow’; parts ‘part of the arm 
from elbow to shoulder’ 

kjasan, kjas 

krü:ts 

gud ‘arm; hand’; hast ‘arm; hand’ 
(has)talan; potilan; fe(ts) ‘palm, 
hollowed palm to receive 
water/alchohol’ 

prats ‘finger; toe’ 


bonprats 

(pratsu) gin ‘fingernail; toenail’ 
peran; lat"an; gompa; ban ‘leg; 
foot’ 


lum ‘thigh; hip’ 
pilin(ts) 
pafban 

ban ‘leg; foot’ 


pat 
t"ongol 
banmod 


banprats 
pak"^ar ‘wing; feather’ 


(S)tug ‘breast; chest’; nunu: ‘breast; 
chest’ 


IDS 
S04.410 


S04.412 
S04.420 
504.430 
504.4310 
504.440 


S04.441 
S04.450 
S04.460 
S04.461 


SOA. Ae? 
SOA. Ae? 


$04.492 
S04.510 
S04.520 


504.530 
504.540 
504.550 
S04.560 
504.570 
504.580 
504.590 
S04.610 
S04.612 


S04.620 
504.630 


S04.680 
504.690 
504.730 


504.732 
504.7410 
504.750 
504.7501 
504.751 
504.760 
S04.770 
504.780 


S04.810 
S04.820 


S04.840 
S04.841 
504.842 
504.8440 


504.850 


Gloss 


the breast 


the nipple or teat 
the udder 
the navel 
the belly 
the heart 


the lung 

the liver 

the stomach 
the intestines or 
guts 

the waist 

the hip 


the penis 
to breathe 
to yawn 


to cough 
to sneeze 
to perspire 
to spit 

to vomit 
to bite 

to lick 

to sleep 
to snore 


to dream 
to wake up 


to shiver 
to bathe 
pregnant 


to conceive 
the life 

to die 
dead 

to drown 
to kill 

the corpse 
to bury 


strong 
weak 


sick/ill 

the fever 

the goitre/goiter 
the disease 


the wound or sore 
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hik ‘breast; chest’; ma:mug 


manu 
uvan 

naruk" 

potan ‘stomach; belly’; fon 

buka ‘heart; liver’; dil ‘heart; soul’; 
kakari; kardz ‘heart; mind’; man 
‘heart; soul; desire’ 

baf ‘lung’ 

buka ‘heart; liver’ 

potan ‘stomach; belly’ 

adan 


k*o: 

k"utani ‘hip (of domesticated 
animal)’ 

kutu 

fà: dunam 

dzama:em 


k"aņem 

gisam 

parsed duanam 
letu buram 
pasam 

ga:rts ratam 
lemam 

tulem, tuljem 
garariga: ranam 


supna: baram 
atf'im ‘wake up; arise’; sarfim 


k"anam 
sum [TR]; sufim [MDL] 
ain mats 


f'aulem 

dan; dindagi 

Jim 

Jik ‘dead; corpse’ 

qub(b)em ‘to sink; to drown’ 
sanam 

fide matfan; fik ‘dead; corpse’ 
dabja:m ‘to press; to squeeze; to 
bury’; pot*ja:m 

najija; polak; darka:ris 
dant ‘thin; weak’; kumdzor 


duk"is ‘sad; sick/ill 

dzo:r 

ganam 

bumatri; duk"(e), duk"is ‘disease; 
grief; misery" 

rafug ‘wound; sore’ 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


(S)tug ‘breast; chest’; nunu: ‘breast; 
chest’ 

nuni(bal) 

enin 

naints 

petin ‘stomach; belly’ 

Jin ‘heart; liver’; dil ‘heart; desire’; 
monan ‘heart; desire’; diva ‘heart; 
soul; spirit’ 

t'ab 

kaledgi; fin ‘heart; liver’ 

petin ‘stomach; belly’ 

ddan 


k*o:; gatfko 
lum ‘thigh; hip’ 


pjats (when talking to children) 
saisan unnu 

haf kamfimu; tsonfimu ‘stretch; 
yawn by stretching (one’s arms)’ 
tsu:mu; tsu: lannu 

gismu 

dusti: donnu 

t^ukar p*ikja:mu 

p"asmu 

ffigmu 

lemmu 

jagmu 

k"rógennu; k"orennu ‘to limp; to 
snore' 

manmu 

sarmu [TR] ‘to raise up, to wake up’; 
sarfimu (human subject); jantfimu 
‘to experience first moment of 
waking up’ 

krinmu 

sufimu [MDL]; sumu [TR] 

garbvati (human); numtsu (human); 
magore (human); ga:bin (animals) 
tobmu 

dan; maldogan 

Jimu 

Jifi 

qubennu ‘to drown, to sink’ 
sannu 

moro; fimi; fifi 

k"aro fennu 


dob; dzobonsja:; takra: 

bila:jets; torts ‘weak (healthwise)’; 
ko:rko:r ‘weak; very thin’; ka:t"es 
‘weak, malnourished or 
dehydrated’; dzunț”a ‘weak 
(healthwise, humans or animals)’ 
duk^is ‘sick (person); sad (person)’ 
tao; buk*a:r 

ganun 

tod; duk"ar ‘disease; grief’ 


ak"a ‘wound, sore; pain’ 
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IDS 


504.852 
504.853 
S04.854 
504.8541 


504.857 
S04.858 
S04.860 
504.870 


S04.880 
504.890 
S04.910 


S04.912 


504.920 
504.930 


504.950 
504.960 


504.970 
504.980 
504.990 
S05.110 


505.120 
505.121 
S05.122 


505.123 
S05.124 
505.125 


505.130 
S05.140 
S05.141 
505.150 
505.160 
EIERE 


EIERE 
S05.210 


505.220 
505.230 


505.250 


505.260 


S05.270 
505.280 


Gloss 


the bruise 
the swelling 
the itch 

to scratch 


the pus 

the scar 

to cure 

the physician 


the medicine 
the poison 
tired 


to rest 


lazy 
bald 


deaf 
mute 


blind 
drunk 
naked 
to eat 


the food 
cooked 
raw 


ripe 
unripe 
rotten 


to drink 

to be hungry 
the famine 
to be thirsty 
to suck 

to chew 


to swallow 
to cook 


to boil 
to roast or fry 


the oven 


the pot 


the kettle 
the pan 


Kanashi (xns) 


K"ulfig 
ffug; tfurdz 
luk 
vatfum 


ta:g 
nusatli 
Je: fanam 
daktar 


Je) 
bifan; eher 
t^ak 


nafim ‘to rest; to sit; to stay’ 


alesis; matslis; sust 
tsattsa(fa 


tauna 
lat^as; mada 


ka:nas, ka:no ‘one-eyed; blind’ 
tuntun 

nanta 

dam 


dam; k"a:na 
pakets ‘ripe; cooked’; pafidz 
katfas ‘raw; unripe; uncooked’ 


pakets ‘ripe; cooked’ 
katfas ‘raw; unripe; uncooked’ 
lfokets 


tugam, tu:nem, tu:gem ‘drink; 
smoke' 

vanam 

anka:lan 

fokk'em 

Yusjam 


tsapem 

mingam 

ca: mid fanam; k"anaga: hafim 
[INTR]; Kanaga: fanam; sitem [INTR]; 
sifja:m [TR] 

ub(em; ub[ja:xm 

rat ganam 


gett^ar ‘oven; fireplace; stove’; 
tundur 

banin; diksa, digtsa:; kod ‘pot to 
measure cereal, flour etc’; kundi; 
pata:l 

ketali 

p'rajbin ‘frying pan; pan’ 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


Juk"reb 

tutu 

hertfo 

harmu; bal ffiktfimu ‘to scratch head 
(hair)’ 

tag 

pa:ran 

felman lannu 

daktar ‘physician (modern 
medicine)’; bed ‘traditional healer’ 
fel 

bifan 

jaljal ‘physically tired’; kanin 
‘mentally tired’ 

ara:m lannu; rana fennu; nafimu ‘to 
sit; to stay; to rest’ 

alsi 

(pi)tonlo; pitogtog ‘(completely) 
bald’ 

tonja: [M, impolite], fone [F]; dzaro 
lata: [m.sG], late: [F.sG] ‘dumb, 
mute’ 

ka:nes [M], ka:ne [F]; ádolir 
p'asurija: 

salgi 

da:mu; pasmu ‘to eat (something 
dry, flour-like)" 

k^ou ‘food, meal’ 

papa; baba 

katfas; mafofo ‘uncooked’; mababa 
‘uncooked’; mapapa ‘uncooked 
(raw, e.g; carrots which can be 
eaten raw)’ 

pakits; fofo 

tsispru 

tsis; namnam (k"ou) ‘stale (food, 
rotten as well as non-rotten)’ 
tugmu ‘to drink; to smoke’ 


onnu 
(an)ka:lan 

tiskarmu 

tubmu; tabmu ‘to suck (mother’s 
milk)’ 

bragmu 

mjunmu 

pannu; k"ou lannu; bannu [INTR] ‘to 
get cooked’ 


kvasmu; k"vatfimu [INTR] 

pogmu ‘to roast’; dammu ‘to roast 
(wheat, oats)’; buldja:mu ‘to 
deep-fry’; poltennu ‘to turn over egg 
(in the frying pan)’ 

melin; p*a:lin ‘oven, fireplace’ 


patila; banes; dig ‘pot with narrow 
neck’; banin ‘kitchen utensils (e.g., 
pots, cups)’ 

ketali 

bogunts 


IDS 
505.320 


505.330 
505.340 
505.350 
505.370 


505.380 


505.391 


S05.410 
S05.420 
505.430 


505.440 
505.460 
505.480 


505.490 
S05.510 


505.530 
505.540 
505.550 


505.560 


S05.610 
505.630 
505.650 


S05.700 
S05.710 
S05.712 
S05.760 


$05.790 
$05.810 
$05.820 
$05.821 
$05.840 
$05.850 
$05.860 
$05.870 
$05.880 


$05.890 


$05.900 
$05.930 


Gloss 


the plate 


the bowl 

the jug/pitcher 
the cup 

the spoon 


the knife(1) 


thetongs 


the meal 
the breakfast 
the lunch 


the dinner 
to peel 
to scrape 


to stir orto mix 
the bread 


the dough 
to knead 
the flour 


to crush or to grind 


the meat 
the sausage 
the vegetables 


the potato 
the fruit 

the bunch 
the grape 


the oil 

the salt 

the pepper 

the chili pepper 
the honey 

the sugar 

the milk 

to milk 

the cheese 


the butter 


the drink 
the beer 
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Kanashi (xns) 


pulet 


katora 

dag 

kap 

kartsul ‘ladle; spoon’; ffamffin, 
ffamtfi, fammatf 


ts"ure ‘knife’ 


tsumtak ‘tongs (cooking utensil)’ 


bja:le ‘meal; dinner’ 

kula:r, som kula:r 

duparri; laje ‘day; daytime; midday; 
lunch’ 

bja:le ‘meal; dinner’ 

k"ulam ‘to open; to peel’ 

goarfim [MD1]; ierg ranam 


millem ‘to stir; to find; to get’ 
hod; kodra 'roti made with kathu 
flour’; rot’e ‘bread; chapati’ 


ari 

p"ram 

a:r; medda ‘flour (refined)’; pit"as; 
ts^ali pit"as ‘flour (of corn)’; ffisan 
‘flour (of buckwheat)’ 


t’okja:m ‘to crush; to grind’ 


fabri 

a@uma 

barnog ‘vegetable (a wild species, 
used in cooking)’; ba:dzi; poto 
*vegetable; fruit 

halg 

poto ‘vegetable; fruit’; polar; p^rut 
fund 

angu:r 


tela 

wi 

pipli, pipri ‘pepper; chilli (red) 
pipli, pipri ‘pepper; chilli (red) 
vas 

k"and 

k'iran 

tsuram 

punir ‘panir 


burr ‘butter (local); makk"an 
‘butter; ghee’; ma()r ‘ghee (local)’ 
mevasi 

glin ‘barley beer’; lugțçi ‘rice beer 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


t^al; palet; prat; k"on; nan ‘a kind 
of bronze plate’; tenle t"a:l ‘flat 
plate’; duga t’a:l ‘deep plate’ 
duna:ts; batits ‘brass bowl’ 
suraji(ts) 

batits ‘brass cup with a foot’ 
kent 


tsaku ‘knife (instrument to cut e.g., 
vegetables)’; gumts ‘knife (occurs 
only in folktales)’ 

Jonefan; tsimto ‘tongs (cooking 
utensil)’ 


Yajudo 
fil 


ra:tin k"ou 

ts*inja:mu 

k*julmu [TR]; gjulmu [INTR], gjulfimu 
[MDL] 

kasmu 

hod ‘barley bread’; tsapti ‘chapati’; 
rot ‘chapati’; pol ‘puri’; t"ispol ‘fried 
bread made of watery dough’ 

tsisan pintu 

tremu 

tsisan; meda; pit'as; ga:fain 
‘buckwheat (ogla) flour’; konika:n 
‘wheat flour’; ts"alija pit"as ‘corn 
flour’; jud ‘roasted barley flour’ 
rabmu ‘crush edibles in mortar’; 
junnu ‘grind cereal to flour’; p"ramu 
‘to crush (potatoes)’ 

Ja ‘meat; flesh’ 

gima: 

kan; ba:di ‘cooked vegetable’ 


halgan 

p^olar; p"rut 

fl'ontan 

angu:r (cultivated); da:k"ar (wild 
indigenous) 

telan 

ts^a 

pipli 

vas 

tsini; k"and 

k'irag 

(k'iran) tsurmu 

kokpol (a traditional food item 
which has a similar preparation 
method as cheese); panir 
mak"an; gi ‘ghee (clarified butter)’; 
mar ‘butter; ghee’ 
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IDS 
505.940 


505.970 
505.971 


Gloss 


the fermented 
drink 


the egg 
the yolk 


S05.99906 the biscuit 
S05.99908 the cabbage 


S06.110 


S06.120 


506.130 


S06.210 


S06.220 
S06.290 


506.310 
S06.320 
506.330 
506.350 
506.360 
506.380 
506.390 
S06.420 


506.430 


506.440 
S06.450 
S06.480 
506.490 


S06.510 


506.520 


S06.540 


506.550 


506.570 


to put on 


the clothing or 
clothes 
the tailor 


the cloth 


the wool 
the leather 


to spin 

the spindle 
to weave 
to sew 


the needle(1) 
the thread 

to dye 

the (woman§s) 


dress 
the coat 


the shirt 
the collar 
the trousers 


the sock or 
stocking 


the shoe 


the boot 


the shoemaker 


the hat or cap 


the belt 


Kanashi (xns) 


sura:b ‘alcohol; fermented drink’ 


anda; li:tf 
kesaran 
biskut 
bandgobi 
garfim [MDL] 


lapta ‘garment’; latpat(a) ‘garment’ 


dard; latpata potf 


gas; kapra 


tsa:m ‘wool (of sheep)’ 
k"ults ‘leather (of goat)’; famra 


tsa:m katjaim 

tsanquk 

gundja:m ‘to weave; to knit" 
ponam 


keb; sui 


dauga 
rangja:m ‘to dye; to paint’ 
gasa ‘dress (traditional for women)’ 


dsakt ‘jacket’; ko:t 


kurti 
kande 
pent; sut'on 


dura:b 


but ‘boot; shoe’; dor, dora; ekfana 
but ‘shoe (modern sneaker)’; 
k’ofori but ‘shoe (rubber, worn by 
women)’; pon ‘straw shoe’ 

bu:t ‘boot; shoe’ 

lfama:ras ‘a particular community’ 


pagrin ‘turban’; tope 


k"o ‘belt (traditional)’; peti 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


rak ‘a local alcoholic beverage’; 
p*a:sur, ti p"a:sur ‘a local alcoholic 
beverage’; darle ‘a local alcoholic 
beverage’; bijar ‘beer (modern)’ 
anda; lit; faran 

goldun 

biskut 

(band)gobi 

ligmu [TR] ‘to put on (clothes, 
jewelry)’; likfimu [MDL] ‘to put on 
(clothes, jewelry)’; lantfimu [MDL] 
‘to put on (clothes, jewelry)’; 
ga:dsimu, ga:tfimu [MDL] ‘to put on 
clothes, also in group" 

gasa: [PL] 


suji ‘tailor making traditional coat 
and cap (also a subcategory of the 
IA Chamang group)’ 

gas; kap"ra: ‘cloth, fabric’; tfudz 
‘kitchen cloth’ 

tsam 

tsamra; ponan ‘skin, hide, leather 
(of cows, oxen, buffaloes etc.)’ 
pannu ‘spin wool’ 

pant 

tagmu ‘weave, knit’ 

ponnu ‘to sew (with a sewing 
machine)’ 

kepts; keb ‘needle, awl’; sua ‘large 
needle; injection needle’ 

rid 

rangja:mu 

gasa:; ts"esmju gas 


ko:t; tsamuko:t ‘men’s traditional 
long (woolen) coat’; ffuba ‘long 
woollen cloak/coat worn by 
bridegroom’; golt ‘traditional 
(green) women’s jacket’ 

kurta (traditional); kamidz (modern) 
bran 

sut^on ‘traditional men’s woolen 
trousers’; pent (modern) 

gusab; bansab ‘woolen socks or 
shoes which cover feet, but not 
ankles, worn indoors’ 

pon 


gambu:t 

mutsi: ‘cobbler’; ffama:res; faman 
*male member of a particular 
community’ 

top ‘hat, cap, helmet’; epar 
‘traditional cap’; peft"epan ‘black 
cap worn by bride’; pa:guri ‘turban’; 
pag ‘turban worn by bridegroom’ 
gatf"in, gatf"ar ‘traditional woven 
belt worn by women’; dori ‘belt, 
rope’ 


IDS 


S06.580 
S06.610 
S06.620 
S06.630 


S06.710 


506.730 
506.740 


506.750 


506.770 
S06.820 
S06.910 
S06.920 
S06.921 
506.930 
S06.950 
S06.960 
S06.9800 


Gloss 


the glove 
the pocket 
the button 
the pin 


the ornament or 
adornment 
thering 

the bracelet 


the necklace 


the earring 
the towel 

the comb 

the brush 

the plait/braid 
the razor 

the soap 

the mirror 

the snowshoe 


S06.99901 the bag 


S06.99907 the sandal 
S06.99911 to wear 


S07.110 


S07.120 


S07.130 


S07.140 


S07.150 
S07.170 


507.180 


S07.210 


S07.220 


S07.221 
S07.230 


S07.231 


S07.2320 
S07.240 
S07.250 
S07.260 


to live 
the house 
the hut 
thetent 


the yard or court 
the cookhouse 


the meeting house 


the room 


the door or gate 


the doorpost 
the lock 


the latch or 
door-bolt 
the padlock 
the key 

the window 
the floor 
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Kanashi (xns) 


gudpa cura:bba: 

kissa, k*isan 

piple 

pitsuga ‘pin (traditional for women)’ 


dain ‘gold; ornament 


mundati 
banga ‘bracelet (modern)'; paft"a 
‘bracelet (traditional)’ 


bor: tsandraha:r 


ka:nta 

taoli 

buruf; kant 

burf 

lindis ‘plait; braid’ 
patti 

subu:n 

arfug, arfuk 
k"obba 

beg; botuan ‘purse’ 


ffapli ‘sandal (for women)’ 
gafam 

nafim ‘to rest; to sit; to stay’ 
kim ‘house (traditional); home’; 
lentern ‘house (modern)’ 


k'uran ‘cattleshed’; feni ‘house in 
the fields’; t"akutfati; tainta 
tambu 


kor 
kotar ‘kitchen’ 


ffotran ‘council platform’ 


kamra, kamran; pa:ti ‘room; floor’ 


pitan ‘door; doorpost’ 


pitan ‘door; doorpost’ 
Jain; ta:ti ‘lock; padlock’ 


ba[oa; tfitkani 


ta:ri ‘lock; padlock’ 

kundzi 

taki 

bumin; d"art; pa:ti ‘room; floor’; 
p"arf 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


gud bangusab; gusab 

k'isog 

boton 

kobda (traditional pin worn by 
women) 

ta:nan 


mundi 

patan ‘traditional broad gold 
bracelet’; fo:ru ‘traditional broad 
silver bracelet’ 

tramol ‘traditional necklace’; 
tsandraharr ‘traditional necklace’; 
ma:lar, ma:lin ‘necklace, garland of 
dried fruit’; u:ma:laņ ‘necklace, 
garland of flowers’ 

ka:n["e ‘traditional earring’ 

tolija 

kotan; kuf; for ‘wool carding tool’ 
bruf 

kjarfid kra: ‘plaited/braided hair’ 
kurts ‘large knife; large razor’ 
samon 

arfuk; siso:, fifa: ‘mirror; glass’ 
t'ela:; dola:; beg; k"ul ‘leather bag 
for storing food items’; botua 
‘purse’ 

senqal 

ga:dzimu ‘put on (clothes) 

nimu; nafimu ‘sit, stay, rest" 

kim ‘house, home’; arsisi kim 
*modern house, built with bricks 
and cement’; gora ‘stone house’ 
dog ‘small house’; fennan ‘small 
house in mountain or fields’ 

tent ‘tent for ceremonies’; tombua 
‘tarpaulin’ 

kata 

pan[^ar ‘room with stove in 
traditional house’; kutin ‘outside 
kitchen for preparing large amount 
of food for celebrations etc" 
dumsa kim; tso:rin ‘raised platform 
in the center of the temple complex 
for placing devta on, where people 
gather 

pant"an ‘room with stove in 
traditional house, floor, the main 
residential room/area in a house’ 
dvaran; pitan ‘gate, door’; kajan 
'door with doorframe' 

Ja:nan, fa:nin ‘traditional large iron 
lock on the main door’ 

vant'an 


talan(ts), ta:lits 

bodin 

por ‘floor; ground’; Ponton ‘floor 
(inside a traditional house); room’ 
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IDS 


507.270 
507.310 
507.320 
507.330 
507.370 
507.420 


S07.421 
S07.422 


507.430 
S07.440 
507.450 


507.460 
S07.510 


507.550 
507.560 


S07.610 
S07.620 
S07.6500 
S07.6700 
S08.110 
S08.120 


S08.1210 
S08.150 
S08.160 
S08.170 
S08.210 
S08.212 
S08.220 
S08.240 


S08.250 
S08.310 
S08.311 


Gloss 


the wall 

the fireplace 
the stove 
the chimney 
the ladder 
the bed 


the pillow 
the blanket 


the chair 
the table 
the lamp or torch 


the candle 
the roof 


the beam 
the post or pole 


the mason 
the brick 
the camp 
to tan 

the farmer 
the field 


the paddy 

to cultivate 

the fence 

the ditch 

to plough/plow 
the furrow 

to dig 

the shovel 


the hoe 
to sow 
the seed 


Kanashi (xns) 

bitir 

gett^ar ‘oven; fireplace; stove’ 
gett^ar ‘oven; fireplace; stove’; stop 
nain; tandura:dz pajp 

ungera ‘staircase; ladder’ 

palang, palag; pog 


kum 
kambar, kamr; rudai ‘quilt’ 


kursi 

tebal, teble 

bideri ‘electricity; lightning; 
flashlight’; tsimani ‘lamp 
(kerosene)’ 

mombatti 

kat"a ‘shade against rain; roof 
(wooden)’; pa:t ‘roof (stone/slate)’; 
rokf^a, rokt*an; tsadri: ‘roof (tin)’ 


ode: dza:k^ 
k"amba ‘pillar’; "amba ‘pillar; pole’ 


mistrits 

it’, it 

dera ‘home, camping’ 
k"ulfim 

dimida:(r) 

Jo ‘field; orchard’ 


datka sila:n 

sanam 

de:k 

gan 

ra:lam 

dodega: 

kotja:m 

beltfa; kuda:ri ‘spade’ 


ts"ard fin 
pufam 
bedaa; bijan; mog ‘birdseed’ 


Kinnauri (kfk) 

bitin 

melin; p*a:lin ‘oven, fireplace’ 

ges ‘modern (gas) stove’ 

dusran 

tem(ts); ts"am ‘ladder; bridge’ 
palang ‘modern bed’; tsa:rpa;j ‘cot 
with wooden frame; matress part of 
a bed made of woven ropes’; pof 
‘bedding (traditionally people sleep 
on bedding on the floor)’ 

kum 

kambal; rudgai; k"jar ‘blanket made 
of goat's hair 

k(ursi 

med 

betri ‘flashlight’; lalten ‘kerosene 
lamp’; lomp ‘small kerosene lamp’; 
divan ‘earthen lamp’ 

mumbati 

ts"apran ‘A-shaped roof of a 
traditional house or a temple’; foll 
‘flat stone roof’; lenter ‘modern 
brick-tile roof’; malt^ar ‘thatched 
roof’ 

ba:far; dgalda:ran ‘roof beam’ 
t'amgan ‘pole (in traditional 
Kinnauri homes there used to bea 
pole adorned with decorative 
intricate carving in the middle of a 
house)’ 

mistri 

kt 

tsat^a 

tf'omu 

dzimda:r 

rim; ropan ‘large farming field’; 
serir ‘large farming field’; nol ‘farm 
below village’; kanda ‘farm just 
below mountain top’; dabaran ‘farm 
with many rocks/stones’; patan 
‘terraced farm’ 

da:n 

pafmu ‘to sow; to cultivate’ 

batan 

k^a:run 

halan hemu; stal hemu 

sit"an 

ko:rmu 

biltsa ‘shovel with a wooden handle 
and aluminium base, used in 
farming’; korpanan ‘wooden shovel 
for snow shuffling’ 

for; kudali; p"orua ‘spade, hoe’ 
pafmu ‘sow, cultivate’ 

poto; bijan; botan ‘soybean-like 
seed’; re:mo: ‘apricot seeds’; mog 
‘bird seed’; pug ‘roasted seeds’ 


IDS 


508.320 
508.340 


508.350 


S08.410 
508.430 
S08.440 
S08.460 
508.470 
S08.480 


508.530 
508.531 
S08.540 
S08.550 


S08.560 
508.570 


S08.600 
S08.640 
S08.650 
S08.660 


S08.680 
508.690 


508.691 


508.730 


508.750 


S08.840 
S08.910 


508.931 


S08.980 


Gloss 


to mow 
to thresh 


the threshing-floor 


the harvest 
the wheat 

the barley 

the oats 

the maize/corn 
the rice 


the plant 
to plant 
the root 
the branch 


the leaf 
the flower 


the tree 
the pine 
the fir 
the acorn 


the tobacco 
to smoke 


the pipe 
the tree trunk 
the bark 


the banana 
the sweet potato 


the pumpkin or 
squash 


the mushroom 


S08.9960 the cone 


S08.99901 the almond 
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Kanashi (xns) 


fi katem 
ts"ata kja:tam 


ko; pa:n ‘threshing stone; 
threshing-floor’ 

p"asal 

aa:(d) 

duban 

ffa:g 

ts"ali pit"as ‘flour, corn’ 

Jor ‘rice (uncooked)’; p^ul ‘rice 
(cooked)’ 


betin ‘tree; plant; tree trunk’; 
p"akuts dalin 
rovam 


Bain 

pan; fan; fin da(Qlin ‘tree branch’ 
patti; patfan 

boddi ‘flower (a species planted as 
decoration)’; gogun ‘flower (a wild 
species, blue-white; people put this 
flower on their caps)’; kamal u: 
‘lotus flower’; kata:n ‘flower (a wild 
species, red-white; people put this 
flower on their caps)’; p^oftare 
‘flower (a wild species, blue-white)’; 
p"ul; sart^as ‘flower (a species 
cultivated in flowerpots, 
yellow-orange)’; u: 

betin ‘tree; plant; tree trunk’ 
deodar ‘cedrus deodara (tree)’; lim 
k*rok 

tita:n, tita:(n) ‘acorn; cone (of pine 
tree)’ 

tamba:ku 

surgit tunam 


hukka; pajp 
polak 


lebra ‘bark; eggshell’ 


kera 

dsetfialga ‘sweet potato, red’; katfas 
halga ‘sweet potato, white’ 

kaddu ‘pumpkin’ 


k'iri tf"atfe ‘mushroom (a wild 
species)’; mufufa ‘mushroom (a 
wild species)’; ts"utsurug 
‘mushroom (a wild species)’; ff^atfe 
‘mushroom (a wild species)’ 

tita:n, tita:(n) ‘acorn; cone (of pine 
tree)’ 

bada:m 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


labmu 

p'ammu ‘to thresh manually using 
a stick’; ts"atja:mu ‘to thresh 
manually while holding the sheaf in 
hand and beating it against a hard 
surface’ 

k’olan 


p^osol 
dod 


tag 


ts*ali, ts"alija 

ral ‘modern rice (cooked or 
uncooked)’; koni ‘a local rice variety 
(cooked or uncooked)’ 

da:lan; ba:lan ‘seedling’ 


pafmu; tunmu ‘to plant; to make 
stand’ 

dii:lar 

dalan, dalin; bar 

pat'ran 

p'ul; u: 


bo:t"an 
lim; kjalman ‘Deodar cedar’ 
pan 


toma:ku 

tunmu ‘to drink; to smoke’; sigrif 
tunmu ‘to smoke a cigarette" 

nodi; fot"es; hukka 

gonin ‘tree stump; tree trunk’; dona 
‘tree stump; tree trunk’; bo:t’anu 
quza 

bod '(human) skin, bark, peel’; pad 
*bark of the Himalayan birch' 

kela 


ret’o ‘pumpkin with hard peel, 
inedible’; kondu ‘pumpkin with soft 
peel, edible’; kaddu ‘pumpkin’ 
a@anmuts 


tonlo; p*rus; t"a:ņga:le 


badam 
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IDS Gloss 


S08.99905 the apple 


S08.99910 the carrot 
S508.99911 the cashew 
$08.99918 the dung 
S08.99930 the mango 
S08.99935 the onion 
S08.99936 the orange 
S08.99937 the pea 
S08.99941 the plum 
$08.99952 the turnip 
S08.99962 to raise or grow 


S09.110 todo 
S09.1110 to make 
S09.120 the work 
S09.140 to bend 
S09.150 to fold 
S09.160  totie 
S09.161 to untie 
S09.180 the chain 
S09.190 the rope 
S09.192 the knot 
S09.210 to strike or hit or 
beat 
S09.220 to cut 
S09.223 to stab 
S09.240 the scissors or 
shears 
S09.250 the axe/ax 
S09.260 to break 
S09.270 to split 
S09.290 to skin 
S09.3110 to wipe 
S09.320 to stretch 
S09.330 to pull 
S09.340 to spread out 
S09.341 to hang up 
S09.342 to press 
S09.343 to squeeze 
S09.350 to pour 


Kanashi (xns) 


sev, seb, seo 


ga:dzar 

ka:dgu 

kod ‘cow dung’; molar) ‘cow dung’ 
a:m 

pjaæ 

santra 

matar 

fful ‘plum (edible) 

salgam 

rojam 


lanam ‘to do; to make’; fa:nam ‘to 
do; to make’ 

banem ‘to make; to build’; lanam 
‘to do; to make’; fa:nam ‘to do; to 
make’ 


kom, ka:man 
moro[ja:m; tumrigja:m 


p"urigija:m; tolam 
ts(")unam 

tatam 

Jangle 

buf 


gurfu 

kulam ‘to beat; to thrash’; ratam ‘to 
strike; to hit; to beat’; togam ‘to 
beat’; togam ‘to beat’ 

katem; katja:m 


ranam ‘to stab (=give)’ 
kantfi 


ka:r 

dsugam [INTR] ‘to break; to split; to 
tear’; funam [TR] ‘to break; to split; 
to tear’ 

dsugam [INTR] ‘to break; to split; to 
tear’; patakja:m; fugam ‘to break; 
to split; to tear’ 

lebra k"ulam 

tufjaim 

dur la:tam 


k*itsja:m 
p"eltam 


latam 
dabja:m ‘to press; to squeeze; to 
bury’; dzikem [INTR]; dzikja:m [TR] 


dabja:m ‘to press; to squeeze; to 
bury’; mororja:m 
ganam 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


sjo, seo (modern); pal (indigenous, 
traditional) 


pja: 

sontra 

matar 

lutsa ‘wild plum’ 

fakar 

jogmu [TR] (animals, humans); 
pa:lja:mu [TR] (animate); pod&ja:mu 
[TR] (inanimate) 

lannu ‘to do, to make’ 


lannu ‘to do, to make’; fuja:mu ‘to 
prepare, to make ready (with 3 
person object)’; tuja:fimu [MDL] ‘to 
get oneself prepared’ 

kaman; nukuri ‘service, job’ 
k"onmu [TR]; k*onfimu [MDL] ‘to 
bend, to bow slightly (e.g., for 
greeting)’ 

kulugmu 

ts"unnu 

Hormu 

fanlin 

bat: dori; fak"ro; tf^o:nlir) 
‘clothesline’ 

gant"ar 

kulmu; p"ofno: rannu; tugmu 


katja:mu; malmu; p^ralmu ‘to cut 
down’; polmu ‘to cut/chop wood’ 
tfuris rannu 

katu ‘modern scissors’; ff'ampa 
‘traditional scissors’ 

lasta; ostorsostor ‘battle axe’ 
tagmu [TR]; dzagmu [INTR]; fagfimu 
[mbt]; bafmu [INTR] 


p'armu ‘to split; to tear’ 


k’o:mu ‘to remove skin, bark, etc.’ 
kufja:mu [TR]; kufja:fimu [MDL] 
tsonnu [TR]; tsonfimu [MDL] ‘to 
stretch (oneself), to yawn by 
stretching (one’s arms)’ 

dabmu [TR]; dabfimu [mp1] 
pramu [TR] (cereals etc); bramu 
[INTR]; prafimu [MDL]; sunnu [TR] 
(batter) 

GGonton fennu 

dobja:mu; let*ja:mu ‘to press 
edibles or cow dung’; set"ja:mu ‘to 
press to straighten something’ 
trumu [TR]; trut”ja:mu [TR] 


osmu 


IDS 
509.360 


509.370 


509.380 


509.430 


509.440 


S09.460 


509.480 
509.490 


509.500 
509.560 
509.600 


509.640 
509.650 
509.660 
509.670 
509.730 
509.740 


509.750 


509.760 


S09.770 


S09.771 
509.810 
509.820 


509.840 


509.880 
509.890 


509.9000 


Gloss 


to wash 


to sweep 


the broom 


the carpenter 


to build 


to bore 


the saw 
the hammer 


the nail 
the glue 
the blacksmith 


the gold 
the silver 
the copper 
the iron 
the clay 
the glass 


to weave or 
plait/braid 


the basket 


the mat 


therug 
to carve 
the sculptor 


the chisel 


the paint 
to paint 


to draw water 


S09.99915 the pencil 
S09.99917 the sack 
S09.99931 to dwell or stay 
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Kanashi (xns) 


dzim [INTR]; fim [TR] 


k"utam 


peg, pek 


mistri: ‘carpenter; sculptor’; t"auvis 


banem ‘to make; to build’; ganam; 
g(“Jonam ‘build structure from 
foundation’; kim fanam 

k"ata ganam ‘to bore (a hole)’ 


ara 
g(“)aram; tabru; tolu ‘hammer; 
chisel’ 

preg 

gud, gu:nd 

daggis ‘blacksmith (male member 
of traditional community)’; dagi 
‘blacksmith (traditional 
community)’ 

Goin 

mu(?l 

tramba; Homo 

ron 

kom ‘soil; clay’ 

gula()s, kantsu gula()s ‘glass; 
tumbler’ 

gundja:m ‘weave’; lindis fan-am ‘to 
plait; to braid’ 


kilti ‘basket carried on the back’; 
tokri ‘basket (small, to put wood etc. 
in)’ 


dari ‘mat; rug’; pofmuk" 
‘bedspread; mat (to sit on)’; sela 
dari ‘mat; rug’; guli:fa ‘carpet’ 
guled [anam 

mistri: ‘carpenter; sculptor’ 


t'olu ‘hammer; chisel’ 
rang ‘color; paint’ 
rangja:m ‘to dye; to paint’ 


ti: dutam 

prisin 

boran ‘sack; luggage’ 

nafim ‘to rest; to sit; to stay’ 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


lfimu [TR] (non-living objects); 
ffifimu [mDL]; dzifimu [MDL] ‘wash 
one’s hands’ 

kutfan lannu ‘to sweep with a 
broom’; foja:mu ‘to sweep/clean (in 
general)’ 

kutfan; kutfots ‘small broom for 
clearing ash around traditional 
stove in the middle of living room’ 
ores ‘male member of the ores 
community (a social sub-group 
which traditionally were 
carpenters)’; oronig ‘female 
member of the ores community’ 
panmu 


dvannu; dogin lannu; dogin tonnu 
‘to bore, to take out something’ 
ara 

hat^ora 


kilan 

RI 

doman ‘traditional blacksmith 
community’; domes ‘male member 
of this community’ 


dan 

mul 

troman 

ron 

ma()tin ‘land, soil, clay’ 

Jifa; siso ‘glass; drinking glass; 
mirror’ 

tagmu ‘weave’; kjarmu ‘braid 
(someone's hair)’; kjarfimu [mbt] 
‘braid (one’s own hair)’ 

tokri; kotin ‘basket carried on the 
back’; tanger ‘woven basket 
without handle or lid’; ts"afots 
‘basket with handle’; danli ‘large 
bamboo basket used for storing 
large quantities of cooked food at 
gatherings (not used these days)’ 
k*jar ‘blanket made of goat's hair; 
mat (rough, to sit on)’ 

marap tonnu 

kunqa @antsja: ‘sculptor of clay 
statues’ 

ts"enin 

rang ‘paint, color’ 

rangja:mu; rangfennu; si: tonnu ‘to 
paint (a special kind of Buddhist 
painting on silk or cotton, created 
by lamas)’; femu ‘to write; to draw; 
to paint’ 

ti timu 

pensil 

boran, bori 

nimu 
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IDS 


Gloss 


S09.99936 to smear 


$10.110 


$10.120 


$10.130 


S10.140 


510.160 


510.210 


510.230 


S10.240 
510.250 


510.252 
S10.260 


$10.320 


$10.330 


$10.350 


$10.370 
$10.380 
$10.410 
$10.430 


$10.431 
S$10.440 
S$10.450 


$10.451 
$10.460 
$10.470 
$10.471 
$10.472 
$10.473 
$10.474 
510.480 
510.481 


to move 


to turn 


to turn around 


to wrap 


to drop 


to rise 


to fall 


to drip 
to throw 


to catch 
to shake 


to flow 


to sink 
to swim 


to fly 

to blow 
to crawl 
to jump 


to kick 
to dance 
to walk 


to limp 

to run 

to go 

to go up 

to climb 

to go down 
to go out 

to come 

to come back 


Kanashi (xns) 


fatarja:m 
talja:m [TR]; taliem 


paltem [INTR] ‘to turn (around)’; 
paltja:m [TR] ‘to turn (around)’ 


paltem [INTR] ‘to turn (around)’; 
paltja:m [TR] ‘to turn (around)’ 


latpatja:m ‘to wrap (in cloth)’ 


danam [INTR] ‘to drop; to fall’; 
p"unam [INTR] ‘to drop; to fall’; 
t^anam [TR] ‘to drop; to fell’ 

baram ‘to rise (of sun)’; duanam ‘to 
come out; to rise (of sun)’ 


danam [INTR] ‘to drop; to fall’; 
p'unam [INTR] ‘to drop; to fall’ 


ti: duanam ‘to drip (of water)’ 
buram ‘to throw; to leave’; p*ikja:m 


ts(")u()mam ‘to catch; to hold’ 
milam; fal balja:m 


ti: bonam ‘to flow (of water)’ 


qub(b)em [INTR] ‘to sink; to drown’; 
qubja:m [TR] ‘to sink; to drown’ 
bara ranam 


urja:m [TR]; ugjem [INTR] 
p"u lanam 

letpetjem 

ts"apuk ranam 


latas ranam 
fam 
handem; handja:m 


benderem 
t'oroga: ranam 
bonam 

rin bonam 
tanam 

Jonn bonam 
ba:ro bontam 
baram 

lo baram 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


felmu [TR]; felfimu [mp1] 

sikja:mu [TR]; sikjafimu [MDL] ‘to get 
moved, shaken’ 

furja:mu; k"onmu ‘to turn, to bend, 
to mold’; polfja:fimu [mbt] ‘to turn 
around, to roll [PL] (collectively)’; 
poltja:mu ‘to flip over (e.g., chapati, 
quilt)’ 

poltennu [INTR] ‘to turn around, to 
return, to come back’; furja;fimu 
[MDL] ‘to circle back’; k”onfimu 
[MDL] ‘to get turned, bent, molded’ 
mefnja:mu [TR]; brinlja:mu [TR]; 
brinlja:fimu [MDL] 

tannu; ffogmu; p"ralmu ‘fell, drop, 
topple’; garmu [TR] 
‘(unintentionally) drop, topple’ 
t’ofimu [Mbt]; donnu, dvannu ‘to 
come out [INTR], to rise (sun)'; 
darmu (sun, moon); sarfimu [MDL] 
(human); jantfimu ‘to wake up [MDL]’ 
bralmu; dannu ‘to get dropped, by 
natural force’; t^afimu [MDL] ‘to get 
dropped (on its own or 
unintentionally)’ 

ffogmu [TR]; dgogmu [INTR] 
paja:mu; p*ikja:mu ‘to throw out, to 
discard *; barfja:mu ‘to throw, to 
leave behind (a devta) somewhere 
and return to the village’; fot*ja:mu 
‘to throw, to leave (forever)’ 
tsummu ‘to grasp, to catch’ 
dunlja:mu [TR] (animate); 
tf"okljaxmu [TR] (liquid); t"onfimu 
[MDL] ‘to shake dust off clothes’ 
bojennu [INTR] 'to blow; to flow'; 
boja:fimu [MDL] ‘to blow; to float [PL] 
(collectively)’ 

qubja:mu [TR]; qubennu [INTR] 


trabfimu [MDL] ‘to swim or to cross 
the river on a rope’ 

jabmu [TR] 

p*ulja:mu [TR] 

dabfimu [mbt] 

gvafimu [MDL]; goamu [TR]; la: 
ts"erja:mu [TR]; (S)koamu ‘to make 
jump' (causative)" 

lat"os rannu 

ffaxmu 

junnu [INTR]; halennu [INTR] ‘to take 
a walk, to roam’; junnu fennu [TR]; 
halja:mu [TR] ‘to walk, to roam’ 
k’orennu ‘to limp; to snore’ 
t'urennu; f*urja:mu [TR] 

bjomu (S), bimu (B) 

t"ug bjomu 

(tug) bjomu 

(jug) dgabmu 

ba:rin donnu 

bennu 

poltennu [INTR]; poltja:mu [TR] 


IDS 
510.490 


510.491 
510.510 


510.520 
510.550 
510.570 


S10.610 
510.612 
510.614 
S10.620 
S10.630 
510.670 


S10.710 
S10.720 
S10.740 
S10.760 
510.810 
510.830 
$11.110 
$11.130 
$11.160 


$11.170 
$11.180 
$11.210 


$11.220 
$11.240 
$11.250 
$11.270 
$11.280 
$11.320 


$11.330 
$11.430 


S11.440 
511.510 
511.520 


511.530 
S11.540 
511.620 
S11.640 
511.690 


$11.770 
$11.790 
$11.810 
$11.820 
$11.840 
$11.850 
S11.860 


Gloss 


to leave 


to disappear 
to flee 


to follow 
to arrive 
to enter 


to carry 
to carry in hand 
to carry on head 
to bring 
to send 
to push 


the road 
the path 
the bridge 
the wheel 
the ship 
the boat 
to have 

to take 

to get 


to keep 
thething 
to give 


to give back 
to preserve 
to rescue 

to destroy 
to injure 

to find 


to lose 
the money 


the coin 
rich 
poor 


the beggar 
stingy 

to borrow 
the debt 
the tax 


to hire 

to earn 

to buy 

to sell 

the merchant 
the market 
the shop/store 
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Kanashi (xns) 


buram ‘to throw; to leave’ 


bi:m 
p"otfim 


t'urjam 
tapem 
kuba:r pifim 


anam 
gudpa anam 
bala anam 
kanam 
fenam 

dzakka ranam 


farak 

om ‘path; way; mountain pass’ 
ts'am 

gutnu:ga: 

samudri oho 

kifti 

tam; tonam 

unam 

millem ‘to stir; to find; to get’ 


pitfim ‘to keep; to put’; tam 
suma:n; lc 

dem; kenam [1/20]; ranam 
[NoN-1/20] 

bapas ranam 

batsja:s pitfim 

batsja:m 

suafim 

rafim 

la:m; la:mfim [mbt]; millem ‘to stir; 
to find; to get’ 

pim 

dabua ‘currency’; lof ‘banknote’; 
taka 

nagadi 

Set 

gari:b; nagarija 


bik*ari, bik"a:rija 

kandsus; kubeka 

rin unam 

rin ‘loan’ 

bor ‘revenue; tax; rent; ticket’; 
koran, kora; teks; ["eka ‘revenue’ 
kura:vas ranam 

taka kuma:m 

k^agam 

renam 

lala 

baca:(r) 

bidanes ‘business; shop’; bot 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


Jot^jaxmu ‘to throw, to leave (for 
ever)’; barfja:mu ‘to throw, to leave 
behind (a devta) somewhere and 
return to the village’ 

Jo bjomu 

bjomu ‘to leave, to go away, to run 
away’; fot’ja:mu ‘to throw, to leave 
(for ever)’ 

yumff junnu 

pannu ‘arrive, approach’ 

komo bjomu; sanfimu [MDL] 
(forcefully, e.g., thief) 

t’omu; kjubmu ‘carry on one’s back’ 
gudo t'omu 

bale t"omu 

karmu 

Jennu 

(S)tugmu ‘push, strike, hit’; 
p^utugmu ‘push (to hurt the other 
person)’ 

solok 

om ‘mountain path’ 

ts"am 

paija 

panidsadz 

kifti 

hatfimu ‘to have, to become’ 

unnu ‘to take, to seize’ 

t’obmu [TR]; porennu [INTR] ‘to get, 
to find’ 

ta:mu ‘to keep; to put’ 

bastun; tsi:œ 

rannu [NoN-1/20]; kemu [1/20] 


poltja:tja: rannu 

mapipi taimu 

botsja:mu 

ts"aka lannu 

ak"a bjomu 

porennu [INTR]; paja:mu [TR] 


pi:fimu [MDL] 
Jugu 


pesats 

soukar 

qa:lqis; bitfa:res, bitfa:rikas 
‘helpless, poor’; ala:tsar ‘poor 
(man)’ 

untsja: 

brat 

rin rannu 

rin 

teks; kar, kar 


kamaj lannu; kamaja:mu 
dogmu 

rennu 

dukandarr; bepari 
badza:r 

bont: duka:n 
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IDS 


511.870 
511.880 
511.890 
511.910 


511.920 
$11.99904 
$12.0100 
$12.0110 


$12.0120 
$12.0200 
$12.0300 


$12.0400 
$12.0410 


$12.0600 
$12.0700 
$12.0800 


$12.0810 
$12.110 
$12.120 
$12.130 


512.140 
512.150 
512.210 
512.212 
512.220 
512.230 
512.232 
512.240 
512.250 


$12.260 


$12.270 
$12.310 


$12.320 
$12.330 


$12.340 


512.353 
512.360 
512.370 
512.410 
512.420 
512.430 


512.440 


Gloss 


the price 
expensive 
cheap 

to share 


to weigh 
the property 
after 

behind 


in 
beside 
down 


before 
in front of 


outside 
under 
up 


above 
the place 
to put 

to sit 


to lie down 
to stand 

to gather 
to pick up 
to join 

to separate 
to divide 
to open 


to shut 


to cover 


to hide 
high 


low 
the top 


the bottom 


the edge 
the side 
the middle 
right(1) 
left 

near 


far 


Kanashi (xns) 


mulan ‘cost; price’ 
ma:gas 

sastas 

bandija:m; benderem 


tolijaim 

ma:la 

ba:d; hipitf ‘after; last’ 
ipids, ipitf ‘behind (spatial); 
backwards’ 

kubarr ‘in; inside’ 

songus ‘beside; near’ 

dzo ‘down; bottom’; fon 


nandris; pela ‘first; earlier’ 
agran ‘ahead; beyond’; no:tfas 
*front(side)'; sa:mana 

ba:ro, ba:ru 

nje:n 

rin ‘top; up’; t^o 


rigi:n ‘above; upper 

da:ga; sóts 

ganam 

nafim ‘to rest; to sit; to stay’ 


p"eta paem 
kara atfim 
kat*e fanam 


dutam ‘to take out’ 
finam ‘to join; to shut’ 
angi fanam 


tukra fanam 


k"ulam [TR]; k"ulem [INTR]; k^ulfim 
[mp1]; t"^vagam [TR] 
ffinam ‘to join; to shut’ 


p"uktam 


ta()9tam 
ut^ras 


nift^as 

ka:t"ir ‘mountain top; summit’; rar 
‘mountain top; summit’; rin ‘top; up’ 
dug, qugas ‘deep; bottom’; dzo 
‘down; bottom’; k"uteni 

kone ‘corner; edge’; rask 

kinare 

moon, modsor) ‘between; middle’ 
ca()b; lodzor 

bur: deb; petto 

di; netan; f"un 


du:(r), durane 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


molar; kimot 

me(h)enga, méga; tion molar 
sostas, sosta 

kagmu ‘to distribute’; kagtfimu 
[MDL] ‘to distribute’ 

tolja:mu 

maja; gorbon; mail 

yum; nipi 

umsko; pums; piftin 


dor ‘in, near’; komo ‘inside’ 

dan ‘near, beside, next’ 

jotfrin ‘below’, jet"ar ‘under; inside; 
down’; jug ‘down; below’ 

oms 

omsko 


ba:ran; ba:rin (B); be:rin (S) 

jet'an ‘under; inside; down’ 

t"ug ‘at; up; above’; den ‘on; above; 
over’ 

den ‘on; above; over’ 

da:ga 

ta:mu ‘to keep; to put’ 

tofimu [MDL] ‘sit’; nafimu ‘to sit; to 
stay; to rest’ 

dinnu 

den nimu 

metja:mu [TR]; metja:fimu [MDL]; 
dabmu [TR] (small-size objects) 
tomu 

tigmu 

k*etsi lannu [TR]; tomu ‘to take apart 
a man-made object’ 

k^a:mu [TR] ‘to distribute’; kagmu 
[TR] ‘to distribute’ 

tonmu [TR] 


pinnu [TR]; pifimu [MDL]; binnu 
[INTR] 

p"ogmu [tr] (animate objects); 
lubmu [TR] (inanimate objects, e.g., 
large pots, but not grass); gorja:mu 
[TR] (inanimate objects such as 
grass) 

manmu 

rank ‘high, tall (human, animate, 
inanimate)’ 

melk 

ball ‘head, top’ 


tol; tassa 


dar 

paf 

madan 

dak’ an ‘right, south’ 

k’odgan ‘left, north’ 

dor; dan ‘nearby (visible), beside’; 
neran ‘near, close’ 

varko 


IDS 


512.530 
512.540 


512.550 
S12.560 


512.570 
512.580 


512.590 
512.610 


512.620 
512.630 


512.650 


512.670 


S12.680 
512.710 


S12.730 


$12.740 


$12.760 
$12.810 


$12.830 
$12.850 
$13.0100 
$13.0200 
S13.0300 
S13.0400 
513.0500 
513.0600 
513.0700 
513.0800 
S13.0900 
513.100 
513.101 
513.102 
513.103 
513.104 
513.105 
513.106 


513.107 
513.140 


Gloss 


to grow 
to measure 


big 
small 


long 
tall 


short 
wide 


narrow 
thick 


thin 
deep 


shallow 
flat 


straight 


crooked 


the corner 
round 


the ball 
the hole 
one 

two 

three 

four 

five 

six 

Seven 
eight 
nine 

ten 
eleven 
twelve 
fifteen 
twenty 

a hundred 
athousand 


to count 
all 
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Kanashi (xns) 


rohem 
da:lem 


ain; teg ‘big; older’ 
p'ak, p*akuff ‘small; short; young’ 


la:mas ‘tall; long’ 
la:mas ‘tall; long’ 


p"ak, p'akutf ‘small; short; young’ 
bellis; k"ulas 


gatas 
motas ‘fat; thick’ 


bag; ong ‘thin; physically weak’ 
dug, dugas ‘deep; bottom’ 


dugas maj 
sa:mnas ‘flat; straight’ 


sa:mnas ‘flat; straight’; sidda 


dinga, dingas 


kone ‘corner; edge’ 
gol; ran gotunas 


gindi 
kat ‘hole; injury’ 
ek; id 


na, na; Dë 
a 


sat 

at^ 

nao 

das 

gjara 
bara 
pandra 
bi; nida 
Jo, i:d fo 
hacarr, hudsa:r, id hadzarr, id 
huga:r 
ganja:m 
sab; sa:re 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


pa:lennu [INTR] 

pagmu (edible objects); rinnu 
(non-edibles); napja:mu 
(non-edibles) 

teg 

gato(ts) (S); digits (B) ‘small; 
young" 

Jomes ‘long; tall’; rank ‘high; tall 
(human, animate, inanimate)’ 
f’otats (human) 

k"ulas ‘wide; open (e.g., landscape 
or a large house with more open 
space)’; kung ‘wide (inanimate 
objects, e.g., clothes, facial 
features, road)’ 

gates 

mof'es ‘thick, fat (e.g., dog, tree, 
man)’; bak"les (non-human) 
bagits; nakits (e.g., tree, man, child 
but not domestic animals) 

quges (e.g., river, well); duga (e.g., 
plate) 


soman; podres; mafti:ts ‘smooth, 
flat (cloth)’; pentenle (e.g., plate) 
soldes ‘straight, simple-natured 
(person)’; soldi ‘straight, humble, 
non-crooked (person)’ 

konta [M], konti [F] ‘crooked, 
humpbacked’ 

dar 

ba:tles (inanimate objects); gola 
‘round; circle’ 

gidu; pintu 

dogin; dzabra: 

id; ek 

nif 

Jum, sum 

pa 

na 

tug 

(tif 

re 

(S)gui; id mats se 

ser 


narmu 
tseik ‘all; whole’; salam ‘all; whole 
(objects)’; pura ‘whole (e.g., city, 
village, country)’; gui ‘all; whole 
(duration)’; sares ‘all; whole’ 
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IDS 
513.150 


513.160 


513.170 
513.181 


513.190 
513.210 
513.220 
513.230 


513.240 


513.330 
513.3310 
513.340 
513.350 
513.360 
513.370 
513.380 
513.420 


513.440 
$13.99901 
$13.99907 


$14.110 


$14.120 


$14.130 
$14.140 


$14.150 


$14.160 
$14.170 
$14.180 
$14.190 
$14.210 


$14.220 
$14.230 
$14.240 
$14.250 
$14.2510 
$14.260 
$14.270 


Gloss 


many 


more 


few 
some 


the crowd 
full 
empty 
the part 


the half 


only 

alone 

first 

last 

second 

the pair 
twice/two times 
third 


three times 
a little 
to fill 


the time 


the age 


new 
young 


old 


early 

late 

now 
immediately 
fast 


slow 

to hurry 

to be late 

to begin 

the beginning 
the end(2) 

to finish 


Kanashi (xns) 


barits ‘much; many; more; full’; 
dsinq ‘a lot’; nonda ‘so many’ 


barits ‘much; many; more; full’ 


dalak 
koi; tf'ugu 


barits munuk 

barits ‘much; many; more; full’ 
Jag 

báqa ‘share; portion’; hisa ‘share; 
portion’ 

ad"a; sare ‘plus half (in numerals)’ 


ts"ure 

ketsi: 

pela ‘first; earlier’; furunats 
hipitf ‘after; last’ 

duda 

æœõűri, dori 

nif p'eraga: 

tisran, tisranadz 


Jum p"eriga: 

third; tora 

barem [INTR] ‘to fill’; barja:m [TR] ‘to 
fill’ 

vakt 


umra 


jug ‘fresh; new’ 
dsava:n; janagats; pak, pakutf 
‘small; short; young’ 


jufk 


ts"ika ‘early; soon; fast; quickly’ 
kubaleke 

ob: ifabaja 

arci; ts"ikats"ika 

ts"ika ‘early; soon; fast; quickly’ 


sulus 

ts"ika [anam 

sulus [anam 

Juru fanam 

Juru, furum 

vefin ‘end; finish’ 
nibja:m [TR]; vesam 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


banbant; kus *much, many 
(countable objects)’; val ‘much, 
many (non-countable objects)’; 
botabot (this is used only in 
connection with beating or fighting 
with solid round objects) 

tjon (non-countable objects); bodi 
(countable objects) 

san; sants 

glod ‘what; some’; domri; san; 
sants 

dzomgot 

bangi 

Jagi 

hisa 


k^a:nar (non-liquids); a:dar 
(liquids) 

eko 

erts"i 

dzo oms; pele 

dzo nums 

do omskotf nums 

dso[i 

nif beran ‘two times’; dugna ‘twice’ 
Jumu densja:; [um ba:g; [um hisa: 
‘one third’ 

Jum beran 

tora; sa:nts 

banmu [INTR]; panmu [TR] 


t'onan; la:mdes ‘duration, time 
period’; ran ‘times’ (e.g., pa ran 
‘four times)’ 

umor (human); adgok"a; ts"e (in 
buddhism) 

Slug ‘young; new’ 

Slug ‘young; new’; gafots ‘young; 
small’; digits ‘young; small’; dek’or 
(human); dzuan [M] (human); 
konsan ‘young(er in kinship 
relation’ 

ufk (non-human); sjano (human); 
jande(ts) (animate [F]) 

k*rak*ra 

hun 

hunei 

hasal ‘soon; fast (speed)’; dele 
‘quickly’; p^atak ‘quickly’ 


Jumu [INTR] 

k"ramu 

dufimu [MDL] 

Juru; @ode beran 

(fugmu) ts"ekja:mu [TR]; purja:mu 
[TR] ‘to finish; to complete’; funmu 
[INTR] 


IDS 
514.280 


514.310 
S14.320 
514.330 


514.331 
514.350 
S14.410 


$14.4110 
$14.420 
$14.430 
$14.440 
$14.450 
S14.460 
514.470 
514.480 
514.481 


514.490 
514.491 


514.510 
514.530 
514.610 
S14.620 
514.630 
S14.640 
S14.650 
S14.660 
S14.670 
S14.680 
S14.710 
514.730 
514.740 


514.760 


514.770 
$15.210 


$15.212 
$15.310 
$15.350 
$15.360 
$15.380 
$15.410 
$15.420 
$15.440 


$15.450 
$15.510 
$15.520 
$15.560 


$15.610 
$15.630 


Gloss 


to cease 


always 
often 
sometimes 


soon 
again 
the day(1) 


the day(2) 
the night 
the dawn 
the morning 
the midday 
the evening 
today 
tomorrow 
the day after 
tomorrow 
yesterday 
the day before 
yesterday 
the hour 
the clock 
the week 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
the month 
the year 

the winter 


the summer 


the autumn/fall 
to smell(1) 


to sniff 

to taste 

sweet 

salty 

sour 

to hear 

to listen 

the sound or noise 


loud 
to see 
to look 


to shine 


the colour/color 
dark 
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Kanashi (xns) 


guna[im [MDL] ‘to stop’; rokja:m [TR] 
‘to stop; to cease’; rukem [INTR] ‘to 
stop; to cease’; t’aprja:m [TR] ‘to 
stop; to cease’ 

rod ‘always; every day; daily’; sada 
kebbikebbi ‘often; sometimes’ 
kebbikebbi ‘often; sometimes’; 
kebigas 

ts"ika ‘early; soon; fast; quickly’ 
hed 

laje ‘day; daytime; midday; lunch’; 
un 

dare; un 

ra:tin, rat 

som dzifa 

som 

laje ‘day; daytime; midday; lunch’ 
veran 

dalats; td 

noh 

romi 


hid; mud 
njuts; rid 


ganta 

gati ‘clock; watch’ 

hapta 

tva:r 

soar, suãran 

mangal 

bud(d) 

brest 

Jukkar 

Junitfare 

bina; mahina 

barf, barfan; sol, sa:lan 
gu(n; sardan; "andas ‘cold; 
winter’ 

garmi ‘summer; warm (weather)’; 
fal 

sadran 

ba:s baram; ba:s punfim 


ba:s p"um; bas sunam 
prek'ja:m [TR] 

thig 

kruk; ts"a dzada 

surg 

ts"a:m ‘hear; listen’ 

ts"a:m ‘hear; listen’ 

deg ‘sound’; kari ‘sound; noise; 
voice’ 

zori 

ba:lem [INTR]; ba:lja:m [TR] 
tagam ‘to look; to watch’; tanfim 
[MDL] ‘to look; to watch’ 
tsamkem 


rang ‘color; paint’ 
turan; tf^ras 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


rokja:mu [TR] ‘to stop; to cease’; 
rukennu [INTR] ‘to stop; to cease’; 
rokja:fimu [MDL] ‘to stop; to cease’ 


dja:ro ‘always; every day, daily’ 
ipaipa 
ipa; isan 


hasal ‘soon; fast (speed)’ 
he; dema (S), tema (B) ‘then; again’ 
mja; laje, le 


dja:r; djusan; t"a:ro 
ra:tin 

somsi 

som 

maaan laje, madgan le 
Jupa; fupelan 

toro 

na:b 

romi 


me: 
ri: 


ganta() 
gəti, gati: 
hapta 

tvarr, tva:rar) 
suaran 
mangla:ran 
buda:ran 
brespot 
Jukaran 
Jonferes 
gol 

bofan 

gun 


Jol 


ts"armi 

ba:sennu [INTR] (one entity); 
ba:sja:;fimu [mbt] (collectively); 
tamfimu [MDL]; basennu [INTR] 
ba:sja:mu [TR]; (ba:s) tammu [TR] 
t^g; em 

ts"akore; surk ‘salty; sour’ 
surk ‘salty; sour’ 

t'asmu 

rontfimu 

(S)kad 


dzores 
k*ja:mu (S), k"ima (B) 
tanmu ‘observe’ 


dalmalennu [INTR]; @akmakennu 
[INTR] 

rang ‘paint; color’ 

aja:ran; tur 
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IDS 


515.640 
515.650 
515.660 
515.670 


515.680 
515.690 
515.710 

515.712 

515.810 
515.820 
515.830 
515.840 


515.851 


515.860 
515.870 


515.880 


516.250 
516.251 
516.260 


516.290 
516.310 
516.320 
516.370 
516.380 
516.420 
516.520 
516.530 
516.540 
S16.660 
516.670 
516.690 
516.710 


516.720 


516.730 


516.740 
516.780 
516.810 


516.820 
516.830 
$16.99903 
$16.99914 


S17.130 


S17.140 
S17.160 


Gloss 


white 
black 
red 
blue 


green 
yellow 
to touch 
to pinch 
heavy 
light(1) 
wet 

dry 


warm 


cold 
clean 


dirty 


to laugh 
to smile 
to play 


to kiss 
the pain 
the grief 
to cry 

the tear 
the anger 
brave 

the fear 
the danger 
true 

to lie(2) 
to forgive 
good 


bad 


right(2) 


wrong 
the blame 
beautiful 


ugly 
greedy 
thank you! 
wild 


to think(1) 


to think(2) 
to understand 


Kanashi (xns) 


fog 

rok ‘black; dark-skinned’ 

la:l 

arak; hara ‘blue; green’; ra:g ‘blue; 
green’ 

hara ‘blue; green’; ra:g ‘blue; green’ 
pi:g ‘yellow; orange’ 

binam 

fis ranam 

garkas 

harka:ts 

fits ‘wet; washed’ 

Jukaf ‘dry; thirsty’; ts"ardz; tfika; 
if'amjurts 

dog; garmi ‘summer; warm 
(weather) 

sardi; [andas ‘cold; winter’ 
tsok"as 


ganda; mand 


vanam 
k"ufiga: dem 
odsim 


peim 

bedna; binqra 

duk"e; duk'is ‘disease; grief’ 
krabam 

piti 

cdikke 

rot’, rot"as 

ban 

batr 

sahi; suffi, suttsai ‘truth’ 
fora golop lonam 

ma:p funim 

da["is ‘good (nature); correct; 
sweet’; fobil, fobilas ‘good; 
delicious; lovely’ 

burg: ma:ça ‘bad; wrong’; nark ‘hell; 
sorrow; evil; bad’; foafi 


da["is ‘good (nature); correct; 
sweet’; ("ik 

mara ‘bad; wrong’ 

kusur 

fobil, fobilas ‘good; delicious; 
lovely’ 

Jobi:l maj 

laltfi; lartfis muruk 

kanka bala meradi; tegje dat"is 


d;angali 
soltfem 


bufa fanam ‘to believe’ 
samadem [INTR]; samdzja:m [TR] 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


log 

rok 

Juixg 

asmani; ra:g ‘blue; green’ 


ra:g ‘blue; green’ 

pig ‘yellow’; pigulgulo ‘orange’ 
t'anmu 

ffüqdus rannu 

lig 

lamgits 

fits; pint 

ts"arts (e.g., plant leaves, stems); 
k"ufk (inanimate objects) 
dsogits; d3(r)Gnk ‘very warm 
(weather)’ 

lis(k) 

sap"; tsok'es; fufes, fufkes ‘clean 
(human)’; nira:nes ‘clean; pure 
(liquids)’ 

kri: ‘dirty (internally generated dirt 
in humans)’; vaf ‘dirty, impure’; 
matri ‘filthy (human) 

vannu 

jotfimu; badzjaxmu [TR]; badzennu 
[INTR] 

p"apu rannu 

ak"a (physical); piran (mental) 
duk"an ‘disease; grief’ 

krabmu 

misti 

rofan 

rotas; ba:dur 

bjan, bjagmag 

k'atarnak 

sotskolan 

alkolan batennu 

ma:p” lannu 

dam 


matri ‘bad, filthy (human)’; narak 
‘bad; sorrow; hell; evil; pa:pan ‘evil 
[n] 


dimar 


vaman 
bodi 
Jaro [M], fare [F] 


mafare [F] 

laltsi 

ho:lase 

bonsak ‘wild entities (animal, plant) 
[n] 

suntsennu [INTR]; tsalmu ‘to think; 
to feel 

suntsja:mu [TR] 

somæennu [INTR]; gomu [INTR]; 
somæja:mu [TR] ‘to understand; to 
explain’ 


IDS 


S17.170 
S17.210 
S17.230 


S17.240 
S17.242 


S17.250 


S17.260 
S17.270 
S17.280 
S17.310 


S17.320 
517.430 
517.440 
S17.450 


S17.470 
S17.480 
S17.510 
$17.530 
$17.550 
S17.560 
S17.610 
S17.630 
S17.640 
S17.650 
S17.660 
S17.670 
S17.680 
S17.690 
S18.110 
518.120 
518.130 


518.150 
518.170 
518.210 


518.220 


$18.221 


$18.222 
S18.240 
S18.280 
518.310 
518.340 
518.370 
518.380 
518.390 
518.410 
518.440 


Gloss 


to know 
wise 
mad 


to learn 
to study 


to teach 


the pupil 
the teacher 
the school 
to remember 


to forget 
the doubt 
to suspect 
the need or 
necessity 
difficult 

to try 


how? 
how much? 
what? 
when? 
where? 
which? 
who? 
why? 
the voice 
to sing 
to shout 


to whisper 
to whistle 
to speak or talk 


to say 


to tell 


the speech 
the language 
the name 

to ask(1) 

to deny 

to refuse 

to forbid 

to scold 

to call(1) 

to threaten 
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Kanashi (xns) 


sesam 'to know; to recognize" 

akli 

bajlits; bekup" ‘foolish’; pagal 
‘idiot; eccentric’ 

sik"ja:m [TR]; sik"jem [INTR] 

parem [INTR] ‘to study; to teach; to 
read’; par"ja:m [TR] ‘to study; to 
teach; to read’ 

parem [INTR] ‘to study; to teach; to 
read’; par"ja:m [TR] ‘to study; to 
teach; to read’ 

parets ts"akts 

guru ‘guru; teacher’; ma:star 
sukul 

ja:d baram 


bof(u)tam 
Jakk 

Jak [anam 
daruri 


dunigas; mufkil 
kofif [anam 

aj; haid 

netat 

hoi 

maj 

hale 

tada ‘how many’ 
(^u, f"ugge 
tf^ub 

ham 

hatte 

hat 

k"ue 

kari ‘sound; noise; voice’ 
gitan lanam 
kara fanam 


sulus lonam 

foi [anam 

lonam ‘to say; to tell; to speak; to 
talk’ 


lonam ‘to say; to tell; to speak; to 
talk’ 
lonam ‘to say; to tell; to speak; to 
talk’ 


bat; galan 

ba:fa; boli 

na:man, na:m 
ritfim 

mukrem 

maj mullam 

maj lonam 
fapoga: lonam 
a:pem; doru lonam 
bonam fenam 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


nemu 
okolsja: ‘wise [N]’ 

bo:la: ‘mad (person)’; pagal ‘mad, 
idiot’ 

hufimu [MDL] ‘to learn; to read’ 
bantsja:mu 


hunnu 


hufid tf"ar 

maftor 

sakul 

ja:d lannu [voL]; kolan lannu [voL]; 
kolan bannu [NVOL]; (od bannu 
[NVOL] 

bofimu [mot] 

Jok; bem 

Jok lannu 

gjamag 


kotsan; mufkil 
kofif lannu 
ran; aj 


a 
mani; nei; ma:ts 

hales; hala 

te; tetra; teta ‘how many, how much’ 
fad ‘what; some 

teran 

ham 

hat; hatsja: 

hat 

fu, t^u 

(S)kad; avadz 

gita: lannu 

tok"ennu [INTR] ‘to shout; to shriek; 
to call out loud’; fok’ja:mu [TR] ‘to 
shout; to shriek; to call out loud’ 
k^uf pufja:mu [TR]; futputja:mu [TR] 
Joigja:mu 

lonnu [NON-1/20] ‘to tell; to speak; 
to talk’; rigmu [B], ragmu [S] [1/20] 
‘to tell; to speak; to talk’ 

ba:tja:mu [TR]; ba:tennu [INTR] 


ba:tja:mu [TR]; ba:tennu [INTR]; 
lonnu [NON-1/20] ‘to tell; to speak; 
to talk’; rigmu [B], ragmu [S] [1/20] 
‘to tell; to speak; to talk’ 

bafan; batt, ba:tan, ba:tin; galan 
boli; biolo: (s)kad 

na:man 

imu; unnu ‘to take; to ask for’ 
hurfimu [MDL] 

mana lannu 

malannu 

dopkja:mu; galja: rannu ‘to abuse’ 
tok*ja:mu; arja:mu ‘to call; to invite’ 


pjanmu 
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IDS 


$18.510 
$18.520 


S18.560 
518.570 
518.610 
518.710 
518.720 


518.730 
519.110 
519.150 
519.160 


519.210 
519.240 
519.250 
519.320 
519.330 
519.430 


519.510 


519.520 
519.550 
519.560 
519.5650 


519.580 
519.610 
519.650 


S20.110 


S20.140 
S20.170 
S20.240 
S20.250 
S20.270 
S20.280 
S20.360 
S20.610 
S20.620 
S20.640 
S21.110 

S21.230 
S21.240 
S21.360 


S21.370 


521.380 
521.390 
S21.510 
$21.520 
S22.110 


Gloss 


to write 
to read 


the paper 
the pen 
the book 
the flute 
the drum 


the horn or trumpet 


the country 
the town 
the village 


the people 

the chieftain 

the walking stick 
the king 

the queen 

the servant 


the friend 


the enemy 
the stranger 
the guest 

to invite 


to help 
the custom 
to meet 


to fight 


the peace 
the soldier 
the bow 
the arrow 
the sword 
the gun 
the tower 
to hunt 

to shoot 
the trap 
the law 
the witness 
to swear 
innocent 


the penalty or 
punishment 
the fine 

the prison 

to steal 

the thief 

the religion 


Kanashi (xns) 


lik"ja:m [TR] 

parem [INTR] ‘to study; to teach; to 
read’; pap"ja:m [TR] ‘to study; to 
teach; to read’ 

kagad 

pen 

kita:b, kuta:b, katab 

béfur, béfuri 

dolki; naga:ra 


kort 

defan ‘country; village; world’ 
Jeher 

defan ‘country; village; world’; 
gra:m, gra:man 

lok, lokas; mo; pakres; tardza 
prada:n 

loritom; loritua 

ba:dfa; ra:dza 

rani 

nokar; ("ind 


dost; mitar(a), mita:r; sangis 


dufman 

jug marfan 

panana; pa:una; ponukes, ponukes 
panana dsaram 


mat fanam 

riva:œ ‘tradition; custom’; sara 
milem, millem ‘to meet; to 
intermingle; to join’; milefim [MDL]; 
milja:m [TR] ‘to meet; to mix’ 
cdagrifim fenam; tofim [MDL] 


suk" ‘peace; happiness’ 
sipahi, sipahis 
danuf; ga:rts 

tir 

tarva:r, talua:r 
tupka, tupk" 
tomba 

herana bontam 
tupkas ranam 
pindsra ‘cage; trap 
ka:nun 

gavais 

kafmi ranam 

nada; fantida:r 


da:nan, da:nan 


lofito 

tana 

Yorikega: fanam 
foras 

daram 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


femu ‘to write; to draw’ 
hufimu [MDL] 


kagli 

pen; kolom 

katab; kot^i ‘Buddhist scriptures’ 
banfuri; murli; ba:fan 

dol ‘drum with a leather membrane 
on both ends’ 

ransin ‘trumpet’ 

defan; muluk ‘country; village’ 
fer 

gra:man; nogrin; muluk ‘country; 
village’ 

lokas 

gobats; karda:r 

tf'umma: 

ra:dsa 

rani 

tfunpa [F]; lantsja: [M] ‘slave, 
worker'; nukur [M/F] 

dost; sangis; gurba:i; kones ‘male 
friend of a man’; konets ‘female 
friend of a woman’ 

dusmon 

naman mi 

ponukes 

arja:mu [TR] (formal); kunnu [TR] 
(informal); arja:;fimu [mot] 

seta rannu 

riva:œ ‘tradition; custom’ 
tfukmu [TR]; f’ukfimu [Mbit] 


kulfimu [Mp1]; da:fimu [MDL] ‘to 
fight verbally; to quarrel’ 
Janti ‘peace; happiness’ 
p"odsi 

danuf 

barn; tr 

traval 

tupuk 

k'ába 

erar lannu 

tupuk badja:mu 
pindor; kon 

ka:nun 

gva 

ren œa:mu 

sa:dar ‘innocent; simple 
(character-wise)’; beksur 
da:nan 


sada, sada 

ked; obor ‘dungeon’ 
kutfimu; tforjan lannu 
fforas, tfores 

dorom, daram 


IDS Gloss 


$22.120 the god 


S22.130 the temple 


S22.170 to pray 


$22.180 the priest 


S22.260 
S22.310 
S22.320 
S22.420 
S22.430 


to fast 

the heaven 
the hell 

the magic 
the sorcerer or 
witch 
S22.450 the ghost 
S22.99909 the muslim 
S23.1000 the radio 
S23.1100 the television 
$23.1200 the telephone 


S23.1400 
S23.1500 
$23.1550 
S23.1600 
S23.1700 


the car 

the bus 

the train 

the airplane 
the electricity 


$23.1750 

S23.1900 
S23.2000 
S23.2300 
S23.2400 


the battery 
the machine 
the hospital 
the injection 
the 


spectacles/glasses 


823.3000 
$23.3200 


the government 
the minister 


$23.3300 
$23.3950 
$23.4200 
$23.5200 
$23.5600 
$23.5650 
$23.5900 
$23.6200 
S23.6400 
$23.9000 
$23.9100 
S24.0100 


the police 

the street 

the letter 

the toilet 

the bottle 

the candy/sweets 
the cigarette 
the film/movie 
thesong 

the tea 

the coffee 

to be 


S24.0400 
S24.0600 
S24.0700 
S24.0800 
S24.0900 
S24.1000 
S24.1100 

S24.1200 
S24.1400 


with 
not 

this 
that 
here 
there 
other 
next 
nothing 
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Kanashi (xns) 


bagua:n; dan 


deog"ar; deoran; dzaka kima; dzaka 
pibu; mandir; monon 


dap fanam 


gur ‘mouthpiece of the god’; 
pudzaa:ra, pudsari 


vafe nafim 

svarg 

nark ‘hell; sorrow; evil; bad’ 
dzaddu 

ffurel ‘witch’ 


b(^)utag; raks 

musalman 

roqije 

bidio, vidi; tivi 

mobajl, mobajlan ‘mobile 
telephone’; p^on; felip"on 
ga:xtir, ga:ti ‘car; bus’; ka:r 
bas; ga:tin, gott ‘car; bus’ 
rel; tren 

vai gahad 

bideri ‘electricity; lightning; 
flashlight’ 

batari 

mufi:n 

aspata:l, haspata:l 

sua 

enak; tfa[ma 


sirkar 

deft'as ‘elected member of Kanashi 
village council; elder; senior’ 
purts 

gali ‘street (narrow)’ 

fitti 

tattik"ana 

bottal 

mit’a; sauda 

surgit 

ptilam 

gana; gitan 

Ho) 

kop*i 

ma:je- [NEG.BE/EXIST]; nem ‘to exist; 
to be’; to ‘be-’ 

san 

maj 

do; nu 

du; tes 

lo; nid 

didd; njo 

hedde ‘other; next’ 

hedde ‘other; next’ 


tigi maf 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


bogan ‘Hindu god’; devi ‘Hindu 
godess’; devta: ‘Hindu god’; 
pormeferes [M]; fu ‘village god,’; 
ds"onra:dgas [M] ‘death god’ 
deorin; kot'i; kot*ifelan; gonpa 
‘Buddhist temple’; sant’an ‘temple 
compound’ 

dontrennu ‘pray (in one’s heart)’; 
ord lannu ‘pray (orally) 

pidsares; dzomo [F] ‘lama’; sod [M], 
sodonig, sodnig [F]; braman 
‘priest/brahmin’ 

kadaf lannu 

sorg; soroglok 

norok, narak 

da:du 

dagin ‘sorcerer, witch’; tfurel [F] 


rakfas; funa 
musəlman 

repu 

tibi 

mobajl; (teli)p"on 


gai; ka:r 
bos, bas 

rel; tren 
(havai)dzacz 
bidali 


sel(l) 

mafin 
aspetal 

sua 

enak; tfafma 


gorment 

mantri; elkar; dzeft"as, gobats; 
dseft^ar ‘elder [N]" 

pulis 

go:lin 

tsit’i, tfit^i 

k*asurin 

botol 

emets; mit"ai 

sigrit 

ptilam 

gana; gitan 

tfa: 

kop'i 

to; du; nimu ‘exist, stay’ 


(ran [(-)com] 

ma- 

hojo, dzo [DEM.PROX] 

hodo; no, hono [DEM.DiIST.VIS] 
hadsar 

dan [THERE.VIS]; nan [THERE.NVIS] 
aid 

dan ‘near; next; beside’ 

f’atsi, mani 
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IDS Gloss Kanashi (xns) 


S24.99912 then 


Kinnauri (kfk) 


da; dabadzpleta; dabode; dabre; dok ‘then; after’; dema (S), tema (B) 
dok; daba; tabo 


‘then; again’ 


B Kanashi-English word list 


The Kanashi headwords in this list are ordered according to the following sorting 
order. Symbols in parentheses are treated as equal for sorting purposes, i.e. dif- 
ferences in length and nasality are ignored when sorting vowel symbols. Sorting 
is word-by-word, i.e., ffis ranam ‘to pinch’ is sorted before ffisar ‘flour (of buck- 


wheat)'. 


Sorting order for the Kanashi headwords 


(a, a:, a, à), b, b", d, d^, d, q^, dz, dz, (e, e; 6, &), f, g, g", h, (i, i; 7,7), j, k, k^, l, m, 
n, n, n, (0,0: 06,0), p, p G t, s, f, tt, tt”, ts ts", tf, t”, (u, us Ù, ü), o, z 


adrakN : ginger (—) 

ada n : half (S13.240) 

adzan N : guts; intestines (S04.461) 
adsa(N : apricot (—) 

aig N : cave (S01.280) 

agran : ahead; beyond (S12.0410) 
aj: and (S17.510) 

ajamv: agree (—) 

akli: wise (S17.210) 

aksa: probably (—) 

aln : lentils (—) 

alag N: separation (—) 

ala:ts N : baby (S02.280) 

alesis: lazy (S04.920) 

alo: since (—) 

a:m N : mango (S08.99930) 

ain maits : pregnant (S04.730) 
anam v : carry (S10.610) 

ana:t" N : orphan (S02.750) 
andaN: egg (S05.970) 
anganoa:[ir N : child care center (—) 
angi fanam v : separate (S12.230) 
anguirN: grape (S05.760) 
anka:lan N : famine (S05.141) 
a:r N : flour (S05.550) 

a:r p^ram v : make dough (—) 

aira N : saw (S09.480) 

arak : blue (S15.670) 

araim N : relaxation (—) 


ard N: entreaty (—) 

ardi: immediately (S14.190) 

a:ri N : dough (S05.530) 

arfug N : mirror (S06.960) 

arfuk N : mirror (S06.960) 

a:pem v : call(t) (818.410) 

asli : in reality; original (—) 

aspata:| n : hospital (S23.2000) 

afa: : barren (land) (—) 

at": eight (S13.0800) 

atfairn: pickle (—) 

atf'im v: arise; wakeup (S04.630) 

agost: August (—) 

ba: N : father; uncle (S02.350, S02.510) 

ba: dget"a n : father's older brother (S02.512) 

ba: kan N : stepfather (S02.710) 

ba: pakutf n : father's younger 
brother (S02.512) 

bad: after (S12.0100) 

bada N : order (—) 

bada:m N : almond (S08.99901) 

ba:dfaN: king (S19.320) 

báda n : portion; share (S13.230) 

badza:(r) N : market (S11.850) 

ba:dzi N : vegetables (S05.650) 

badzug n : thigh (S04.351) 

bag : thin (S12.650) 

bagula n : heron (S03.583) 

bagoa:n N : god (S22.120) 


ba:hudzi n : full sleeve (—) 

bai N : spring; well (S01.370) 

bais N : buffalo (S03.9170) 

ba:jlits : mad (S17.230) 

bakar N : goat (S03.360) 

bakari n : goat [F] (S03.360) 

bakrasN : goat (S03.360) 

baks N : box (—) 

balN: head (S04.200) 

bala anam v : carry on head (S10.614) 

ba:lem [INTR] v : see (S15.510) 

bali N : sand (S01.215) 

ba:lja:m [TR] V : see (S15.510) 

baltin N : bucket (—) 

bandgobi N : cabbage (S05.99908) 

bandran N: monkey (S03.760) 

banda:ran N : storage room; treasury (—) 

bandija:m v : share (S11.910) 

banin N : pot (S05.260) 

ban N : forest; woods (S01.410) 

banan nN : forest; woods (S01.410) 

ba:nek n : niece (S02.540) 

banem v : build; make (S09.1110, S09.440) 

ba:nes N : brother's son; nephew (S02.530) 

ban N : fear (S16.530) 

banga n : bracelet (modern) (S06.740) 

baole N : foot; leg (S04.350, S04.370) 

bapas N : return (—) 

bapas ranam v : give back (S11.220) 

ba:r N : rent; revenue; tax; ticket (S11.690) 

bara: twelve (S13.102) 

bara ranam v : swim (S10.350) 

baram v : come; rise (of sun) (S10.210, 
S10.480) 

barem [INTR] v : fill (S13.99907) 

barits : full; many; more; much (513.150, 
S13.160, S13.210) 

barits munuk N : crowd (S13.190) 

barja:m [TR] v : fill (S13.99907) 

barnog N : vegetable (a wild species, used in 
cooking) (S05.650) 

ba:ro : outside (S12.0600) 

ba:ro bontam v : go out (S10.474) 

barf N : year (S14.730) 

barfan N : year (S14.730) 

bartN : prophet (—) 

ba:ru : outside (S12.0600) 

bajar N : forest; woods (S01.410) 

bapoa N : door-bolt; latch (S07.231) 

bas N : bus (S23.1500) 

ba:s N : odor; scent; smell (—) 

ba:s baram v : smell(1) (S15.210) 

ba:s punfim v : smell(1) (S15.210) 

bas pum v : sniff (S15.212) 

bas sunamv: sniff (S15.212) 

basets bekari N : married woman (S02.390) 

basets beta(i N : married woman (S02.390) 

baf N : lung (S04.441) 
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bafan: language (S18.240) 

bat N: speech (S18.222) 

batak N : duck (S03.570) 

batr N : danger (S16.540) 

batari n : battery (S23.1750) 

batsja:m v : rescue (S11.250) 

batsja:s pitfim v : preserve (S11.240) 

bau n : brother (S02.440) 

bau batfa N : brother's child (S02.5410) 

beddza n : seed (S08.311) 

bednaN: pain (S16.310) 

begn: bag (S06.99901) 

beiman : dishonest (—) 

bekari N : woman (S02.220) 

bekup^ : foolish (S17.230) 

bellis : wide (S12.610) 

beltía N : shovel (S08.240) 

benderem v : limp; share (S10.451, S11.910) 

besane N : chickpea flour (—) 

béfur n : flute (S18.710) 

béfuri N : flute (S18.710) 

beta N : son (S02.410) 

betari N : woman (S02.220) 

betari mord N : eunuch (—) 

betin N : plant; tree; tree trunk (S08.530, 
S08.600) 

bi : twenty (S13.104) 

bidioN : television (S23.1100) 

bidzanes n : business; shop (S11.860) 

bidze(i N : electricity; flashlight; 
lightning (S01.550, S07.450, S23.1700) 

bien: ant (S03.817) 

bigalits N : midge (S03.831) 

bijanna N : storm (S01.580) 

bijan N : seed (S08.311) 

bijan N : wedding (S02.340) 

bijan fanam v : marry (S02.330) 

bikfuar N : turmeric (—) 

bik^ari N : beggar (S11.530) 

bik^a:rija n : beggar (S11.530) 

bilkul : absolutely; totally (—) 

bi:m v : disappear (S10.491) 

bina N: month (S14.710) 

bi:nam v : touch (S15.710) 

bindi N : okra (vegetable) (—) 

bindra N : pain (S16.310) 

binif N : husband (S02.310) 

binis N : husband (S02.310) 

biskut n : biscuit (S05.99906) 

bilan N : poison (S04.890) 

bitin N : wall (S07.270) 

bitfu N : scorpion (S03.815) 

bi:f^a n : alms (—) 

bja:le N : dinner; meal (S05.410, S05.440) 

bod N : peel (of vegetable or fruit); skin (of 
animal) (S04.120) 

bodam v : spare (—) 
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boddi N : flower (a species planted as 
decoration) (S08.570) 

boi N : sibling (S02.456) 

boits N : younger sibling (S02.4562) 

boli N : language (S18.240) 

bonam v : go (S10.470) 

bonam fenam v : threaten (S18.440) 

boran N : luggage; sack (S09.99917) 

bori : much (—) 

borits N : butterfly (503.920) 

bof(u)tam v : forget (S17.320) 

bottal N : bottle (S23.5600) 

botuan N : purse (S06.99901) 

bout": very (—) 

b(nesn: kat^u (a wheat-like cereal) (—) 

britits N : lizard (S03.960) 

bube N : father's sister; 
mother-in-law (S02.522, S02.620, 
S02.621) 

bud(d) : Wednesday (S14.650) 

buka N : heart; liver (S04.440, S04.450) 

bukamp N : earthquake (S01.450) 

buma:ri N : disease (S04.8440) 

bumir nN : floor (S07.260) 

bumle N : strawberry (wild) (—) 

bunen N : sweater (—) 

bu:r N : butter (local) (S05.890) 

bura: bad (S16.720) 

bura:(a N : cat [M] (S03.620) 

bura:(i N : cat [F] (S03.620) 

burf N : brush (S06.920) 

burfuk n : divorce (S02.341) 

buruf N : comb (S06.910) 

bur: left (S12.420) 

buramv: leave; throw (S10.250, S10.490) 

bu(as N : old man (S02.461) 

burits N : old woman (S02.471) 

buf N : rope (S09.190) 

bufa fanam v : believe (S17.140) 

butkar N : ram (S03.260) 

bu:t N : boot; shoe (S06.510, S06.520) 

b'aneN: brother's son; nephew (S02.530) 

b(")rest : Thursday (S14.660) 

b(")utan n : ghost (S22.450) 

da : then (S24.99912) 

da:ba : perhaps (—) 

dabadze : anyhow (—) 

dabadzpetfa : then (S24.99912) 

dabja:m v : bury; press; squeeze (S04.780, 
S09.342, S09.343) 

dabode : then (S24.99912) 

dabre: then (S24.99912) 

da:da N : paternal grandfather (S02.460) 

da:dada:di N : paternal 
grandparents (S02.4711) 

daddu n : paternal grandfather (S02.460) 

dade : that much (—) 

da:di N : paternal grandmother (S02.470) 


da:duse da:di N : paternal 
grandparents (S02.4711) 

dagi N : threshhold (—) 

daftra N : office (—) 

dahi N : yoghurt (—) 

daiju N : sister (S02.450) 

da:ln : lentils (—) 

dalak : few (S13.170) 

dalats : less; today (—, S14.470) 

da:n N : donation; temper (—) 

danam [INTR] v : drop; fall (810.160, S10.230) 

danuf N : bow (S20.240) 

da:nan N : penalty; punishment (S21.370) 

daram N : religion (S22.110) 

dardin: tailor (S06.130) 

dariN : mat; rug (S09.770, S09.771) 

dart^i N : earth (S01.100) 

das: ten (S13.100) 

dat"is : correct; good (nature); 
sweet (S16.710, 516.730) 

daugaN: thread (S06.380) 

de: thus (—) 

deg N : sound (S15.440) 

dem v: give (S11.210) 

deodar N : cedrus deodara (tree) (S08.640) 

deog^arN : temple (S22.130) 

deorar N : temple (S22.130) 

der: one and a half (—) 

defan N : country; village; world (S19.110, 
S19.160, S01.100) 

di: near (S12.430) 

didd : there (S24.1000) 

dil N : heart; soul (S04.440) 

dili : Delhi (—) 

dilin : Delhi (—) 

dimaki : intelligent (—) 

disambar : December (—) 

dok - then (S24.99912) 

dorag N : pair; twin (S02.458) 

dostN : friend (S19.510) 

du: [3sc.pisT]; that (S02.930, S24.0800) 

dud : whatever (—) 

duda : second (S13.360) 

duga: : [3PL.DIst] (S02.960) 

duk"(e) n : disease; grief; misery (S04.8440) 

duk^e n : grief (S16.320) 

duk*is : sad; sick/ill (S04.840) 

duk"is n : disease; grief; misery (S04.8440, 
S16.320) 

du: N : dust (S01.213) 

duman N : smoke (S01.830) 

dumme N : fog (S01.740) 

dumsa N : gathering (large) (—) 

dunija: N : world (S01.100) 

dupan N : incense (—) 

dupa:ri n : lunch (505.430) 

duppe N : sun (S01.520) 

du:(r) : far (512.440) 


durane : far (S12.440) 

dufman N : enemy (S19.520) 

dutso : whatever (—) 

doanam v : come out; rise (of sun) (S10.210) 

doa:re n : balcony (—) 

doaregan N : room for firewood (—) 

d^alak: less (—) 

dara behad N : upper part of Malana (—) 

daran N : upper part of Malana (—) 

d^artN : floor (S07.260) 

daba: then (S24.99912) 

daban N : box; container; jar (—) 

dabua N : currency (S11.430) 

dag n : cliff (S01.222) 

daggis N : blacksmith (male member of 
traditional community) (S09.600) 

dagi N : blacksmith (traditional 
community) (S09.600) 

daktar n : physician (S04.870) 

dak” n : cliff (S01.222) 

da:lem v : measure (S12.540) 

da:nan N : penalty; punishment (S21.370) 

deb : left (512.420) 

dehi N : body (S04.110) 

de:k N : fence (S08.160) 

dera N : home, camping (S07.6500) 

dibrin N : pond; well (S01.330, S01.370) 

digtsa: N : pot (S05.260) 

diksa N : pot (S05.260) 

dinga : crooked (S12.740) 

dingas : crooked (S12.740) 

dodre N : beehive (S03.822) 

dog Nn: hill; mountain (S01.220) 

dolki N : drum (S18.720) 

du N : ground (e.g. football ground) (—) 

dub(b)em [INTR] v : drown; sink (S04.751, 
S10.330) 

dubja:m [TR] v : drown; sink (S10.330) 

dug N : bottom; deep (S12.340) 

dug : bottom; deep (S12.670) 

dugas n : bottom; deep (S12.340) 

dugas : bottom; deep (S12.670) 

dugas mal: shallow (S12.680) 

duram v : come out (—) 

dutam v : take out (S12.212) 

dza()b : right(1) (S12.410) 

Gab: now (S14.180) 

dza:(d) n : wheat (S08.430) 

dead(d)a : much (—) 

deaddu N : magic (S22.420) 

dza:de N : beam (S07.550) 

dezadzari n : earthquake (S01.450) 

dza:ga N : place (S12.110) 

cdagrifim fenam v : fight (S20.110) 

dzahadz n : plane (—) 

dza:K" N : beam (S07.550) 

dzala:0 N : diarrhoea (—) 

dza:m v : eat (S05.110) 
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œa:m N : food (S05.120) 

dza:midz [anam v : cook (S05.210) 

dann: life (S04.7410) 

œa(:)n N : gold (S09.640) 

dain N : gold; ornament (S06.710) 

da:nmamula: N : necklace (golden) (—) 

dap fanam v : pray (S22.170) 

dearka:ris : strong (S04.810) 

œa:rs N: spider (S03.818) 

dzaruri N : necessity; need (S17.450) 

dzaruri : necessary (—) 

carin : spider web (S03.819) 

datka sila: N : paddy (S08.1210) 

dats : fair (—) 

dza:ts N : spider (S03.818) 

dzaoa:n tfakts N : young man (S02.251) 

œeher N : poison (S04.890) 

diiban: please (—) 

dzikem [INTR] v : press (S09.342) 

cikja:m [TR] V : press (S09.342) 

dikke N : anger (S16.420) 

dzi:mi: N : soil (S01.212) 

deimida:(r) n : farmer (S08.110) 

œindagi n : life (S04.7410) 

dziu N : animal; living being (S03.110) 

dzodega: N : furrow (S08.212) 

dor N : fever (S04.841) 

dzo( N : dish (with lassi and wheat flour); 
shoe (—, S06.510) 

Goran: shoe (S06.510) 

dzo(am [INTR] V : get stuck (—) 

c@orin: pair (513.370) 

dzopja:m [TR] v : stick (—) 

dzóüpiN: pair (S13.370) 

dzuban n : barley (S08.440) 

dzunigas : difficult (S17.470) 

curr latam v : stretch (S09.320) 

dzura:b N : sock; stocking (S06.490) 

dzururi : essential (—) 

dz^a:: much (—) 

dsab N: rain (SO1.750) 

dsad N : forest; woods (S01.410) 

dzag N : jug; pitcher (S05.340) 

dzag(a fim v: dispute (—) 

dsairu N : stream (S01.360) 

dzaka kima N : temple (S22.130) 

dzaka pi:bu N : temple (S22.130) 

dgakka ranam v : push (S10.670) 

dzakt N : jacket (806.430) 

dsalamdin n : birthday (—) 

dzama:em v : yawn (S04.520) 

damais N : son-in-law (S02.630, S02.631) 

dsa:mgar N : molar tooth (S04.272) 

dsami:n N : soil (SO1.212) 

danan N : community hall (—) 

da:nvarN: animal (S03.110) 

dian N : god (S22.120) 

dain N : root (S08.540) 
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dsangal N : barren land; forest (S01.410) 

dsangali : wild (S16.99914) 

dzantf : physically weak; thin; 
weak (S04.820, S12.650) 

dsaru lonam v : call(1) (818.410) 

dgare n : day(2) (S14.4110) 

daten: sun (S01.520) 

dzava:n : young (S14.140) 

dzava:n tfimets N : young woman (S02.261) 

dzeft^an N : upper house in traditional Malana 
parliament (—) 

dgeftu(k) pra:d n : thumb (S04.342) 

dzeft"as n : elder; elected member of Kanashi 
village council; senior (S23.3200) 

det": senior (—) 

dzetfialga N : sweet potato, red (S08.910) 

dil N : lagoon; lake (S01.330, S01.341) 

dim [INTR] v : wash (S09.360) 

dind: alot (S13.150) 

dindije : much (—) 

dein : big (S12.550) 

dso : bottom; down; down south; this (—, 
S12.0300, S24.0700) 

dso N : bottom; down (S12.340) 

dog : warm (S15.851) 

dsohar n : deity (—) 

dojft'an N : moon (S01.530) 

dsugnu N : firefly (S03.910) 

dsula:ha N : weaver of nets (—) 

dsuma N : sausage (S05.630) 

dunam [INTR] v : break; split; tear (S09.260, 
S09.270) 

durin N : glacier (—) 

dsufan N : cloud (S01.730) 

dujt"a N : moon (S01.530) 

ei : four days after today (—) 

ek: one (S13.0100) 

ekfana bu:t N : shoe (modern 
sneaker) (S06.510) 

enak n : glasses; spectacles (S23.2400) 

ette : [1PLI] (S02.941) 

etfei : four days after tomorrow (—) 

fikri N : matter (—) 

gadda N : donkey (S03.460) 

ga:dgar N : carrot (S08.99910) 

ga;jekN : singer (—) 

galan N : speech (S18.222) 

galband N : muffler (—) 

gali n : street (narrow) (S23.3950) 

gallas N : eagle; vulture (S03.584, S03.586) 

ganam N : goiter; goitre (S04.842) 

ganda: dirty (515.880) 

ganta N : hour (S14.510) 

gant"an N : bell (—) 

gan N : ditch (S08.170) 

gana N : song (S23.6400) 

ganam v : build; pour; put (S09.350, 
S09.440, S12.120) 


ganja:m v : count (S13.107) 

ga:r N : tooth (S04.270) 

garariga: N : snores(PL) (—) 

gara(iga: ranam v : snore (S04.612) 

gari:b : poor (S11.520) 

garkas: heavy (S15.810) 

garmi n : summer; warm (weather) (S14.760) 

garmi : summer; warm (weather) (S15.851) 

garfim [MDL] V : puton (S06.110) 

ga:rts N : bow (S20.240) 

garts ratam v : bite (S04.580) 

Sat N : clock; watch (S14.530) 

gai N : bus; car (S23.1400, S23.1500) 

ga: ir N : bus; car; river (S01.360, S23.1400, 
S23.1500) 

gas N : cloth (S06.210) 

gasa N : dress (traditional for 
women) (S06.420) 

gafam v : wear (S06.99911) 

gata: loss (—) 

gatain N : watermill (—) 

gatas : narrow (S12.620) 

ga:tin: valley (S01.240) 

gatti N: pebble (S01.440) 

gavais N: witness (S21.230) 

gett"ar N : fireplace; oven; stove (S05.250, 
S07.310, S07.320) 

gida(N : jackal (—) 

gindiN : ball (S12.830) 

gisam v: sneeze (S04.540) 

gitan N : song (S23.6400) 

gitan lanam v : sing (S18.120) 

gjara: eleven (S13.101) 

glin N : barley beer (S05.930) 

goarfim [MDL] V : scrape (S05.480) 

gobi N : cauliflower (—) 

godinats pra:d N : toe (S04.380) 

godin N : foot; leg (S04.350, S04.370) 

go% N: grazing (—) 

gogun N : flower (a wild species, blue-white; 
people put this flower on their 
caps) (S08.570) 

gol: round (S12.810) 

golan N : neck; throat; way in (—, S04.280, 
S04.290) 

go(a N : ankle; horse; stallion (S03.410, 
S03.420, S04.371) 

goți N : mare (S03.440) 

got? N : grinding stone (—) 

goti n : finger (S04.340) 

gramm N : village (S19.160) 

grammar N : village (S19.160) 

groin N : eclipse (—) 

gu : [1sc] (S02.910) 

gud N: glue (S09.560) 

gud N: arm; hand (S04.310, S04.330) 

gudpa anam v : carry in hand (S10.612) 

gudpa dzura:bba: N : glove (S06.580) 


gugutN: pigeon (S03.594) 

gula:b u: N : rose (flower) (—) 

gula()sN : glass; tumbler (S09.740) 

guleN : apricot seed (dried) (—) 

guled fanam v : carve (S09.810) 

guli:fa N : carpet (S09.771) 

gu()n N : winter (S14.740) 

gunafim [mbt] V : stop (S14.280) 

gu:nd N : glue (S09.560) 

gundja:m v : knit; weave (S06.330, S09.750) 

gundu (ffarig) N : bird (a small species with a 
small crown on its head) (S03.581) 

gunge N: bark (of a dog) (—) 

gup"aN: cave (S01.280) 

gurN : mouthpiece of the god (S22.180) 

gurfu N : knot (S09.192) 

guru N : guru; teacher (S17.270) 

gururuga N: earthquake (S01.450) 

guru(uk N : thunder (S01.560) 

guska N : elbow (S04.320) 

gutnu:ga: N : wheel (S10.760) 

g(")ana n : flame (S01.820) 

g(")artam N : hammer (S09.490) 

g(")onam v : build structure from 
foundation (S09.440) 

g"undiN : bell (—) 

haddan N : bone (S04.160) 

haœa:r : thousand (S13.106) 

haid : and (S17.510) 

hakima N : traditional Malana parliament (—) 

hakkma N : traditional Malana 
parliament (—) 

hale : how? (S17.610) 

halg N : potato (S05.700) 

ham: where? (S17.660) 

handemv: walk (S10.450) 

handja:m v : walk (S10.450) 

hapta N : week (S14.610) 

hair N : necklace (S06.750) 

hara : blue; green (S15.670, S15.680) 

ha[ka:ts : light(1) (S15.820) 

haspata:l N : hospital (S23.2000) 

hat : who? (S17.680) 

ha:ti N : shop; store (S11.860) 

hatte : which? (S17.670) 

hatti n : elephant (S03.770) 

hed : again (S14.350) 

hedde : next; other (S24.1100, S24.1200) 

help” n : help (—) 

herana bontam v : hunt (S20.610) 

hetan N : hunting (—) 

hid : yesterday (S14.490) 

hik N : breast; chest (S04.400, S04.410) 

him(a)tN : courage (—) 

him(a)t : courageous (—) 

himd N : courage (—) 

himd : courageous (—) 

hi:p N : foreigner (—) 
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hipitf: after; last (S12.0100, S13.350) 

hiram v : burn(2) (S01.852) 

hiram fenam v : burn(1) (S01.851) 

hiran N : deer (S03.750) 

hisa N : portion; share (S13.230) 

hod N: bread (S05.510) 

hoi : yes (S17.550) 

ho()m N : bear (S03.730) 

hondes : back (—) 

hof N : consciousness; sense (—) 

hotfi ba(h)u N : younger sister (S02.455) 

hu()d3 N : cow (S03.230) 

hudza:r : thousand (513.106) 

hukka N : pipe (S08.691) 

hung N : snail (S03.940) 

id : one (S13.0100) 

id hadza:r : thousand (S13.106) 

itd hudga:r: thousand (S13.106) 

i:d fo : hundred (S13.105) 

idzat N : honor (—) 

ilna: N : eagle; vulture (S03.584, S03.586) 

ipidz: backwards; behind 
(spatial) (S12.0110) 

ipitf : backwards; behind (spatial) (S12.0110) 

itN : brick (S07.620) 

Tt^ N : brick (S07.620) 

ja: N : mother (S02.360) 

ja: kani N : stepmother (S02.720) 

ja:ba N : parents (S02.370) 

ja:xd N : remembrance (—) 

ja:d baram v : remember (S17.310) 

ja:dzt^i n : mother's sister (S02.521) 

ja:k N : yak (—) 

janagats : young (S14.140) 

jan N : bee; flea; fly; mosquito (S03.813, 
S03.820, S03.830, S03.832) 

jaras N : darkness (S01.620) 

ja:fba: N : parents (S02.370) 

jug : fresh; new (S14.130) 

jug marfan N : stranger (S19.550) 

junme N : mother-in-law (of a man); 
mother-in-law (of a woman) (S02.620, 
S02.621) 

jufk : old (S14.150) 

ka: Deel (S02.920) 

kadam N : step (—) 

kaddu N : pumpkin (S08.931) 

ka:dsu N : cashew (S08.99911) 

ka:g N : crow (S03.593) 

kagad N : paper (S18.560) 

kaka(i n : heart (S04.440) 

kak(i N : cucumber (—) 

kaktfos : rough(2) (S01.323) 

kam : less (—) 

kam N : shortage (—) 

ka:m N : clay; soil; work (S01.212, S09.120, 
S09.730) 

kamal u: N : lotus flower (S08.570) 
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ka:man N : work (S09.120) 

kamba[N : blanket (S07.422) 

kamra N : room (S07.210) 

kamran N : room (S07.210) 

kamt N : blanket (S07.422) 

kan : bastard; step- (—) 

kan N : curry sabzi (—) 

ka:n n : mustard leaves (green) (—) 

kanam v : bring (S10.620) 

kana:fi : Kanashi (—) 

kande N : collar (S06.450) 

kandgus : stingy (S11.540) 

kani N : canister (—) 

kanift"ag N : lower house in traditional 
Malana parliament (—) 

kanift"as : younger (—) 

kanift"as N : member of a lower class (—) 

kanka bala meradi : thank you! (S16.99903) 

kant N : comb (S06.910) 

ka:nța N : earring (S06.770) 

kantsu gula()s N : glass; tumbler (S09.740) 

kantfi N : scissors; shears (S09.240) 

ka:nun N : law (S21.110) 

kainas : blind; one-eyed (S04.970) 

kaino : blind; one-eyed (S04.970) 

kan N : rock; stone (S01.440) 

kapN: cup (S05.350) 

kapra N : cloth (S06.210) 

karN : star (S01.540) 

ka:r N : ax; axe; car (S09.250, S23.1400) 

karda:r N : temple treasurer (—) 

kardz N : heart; mind (S04.440) 

karela N : bitter gourd (—) 

kata fanam v : shout (518.130) 

kari N : noise; sound; voice (S15.440, 
$18.110) 

kay: horn; trumpet (S18.730) 

ka[ts"i N : spatula (—) 

kasurN: sin (—) 

kafmi ranam v : swear (S21.240) 

kat: together (—) 

katab N : book (S18.610) 

kata: N : story (—) 

kata:n N : flower (a wild species, red-white; 
people put this flower on their 
caps) (S08.570) 

katem v : cut (S09.220) 

katjarm v : cut (S09.220) 

katora N : bowl (S05.330) 

kat"a N : roof (wooden); shade against 
rain (S07.510) 

kat^e fanam v : gather (S12.210) 

ka:thi N : mountain; mountain pass; mountain 
top (501.220) 

ka:t^in N : mountain; mountain pass; 
mountain top; summit (S01.220, $12.330) 

kat^u N : kat^u (a wheat-like cereal) (—) 


katfas : raw; uncooked; unripe (S05.122, 
S05.124) 

katfas halga N : sweet potato, 
white (S08.910) 

katf" N : underwear (—) 

katfar n : mule (S03.460) 

katf"ua n : turtle (S03.980) 

keb N : needle(1) (S06.360) 

kebbikebbi : often; sometimes (S14.320, 
514.330) 

kebigas : sometimes (S14.330) 

kenam [1/20] v : give (S11.210) 

ke(a N : banana (S08.840) 

kesaran N : yolk (S05.971) 

kesk'ata N : armpit (S04.312) 

ketali N : kettle (S05.270) 

ketsi:: alone (S13.3310) 

ki: [2PL] (S02.950) 

kilo N : kilogram (—) 

kilomitar N : kilometer (—) 

kilti N : basket carried on the back (S09.760) 

kim N : home; house (traditional) (S07.120) 

kim fanam v : build (S09.440) 

kina:ra N : shore (S01.270) 

kinare N : side (S12.360) 

kirjakaram N : death ceremony (—) 

kifiœ : domesticated (—) 

kifti N : boat (S10.830) 

kita:b N : book (S18.610) 

kitfan N : kitchen (—) 

kobel N : cable (—) 

kod N : cow dung; pot to measure cereal, flour 
etc (S05.260, S08.99918) 

kodra N : roti made with kathu 
flour (S05.510) 

koi: some (513.181) 

koile N : charcoal (S01.890) 

kojlag N : embers (S01.841) 

konen : corner; edge (S12.353, S12.760) 

kopi N : coffee (S23.9100) 

kora N : tax (S11.690) 

koraije: right away (—) 

koran N : tax (S11.690) 

kofif fanam v : try (S17.480) 

kotja:m v : dig (S08.220) 

ko:t N : coat (S06.430) 

kotan N : room for storing god Jamlu's 
musical instruments which are played by 
SCs (e.g drums) (—) 

kra: N : body hair; head hair (S04.140, 
S04.144) 

krabam v : cry (S16.370) 

kra:n N : brain (as food) (S04.203) 

kri N : earlobe (S04.221) 

kruk : salty (S15.360) 

kubaleke : late (S14.170) 

kuba:r: in; inside (S12.0120) 

kuba:r pifim v : enter (S10.570) 


kubeka : stingy (S11.540) 

kubo:r: inside (—) 

kuda:ti N : spade (S08.240) 

kui N : dog (S03.610) 

kukar N : pressure cooker (—) 

kukaran N : chicken; cock; rooster (S03.520, 
S03.550) 

kukuroka tf"à n : chicken (S03.550) 

kukuroka tfan N : chicken (S03.550) 

kulam v : beat; thrash (S09.210) 

kula:r N : breakfast (S05.420) 

kultandza N : people of Kullu (—) 

kum n : pillow (S07.421) 

kumdor : weak (S04.820) 

kunaga N : nape of the neck (S04.281) 

kuna:fi : Kanashi (—) 

kundi N : pot (S05.260) 

kungi N : key (S07.240) 

kura:vas ranam v : hire (S11.770) 

kursi N : chair (S07.430) 

kurti N : shirt (S06.440) 

ku:(ir N : spring; well (S01.370) 

kupmani N : daughter-in-law (S02.640, 
S02.641) 

kusur N : blame (S16.780) 

kusur fanam v : blame (—) 

kuta:b N : book (S18.610) 

kutta N : dog (S03.610) 

kutti N : dog, female (S03.610) 

kutff'a N : dog (S03.610) 

káni gót"its n : finger (S04.340) 

k"a()kag N : mouth (S04.240) 

k^amba n : pillar (S07.560) 

k"a:na N : food (S05.120) 

k"anam v : shiver (S04.680) 

kand N : sugar (S05.850) 

k^anaga: hafim [INTR] V : cook (S05.210) 

k^anaga: fanam v : cook (S05.210) 

k^apam v : buy (S11.810) 

ktanemv: cough (S04.530) 

k^aram v : spend (—) 

k^are : very (—) 

k^argof N : hare; rabbit (S03.614, S03.8630) 

k^artsul N : ladle; spoon (S05.370) 

kara atfim v : stand (S12.150) 

k^asN : lamb; sheep (S03.250, S03.290) 

k"asats : honest (—) 

kat n : hole; injury (512.850) 

k^"ata ganam v : bore (a hole) (S09.460) 

k^ataga: n : nostril (S04.231) 

k^a:ts N : lamb (S03.290) 

k^ilazm v : feed (—) 

k"ili N : neck (S04.280) 

Kiran N : milk (505.860) 

k'iri "ate N : mushroom (a wild 
species) (S08.980) 

k^isar N : pocket (S06.610) 

k^issa N : pocket (S06.610) 
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k"itsja:m v : pull (S09.330) 
k"o n : belt (traditional); 
threshing-floor (S06.570, S08.350) 
ko: N : waist (S04.462) 
k"obba N : snowshoe (S06.9800) 
k^o(l N : court; yard (S07.150) 
k^oldu N : hide; skin (S04.120) 
kort n : footprint (S04.374) 
k^ora atfim v : be flooded (—) 
k^oram v : snatch (—) 
k"ofori bu:t N : shoe (rubber, worn by 
women) (S06.510) 
k"otarN : kitchen (S07.170) 
k"rok n : fir (S08.650) 
k^ud N : animal shelter; cellar (—) 
k'udag N : animal shelter; cellar (—) 
k^ue : why? (S17.690) 
k"uiN : blood (S04.150) 
k^uigopigol N : rainbow (S01.590) 
k^uk"uti n : dagger (—) 
k^ulam v : open; peel (S05.460) 
k^ulam [TR] V : open (S12.240) 
k"ulas : wide (S12.610) 
k^ulatf N : hall (—) 
k^ulem [INTR] v : open (S12.240) 
k^ulfig N : bruise (S04.852) 
k^ulfim v : tan (S07.6700) 
k^ulfim [MDL] V : open (S12.240) 
k"ults n : leather (of goat) (S06.290) 
k^u:nis N : murderer (—) 
k"urke N : wrist (S04.321) 
k^urag N : cattleshed (S07.130) 
k"ufi : happy; merry (—) 
k"ufi N : celebration; happiness (—) 
k^ufiga: dem v : smile (S16.251) 
k^utam v: sweep (S09.370) 
k"utani N : hip (of domesticated 
animal) (S04.463) 
k"uteni N : bottom (S12.340) 
k^utu N : penis (S04.492) 
lage: for (—) 
laje N : day; daytime; lunch; 
midday (S05.430, S14.410, S14.450) 
lal: red (S15.660) 
lala n : merchant (S11.840) 
lalan N : drool (—) 
laltfi: greedy (S16.830) 
lamv: find (S11.320) 
lamas : long; tall ($12.570, S12.580) 
la:mfim [MDL] v : find; pitch (—, $11.320) 
lanamv: do; make (S09.110, S09.1110) 
lan N : cow (S03.230) 
lan k"aga: n : cattle (S03.200) 
langijaim v : cross (—) 
lanok*a: k"as N : cattle (S03.200) 
laptaN : garment (S06.120) 
la:r N : rice (uncooked) (S08.480) 
larin : wave (S01.350) 
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lartfis muruk : greedy (S16.830) 

lati n : wife (S02.320) 

lasan N : garlic (—) 

latas ranam v : kick (S10.431) 

latam v: hangup (S09.341) 

latpat(a) N : garment (S06.120) 

latpata potf N : tailor (S06.130) 

latpatja:m v : wrap (in cloth) (S10.140) 

la:tu N : bulb (of a lamp) (—) 

lat^as : mute (S04.960) 

len: tongue (S04.260) 

leb(a N : bark; eggshell (S08.750) 

lebra k"ulam v: skin (S09.290) 

lemam v : lick (S04.590) 

lentern N : house (modern) (S07.120) 

leptup" N : spit (—) 

letun : spit (—) 

letu buram v : spit (S04.560) 

letpetjem v : crawl (S10.410) 

lik"ja:m [TR] v : write (S18.510) 

lim N : pine (S08.640) 

lindis N : braid; plait (S06.921) 

lindis fan-am v : braid; plait (S09.750) 

lipur N : air; wind (S01.720) 

lif N: egg (S05.970) 

lo: here (S24.0900) 

lon: zodiac sign (—) 

lo baram v : come back (S10.481) 

lodgon : right(1) (S12.410) 

lok N : non-Kanashi person; people; 
person (S02.100, S19.210) 

lokas N : non-Kanashi person; people; 
person (S02.100, S19.210) 

lonam v : say; speak; talk; tell (518.210, 
S18.220, S18.221) 

lotitom n : walking stick (S19.250) 

lotitua n : walking stick (S19.250) 

lofito N : fine (S21.380) 

lotn : banknote (S11.430) 

louk N : jump (—) 

lugti N : rice beer (S05.930) 

luk n : itch (SO4.854) 

lup"a N : dish (with rice and seljara) (—) 

lut N : loot (—) 

madras N : man (S02.210) 

mada: mute (S04.960) 

madaN : pleasure (—) 

madza:r N : tenant (—) 

madzar N : between; middle (S12.370) 

magarmatí" n : alligator; crocodile (S03.970) 

ma:gas: expensive (S11.880) 

mahina N : month (S14.710) 

mai: no; not (S17.560, S24.0600) 

mai lonam v : forbid (S18.380) 

mai mullam v : refuse (S18.370) 

maja:m v : celebrate (—) 

ma:je- v: [NEG.BE/EXIST] (S24.0100) 

makk^an N : butter; ghee (S05.890) 


ma:la N : property (S11.99904) 

ma:ma: N : father-in-law; mother's 
brother (S02.511, S02.610, S02.611) 

ma:mi: N : maternal uncle's wife (—) 

ma:mug N : breast (S04.410) 

man N : desire; heart; soul (S04.440) 

mand : dirty (S15.880) 

mandir N : temple (S22.130) 

manu N : nipple; teat (S04.412) 

ma:n N : demand; request (—) 

mangal : Tuesday (S14.640) 

ma:p funim v : forgive (S16.690) 

ma:p^iN : apology (—) 

ma(:)r N : ghee (local) (S05.890) 

marhan N : guesthouse (traditional) (—) 

ma:[(a : bad; wrong (S16.720, S16.740) 

marjan N : man (S02.210) 

masa:la N : spices (—) 

massi N : mother's sister (S02.521) 

ma:star N : teacher (S17.270) 

masuri da:( N : lentils (Indian brown) (—) 

mat fanam v : help (S19.580) 

matta N : forehead (S04.205) 

matarN: pea (S08.99937) 

ma:ts N : kid (of goat) (S03.380) 

matsis N : fish (S03.650) 

matslis : lazy (S04.920) 

mailt n : fish (S03.650) 

medda n : flour (refined) (S05.550) 

medkas N : frog (S03.950) 

mehendi N : henna (—) 

melt N : buffalo (S03.9170) 

mevasin: drink (S05.900) 

mi N : man (S02.210) 

mi: N : fire (S01.810) 

mi: piam v : extinguish (S01.861) 

(mi:) sutam v : light (S01.860) 

mi: fanam v : light (S01.860) 

mig N : eye (S04.210) 

mijak n : yak(F) (—) 

mijan N : firefly (S03.910) 

milam v : shake (S10.260) 

milem v : intermingle; join; meet (S19.650) 

milefim [MDL] v : meet (S19.650) 

milja:m [TR] V : meet; mix (S19.650) 

millem v : find; get; intermingle; join; meet; 
stir (S05.490, S11.160, S11.320, S19.650) 

mingam v ` swallow (S05.181) 

mistri: N : carpenter; sculptor (S09.430, 
S09.820) 

mistrits N : mason (S07.610) 

mita:r N : friend (S19.510) 

mitar(a) N : friend (S19.510) 

mittika tel N : kerosene (—) 

mit"a N : candy; sweets (S23.5650) 

mm : female(2) (S03.130) 

mo N : people (S19.210) 

mobajl N : mobile telephone (S23.1200) 


mobajlan N : mobile telephone (S23.1200) 
modgon N : between; middle (S12.370) 
mog N : birdseed (S08.311) 
moit : otherwise (—) 
molar) N : cow dung (S08.99918) 
mombatti N : candle (S07.460) 
monon N : temple (S22.130) 
mord N : gentleman (—) 
moroțja:m v : bend; squeeze (S09.140, 
S09.343) 
mosam N : weather (S01.780) 
motas : fat; thick (S12.630) 
mud: yesterday (S14.490) 
mudam N : beehive (S03.822) 
mude n : head of goat; sheep meat (—) 
mujan ri:d : two days before yesterday (—) 
mukadma N : court case (—) 
mukrem v : deny (S18.340) 
mu()l n : silver (S09.650) 
mulan N : cost; price (S11.870) 
muli N : radish (—) 
mu:m N : beeswax (S03.821) 
mundaj[i N : ring (S06.730) 
munuk N : human; man; person (S02.100, 
S02.210) 
mungp^ali n : peanut (—) 
murga: N : cock; rooster (S03.520) 
murgi: N : hen (S03.540) 
musalman N : muslim (S22.99909) 
mufi:n N : machine (S23.1900) 
mujkil : difficult (S17.470) 
mujftur N : rat (in fields) (S03.630) 
mutufa N : mushroom (a wild 
species) (S08.980) 
muts” N : mustache (—) 
na : five (S13.0500) 
na:b : tomorrow (S14.480) 
nada: innocent (S21.360) 
nafaN : profit (—) 
nagadi N : coin (S11.440) 
naga:ra N : drum (S18.720) 
naga[ija : poor (S11.520) 
na:ges N : cobra snake (S03.850) 
na:hi : four days after tomorrow (—) 
najin N : ocean; river (S01.329, S01.360) 
nakdgab n : drizzle (S01.750) 
nakfaN: map (—) 
na:la n : riverlet; stream (S01.360) 
na:lan N : riverlet; stream (S01.360) 
nali: last year (—) 
natlin N : chimney (S07.330) 
nalka N : water faucet (—) 
naim N : name (S18.280) 
na:man N : name (518.280) 
na: mi : even; ever (—) 
na:na: N : maternal grandfather (S02.460) 
na:na:na:ni: N : maternal 
grandparents (S02.4711) 
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nandris : before (S12.0400) 

na:ni:N : maternal grandmother (S02.470) 

nanta: naked (S04.990) 

nao : nine (S13.0900) 

nark : bad; evil; hell; sorrow (S16.720) 

nark N : bad; evil; hell; sorrow (S22.320) 

nataN: arm (S04.310) 

narija: strong (S04.810) 

nacuk" n : navel (S04.430) 

nafim v : rest; sit; stay (S04.912, S07.110, 
$09.99931, S12.130) 

na:[a N : relative; relatives (—, S02.810) 

nedan N : shore (S01.270) 

neije: like that (—) 

nem v : be; exist (S24.0100) 

neneije : there also (—) 

nenk: thus (—) 

necan : near (S12.430) 

nesiki : whatever (—) 

neskan N : good weather (—) 

netat : if (S17.530) 

ni: [1PLE] (502.942) 

nibja:m [TR] v: finish (S14.270) 

nid: here (S24.0900) 

nidza : twenty (S13.104) 

nim N : neem tree (Azadirachta indica) (—) 

nimbuN: lime (—) 

nif: two (S13.0200) 

nif p'eraga: : twice; two times (S13.380) 

nif"as : low (S12.320) 

nien : under (S12.0700) 

njo: there (S24.1000) 

njuts N : day before yesterday (S14.491) 

nokar N : servant (S19.430) 

nokri N : service (—) 

nonda: so many (S13.150) 

no:tfas : front(side) (S12.0410) 

noval N : mongoose (—) 

nu: [3sc.PRox]; this (S02.930, S24.0700) 

nu: : oh (—) 

nubari N : cloth-stand (—) 

nuga: : [3PL.PROX] (S02.960) 

nuka tf"ets fi:k N : widower (S02.770) 

nusa:li N : scar (S04.858) 

nija N : chopper (traditional) (—) 

na : five (S13.0500) 

nad : from (—) 

odsim v : play (S16.260) 

om N : mountain pass; path; way (S10.720) 

ofan N : dew (S01.640) 

Da: on (—) 

padran N : plain (S01.230) 

padras N : plain (S01.230) 

padre N : plain (S01.230) 

pag N : ox (S03.220) 

pagal: eccentric; idiot (817.230) 

pagrin N : turban (S06.550) 

paha:[N : cliff; hill (S01.220, S01.222) 
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Dall : two days after tomorrow (—) 

pajp N : pipe (S08.691) 

pakets : cooked; ripe (S05.121, S05.123) 

pakres N : people (S19.210) 

pak"in n : feather; wing (S04.392) 

pala N : dew, frozen (S01.640) 

palag n : bed (S07.420) 

palan : hollow (—) 

palang N : bed (S07.420) 

paltem [INTR] v : turn (around) (S10.120, 
S10.130) 

paltja:m [TR] v : turn (around) (S10.120, 
S10.130) 

pain N : threshing stone; 
threshing-floor (S01.440, S08.350) 

pandra : fifteen (S13.103) 

pananaN: guest (S19.560) 

panana dzaram v : invite (S19.5650) 

par N: branch (S08.550) 

parda N : curtain (—) 

pardefan N : foreign country (—) 

parijar N : transhumance; winter 
migration (—) 

parsed N : perspiration; sweat (—) 

parsed doanam v : perspire (S04.550) 

pa[a;j N : frost (—) 

parem [INTR] v : read; study; teach (S17.242, 
S17.250, S18.520) 

parets ts^akts N : pupil (S17.260) 

pa["ja:m [TR] V : read; study; teach (S17.242, 
S17.250, S18.520) 

pasandN: liking (—) 

pafidz: cooked (S05.121) 

pafu N: livestock (S03.150) 

pata N : knowledge (—) 

pata: N : pot (S05.260) 

patti n : leaf (S08.560) 

patN : threshing stone (S01.440) 

pa: N : roof (stone/slate) (S07.510) 

patakja:m v : split (S09.270) 

pa:ti N : floor; room (S07.210, S07.260) 

patti n : razor (S06.930) 

pattu N : shawl (—) 

patta N : bracelet (traditional) (S06.740) 

pa:ts N : grandchild (S02.5000) 

pátf: five (513.0500) 

patfaka ba:dzi N : dish (with dried kat^u 
leaves) (—) 

patfan N : leaf (S08.560) 

patfeja:m [TR] V : digest (—) 

patf'ir N : assembly (—) 

pa:una N : guest (S19.560) 

pedal: on foot (—) 

peg N: broom (S09.380) 

peim v: kiss (S16.290) 

pek N : broom (S09.380) 

pela: earlier; first (812.0400, S13.340) 

penN: pen (518.570) 


pentN: trousers (S06.480) 

peti N : belt (S06.570) 

pi: also (—) 

Die: orange; yellow (S15.690) 

pilija N : jaundice (—) 

pille N : calf of the leg (S04.352) 

pim v : lose (S11.330) 

pindzra N : cage; trap (S20.640) 

pin N : cheek (S04.201) 

piple N : button (S06.620) 

pipli N : chilli (red); pepper (S05.820, 
S05.821) 

pipti N : chilli (red); pepper (S05.820, 
S05.821) 

pitalN : brass (—) 

pitan N : door; doorpost (S07.220, S07.221) 

piti N : tear (S16.380) 

pit"as n : flour (S05.550) 

pits N : starch (—) 

pitsuga N : pin (traditional for 
women) (S06.630) 

pitfim v : keep; put (S11.170) 

pja:dz N : onion (S08.99935) 

plen : fill (—) 

pod N : ash; dandruff (S01.840, S04.146) 

polak : strong (S04.810) 

polak n : tree trunk (S08.730) 

poldar N : rajma (dish with red kidney 
beans) (—) 

pom N : snow (S01.760) 

pompircin N : snowball (—) 

ponukes N : guest (S19.560) 

pon N: straw shoe (S06.510) 

ponam v : sew (S06.350) 

ponukes N : guest (S19.560) 

pof(e) N : bedding (—) 

pofmuk" N : bedspread; mat (to sit 
on) (S09.770) 

pot"jaim v : bury (S04.780) 

potan N : belly; stomach (S04.4310, 
S04.460) 

poto N : fruit; vegetable (S05.650, S05.710) 

pra:d N : finger; toe (S04.340, S04.380) 

prada:n N : chieftain (S19.240) 

pra:dan N : finger; toe (S04.340, S04.380) 

pragu N : rhododendron (—) 

prafa N : rib (S04.162) 

preg N : nail (S09.500) 

prek"ja:m [TR] V : taste (S15.310) 

prisin N : pencil (S09.99915) 

prit"vi N : earth; world (S01.100) 

pu : four (S13.0400) 

pudzdza:ra N : priest (S22.180) 

pudsa N : prayer; worship (—) 

pudsari N : priest (S22.180) 

püi N : cat (S03.620) 

pulet N: plate (S05.320) 

punir N : panir (S05.880) 


pur N : flea (S03.813) 

purts N : police (23.3300) 

pufam v: sow (S08.310) 

putf" n : tail (S04.180) 

putf^ar N : tail (S04.180) 

p"a:g badgu n : half sleeve (—) 

paindza n : tail (S04.180) 

pak: short; small; young (S12.560, $12.590, 
$14.140) 

přak bau n : younger brother (S02.445) 

p^akuts dalin N : plant (S08.530) 

pakut{: short; small; young (S12.560, 
$12.590, S14.140) 

p"akutf bats n : younger brother (S02.445) 

p^ak(utf) rindz N : younger sister (S02.455) 

palun N : beeswax (S03.821) 

p'arN: shoulder (S04.300) 

p^arf N : floor (507.260) 

p'asal N : harvest (S08.410) 

p'asam v : vomit (S04.570) 

pasti N : vomit (—) 

p'eltam v : spread out (S09.340) 

peta paem v : lie down (S12.140) 

petto : left (S12.420) 

p'igolpigol N : rainbow (S01.590) 

pikjaxm v : throw (S10.250) 

pil N : snail without shell (S03.940) 

pilam N : film; movie (S23.6200) 

pili gage N : snail with shell (S03.940) 

pine n : footsole; heel; sole of 
foot (S04.372, S04.374) 

p"oalN: herdsman (S03.180) 

p'ogN: bed (S07.420) 

p"olan N : fruit (S05.710) 

pon N : telephone (S23.1200) 

p"oftare n : flower (a wild species, 
blue-white) (S08.570) 

p^otfim v : flee (S10.510) 

p"rajbin n : frying pan; pan (S05.280) 

p'ram v: knead (S05.540) 

p^rut N : fruit (S05.710) 

p'u lanam v : blow (S10.380) 

puktam v : cover (S12.260) 

p"ul N : flower; rice (cooked) (S08.480, 
S08.570) 

pulgobbi n : cauliflower (—) 

p"unam [INTR] v : drop; fall (S10.160, 
S10.230) 

puraggi n : foreigner (—) 

p"urigijaim v : fold (S09.150) 

puts N : mouse; rat (in house) (S03.630) 

ra: N : calf (S03.240) 

ra deo N : Kanashi community (—) 

ra:d N : bull; ox (S03.210, S03.220) 

ra:dgsa N : king (S19.320) 

ra:g : blue; green (S15.670, S15.680) 
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rain N: bee (wild, large in size, and their 
honey is considered bad by the locals and 
not consumed by them) (S03.820) 

raitomue N: beehive (S03.822) 

raks N : ghost (S22.450) 

ra:lam v : plough; plow (S08.210) 

randi N : widow (S02.760) 

raini N : queen (S19.330) 

rangotunas : round (S12.810) 

ranam v : stab (=give) (S09.223) 

ranam [NoN-1/20] v: give (S11.210) 

rar N : horse; mountain top; 
summit (S03.410, S12.330) 

ra: N : horse (S03.410) 

rang N : color; paint (S09.880, S15.610) 

rangja:m v : dye; paint (806.390, S09.890) 

ra: ganam v : fry; roast (S05.230) 

rask N : edge (S12.353) 

rafim v : injure (S11.280) 

rafug N : sore; wound (S04.850) 

rait N : night (S14.420) 

ra:tir N : night (S14.420) 

ratam v : beat; hit; strike (S09.210) 

ra:[^i : delicious (—) 

raunda N : stepson (S02.730) 

raundi N : stepdaughter (S02.740) 

rel N : train (S23.1550) 

renam v : sell (S11.820) 

ret N : sand (S01.215) 

re:tin N : sand (S01.215) 

rid N : day before yesterday (S14.491) 

rig N : body louse; head louse (S03.811, 
S03.8112) 

ri(g) N : glacier (—) 

rigi:n : above; on; upper (—, S12.0810) 

rikts N : nit (S03.812) 

rinig N : snake; worm (S03.840, S03.850) 

rin N : loan (S11.640) 

rin unam v : borrow (S11.620) 

rin : top; up (S12.0800) 

rin N : top; up (S12.330) 

rin bonam v : go up (S10.471) 

rindz N : sister (S02.450) 

rindzjurdz N : sibling (S02.456) 

ritfim v : ask(1) (S18.310) 

rina:dz N : custom; tradition (S19.610) 

ro:d N : ear (S04.220) 

rodije N : radio (S23.1000) 

rod : always; daily; every day (S14.310) 

rohem v : grow (S12.530) 

roja:m v : grow; raise (S08.99962) 

rok: black; dark-skinned (S15.650) 

rokda:l N : black lentil (—) 

rokja:m [TR] V : cease; stop (S14.280) 

rok[^a N : roof (S07.510) 

rokt"an N : roof (S07.510) 

romi N : day after tomorrow (S14.481) 

ron N : iron (S09.670) 
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rofni N : brightness; light (arctic) (—) 

rofutf N : injury (—) 

ro[^ : brave (S16.520) 

ro[^as : brave (S16.520) 

rote N : bread; chapati (S05.510) 

rooam v : plant (S08.531) 

ru:d N : horn (S04.170) 

rudin N : rock (S01.440) 

rudzai n : quilt (S07.422) 

rudzult N : result (—) 

rukem [INTR] V : cease; stop (S14.280) 

(igi:nnafin N : upper house (—) 

sab : all (S13.140) 

sada: always (S14.310) 

sadran N : autumn; fall (S14.770) 

sadzara : fresh (—) 

sahi: true (S16.660) 

sa: N : year (S14.730) 

sa:lar N : year (S14.730) 

salgam N : turnip (S08.99952) 

sa:mana : in front of (S12.0410) 

samdzem [INTR] v : understand (S17.160) 

samdja:m [TR] v : understand (S17.160) 

sa:mna : in front (—) 

sa:mnas : flat; straight (S12.710, S12.730) 

samudra N : ocean; sea (S01.320, $01.329) 

samudrar N : ocean; sea (S01.320, S01.329) 

samudri gahad N : ship (S10.810) 

sanam v : cultivate; kill (S04.760, S08.150) 

sanperN: snake man (—) 

sansa:r N : world (S01.100) 

santra N : orange (S08.99936) 

san: with (S24.0400) 

sangisN: friend (S19.510) 

sapN: snake (S03.850) 

sar: awake (—) 

sara N : custom (S19.610) 

saran N : lower part of Malana (—) 

sardan N : winter (S14.740) 

sardi: cold (S15.860) 

sa:re : all (513.140) 

sargan N : sky (S01.510) 

sarga(n) N : weather (S01.780) 

sarfim v: wakeup (S04.630) 

sart"as n : flower (a species cultivated in 
flowerpots, yellow-orange) (S08.570) 

sare N : plus half (in numerals) (S13.240) 

sastas : cheap (S11.890) 

sa:su N : mother-in-law (of a man); 
mother-in-law (of a woman) (S02.620, 
S02.621) 

sa:susa:uri: N : parents-in-law (S02.6220) 

sat: seven (S13.0700) 

sati:|N : steel (—) 

sauda N : candy; sweets (S23.5650) 

saura behad N : lower part of Malana (—) 


sauri N : mother-in-law (of a man); 
mother-in-law (of a woman) (S02.620, 
S02.621) 

seb N: apple (S08.99905) 

sejleN: goat hair (—) 

sela n: mat (S09.770) 

seljara N : Sesame seeds (—) 

seon : apple (S08.99905) 

sesam V : know; recognize (S17.170) 

set: rich (S11.510) 

sev N: apple (S08.99905) 

sidda : straight (S12.730) 

sik"ja:m [TR] V : learn (S17.240) 

sik"jem [INTR] v : learn (S17.240) 

sima N : border (—) 

simit N : cement (—) 

sipahi N : soldier (S20.170) 

sipahis N : soldier (S20.170) 

sirãō N : artery; vein (SO4.151) 

sirkar N : government (S23.3000) 

sitem [INTR] v : cook (S05.210) 

sitjaim [TR] V : cook (S05.210) 

SO: N : earth; mainland (S01.260) 

soar: Monday (S14.630) 

som N : morning (S14.440) 

som dzifaN : dawn (S14.430) 

som kula:r N : breakfast (S05.420) 

songus : beside; near (S12.0200) 

sõts N : place (S12.110) 

sotfem v : think(1) (S17.130) 

stop N : stove (S07.320) 

suaN: injection (S23.2300) 

suárar : Monday (S14.630) 

suafim v : destroy (S11.270) 

subu:n N : soap (S06.950) 

sudiN: semolina (—) 

suin : needle(1) (S06.360) 

sukul n : school (S17.280) 

suk” N : happiness; peace (S20.140) 

sulus : slow (S14.220) 

sulus lonam v : whisper (S18.150) 

sulus fanam v : be late (S14.240) 

sum [TR] V : bathe (S04.690) 

suma:n N : thing (S11.180) 

supen N : suspension bridge (—) 

supnaN: dream (—) 

supna: baramv: dream (S04.620) 

su: N : pig; swine (S03.350) 

sura:b N : alcohol; fermented drink (S05.940) 

surad3N: sun (S01.520) 

surg : sour (S15.380) 

surgit N : cigarette (S23.5900) 

surgit tunam v : smoke (S08.690) 

su:ru N : pig; swine (S03.350) 

sust : lazy (S04.920) 

sufim [MDL] V : bathe (S04.690) 

suttsai : truth (S16.660) 

sutton N : trousers (S06.480) 


sutfai : truth (S16.660) 

soarg N : heaven (S22.310) 

fa N : hide; skin (S04.120) 

Ja: qdunam v : breathe (S04.510) 

fabti N : meat (S05.610) 

Jag: empty (S13.220) 

fain N : lock (S07.230) 

Jak fanam v : suspect (S17.440) 

fakalN : face (S04.204) 

Jakk n : doubt (S17.430) 

fakras N : calf [m] (S03.240) 

fa: N : summer (S14.760) 

faint: calm (S01.322) 

fantida:r : innocent (S21.360) 

fa:nam v : do; make (S09.110, S09.1110) 

Janan : ice (S01.770) 

fan N: branch (S08.550) 

fangle N : chain (S09.180) 

Japon: abuse (—) 

fapoga: lonam v: scold (S18.390) 

Jarun : hail (—) 

fatak N : road (S10.710) 

fa:xug N : fox (S03.740) 

fatarja:m v : smear (S09.99936) 

Jatan tsa:hib N : assistant commissioner (—) 

[eher N: town (S19.150) 

fe()l N : medicine (S04.880) 

Jel fanam v : cure (S04.860) 

fenam v : send (S10.630) 

Jenin: house in the fields (S07.130) 

fep N : foam (S01.324) 

fer N: leopard; tiger (S03.99942) 

Té matfan N : corpse (S04.770) 

fik: corpse; dead (S04.7501) 

[iK N : corpse; dead (S04.770) 

fika:xr n : hunting (—) 

fikran n : calf [F] (S03.240) 

filan N : shade; shadow (S01.630) 

fim v : die (S04.750) 

fin N : firewood; wood (S01.430, S01.880) 

fin N : horn (S04.170) 

fin da()lig N : tree branch (S08.550) 

Jon: field; orchard (S08.120) 

Jo: hundred (S13.105) 

fobil : delicious; good; lovely (S16.710, 
S16.810) 

Jobi:l ma:j : ugly (516.820) 

fobilas : delicious; good; lovely (S16.710, 
S16.810) 

Jokkura N : orphan (S02.750) 

Jokkuran N : orphan (S02.750) 

Jokk"em v : be thirsty (S05.150) 

Jonn : belly (S04.4310) 

fon : down (S12.0300) 

Jonnu bonam v: go down (S10.473) 

foras N : father-in-law (of a man); 
father-in-law (of a woman) (S02.610, 
S02.611) 
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fores N: father-in-law (of a man); 
father-in-law (of a woman) (S02.610, 
S02.611) 

[oru N : son (S02.410) 

fukaf: dry; thirsty (S15.840) 

Jukkar : Friday (S14.670) 

Julakuton N : stomach ache (—) 

fu(Jm : three (S13.0300) 

[um p"eriga: : three times (S13.440) 

Jumin kuin ba:d : three days after (—) 

Ju:min poien ba:d : four days after (—) 

funitfare : Saturday (S14.680) 

Jupan : flail; threshing stick (—) 

furu N : beginning (S14.2510) 

Juru fanam v : begin (S14.250) 

Jurun N : beginning (S14.2510) 

Jurunats : first (S13.340) 

foafi : bad (S16.720) 

Joi fanam v : whistle (S18.170) 

tan: nose (S04.230) 

tabo : then (S24.99912) 

tabru N : hammer (S09.490) 

tada : how many (S17.630) 

tadza: fresh (—) 

ta:g N : pus (S04.857) 

tain N : purpose (—) 

tak: until (—) 

tak^uts N : nose (S04.230) 

talan N : footsole; palm of the hand (S04.331, 
S04.374) 

tala:o N : lake (S01.330) 

talja:m [TR] V : move (510.110) 

taljem v: move (S10.110) 

talva:r N : sword (S20.270) 

tam v: have; keep (S11.110, S11.170) 

tama:fa N : festival (—) 

tamba:ku N : tobacco (S08.680) 

tambu n : tent (S07.140) 

tamti n : snot (—) 

tandura:d pajp N : chimney (S07.330) 

tan N : bother (—) 

tanam v : look; watch (S15.520) 

tandza N : people (S19.210) 

tans: from (—) 

tanfim [MDL] V : look; watch (S15.520) 

taoli N : towel (S06.820) 

ta:r N : wire (—) 

ta:rik N : date (calendar) (—) 

tarkol N : charcoal (S01.890) 

tarva:r N : sword (S20.270) 

taxi N : lock; padlock (S07.230, S07.2320) 

tasma N : shoelace (—) 

ta()tam v: hide (S12.270) 

tavada: N : nostril (S04.231) 

teg : big; older (S12.550) 

teg bau N : older brother (S02.444) 

teg rindz N : older sister (S02.454) 

tegje: very (—) 
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tegje datts : thank you! (S16.99903) 

tela N : oil (S05.790) 

tem N : bride; daughter-in-law (S02.640, 
S02.641) 

tes : that (824.0800) 

ti) N : water (S01.310) 

ti: bonam v : flow (of water) (S10.320) 

ti: doanam v : drip (of water) (S10.240) 

ti: qutam v : draw water (S09.9000) 

tiha:r N : festival (—) 

tir N : arrow (S20.250) 

tisran : third (S13.420) 

tisranad : third (S13.420) 

titan N : acorn; cone (of pine tree) (S08.660, 
S08.9960) 

tita:(n) N : acorn; cone (of pine 
tree) (S08.660, S08.9960) 

tiuadz dzju N : seagull (S03.582) 

tov: be- (S24.0100) 

tog N : stone (small, put under large rocks so 
that they don't tumble down the 
hill) (S01.440) 

togam v : beat (S09.210) 

tokta N : wood used for making 
tables (S01.430) 

tolam v : fold (S09.150) 

tolem [INTR] v : swing (—) 

tolijaim v : weigh (S11.920) 

tolja:m [TR] V : swing (—) 

tomben : beehive (S03.822) 

tonam v : have (S11.110) 

tor N : bother; face (—, S04.204) 

togam v : beat (S09.210) 

tore: necessary (—) 

tofim [MDL] v : fight (S20.110) 

totta N : parrot (S03.592) 

tramba N : copper (S09.660) 

tu:gem v : drink; smoke (S05.130) 

tundurN: oven (S05.250) 

tunamv: drink; smoke (S05.130) 

tu:jem v : drink; smoke (S05.130) 

tuntun : drunk (S04.980) 

tupka N : gun (S20.280) 

tupkas ranam v : shoot (S20.620) 

tupk^ n : gun (S20.280) 

turan : dark (S15.630) 

tu(i N : match (S01.870) 

tuanamv: take out (—) 

tva:r : Sunday (S14.620) 

t"ak: tired (S04.910) 

takem v : gettired (—) 

thakutfati n : hut (S07.130) 

talo : while ago (—) 

t"amba N : pillar; pole (S07.560) 

thanam [TR] v : drop; fell (510.160) 

thanaN: prison (S21.390) 

tarn : lion (S03.720) 

t"atfan N : pasture in lower regions (S03.160) 


thauvis N: carpenter (S09.430) 

t"ep(a)rN : slap (—) 

t"i:d : little; today (S13.99901, S14.470) 

tig: sweet (S15.350) 

to : up (S12.0800) 

tomba n : tower (S20.360) 

tora: little (S13.99901) 

t"otoroN: lip (S04.250) 

tot"ra n : lip (S04.250) 

thvanam [TR] V : open (S12.240) 

tabar n : family (S02.820) 

tainta N : hut (S07.130) 

taka N : money (S11.430) 

taka kuma:m v : earn (S11.790) 

taki N : window (S07.250) 

tanam v : climb (S10.472) 

tang N : foot; leg (804.350, S04.370) 

tapem v : arrive (S10.550) 

ta:pu N : island (S01.250) 

tatam v : untie (S09.161) 

tattik"ana n : toilet (23.5200) 

tauna: deaf (S04.950) 

tebal N : table (S07.440) 

tebleN: table (S07.440) 

teks N : tax (S11.690) 

telip"on n : telephone (S23.1200) 

thak n : tire (—) 

titaga N : grasshopper (S03.930) 

tioin : television (S23.1100) 

tokri N : basket (small, to put wood etc. 
in) (S09.760) 

tope N : cap; hat (S06.550) 

tõtida:r N : spider (S03.818) 

tren N : train (S23.1550) 

truk N : truck (—) 

tukor n : nest (S03.580) 

tukra fanam v : divide (S12.232) 

tulem v: sleep (S04.610) 

tuljem v : sleep (S04.610) 

tumatarN: tomato (—) 

tumrigja:m v : bend (S09.140) 

tufjaim v : wipe (S09.3110) 

thandas N : cold; winter (S14.740) 

thandas : cold; winter (S15.860) 

taprja:m [TR] V : cease; stop (514.280) 

teka N : revenue (S11.690) 

tik : right(2) (S16.730) 

thind N : servant (519.430) 

t^okja:m v : crush; grind (S05.560) 

t^oluN : chisel; hammer (S09.490, S09.840) 

t^or(o) N : running (—) 

toroga: ranam v : run (S10.460) 

t^ulla n : foot; leg (S04.350, S04.370) 

tullan N : foot; leg (S04.350, S04.370) 

t'umreN : bush (—) 

t^urjaxm v : follow (S10.520) 

thutre n : tail (S04.180) 

thut'(a)re n : tail (S04.180) 


tsadri: N : roof (tin) (S07.510) 

tsa:m N : wool (of sheep) (S06.220) 

bam katja:m v : spin (S06.310) 

tsamkem v : shine (S15.560) 

tsandraha:r N : necklace (S06.750) 

tsanduk N : spindle (S06.320) 

tsapem v: chew (S05.180) 

tsarar N : glacier (—) 

tsarga:m N : weather (S01.780) 

tsattsatta : bald (S04.930) 

tsikarN: mud (S01.214) 

tsikra N : mud (S01.214) 

tsimani N : lamp (kerosene) (S07.450) 

tso N : thorn (—) 

tsok"as : clean (S15.870) 

tsumtak N : tongs (cooking utensil) (S05.391) 

tsunmat : whatever (—) 

tsuram v : milk (S05.870) 

ts"an: salt (S05.810) 

ts"a dzada : salty (S15.360) 

ts"agN: light (S01.610) 

ts"ag bajjarm v : light (S01.860) 

ts"ali N : corn kernel (—) 

ts"ali pitas N : flour (of corn); flour, 
corn (S05.550, S08.470) 

ham N : bridge (S10.740) 

ts"a:m v : hear; listen (S15.410, S15.420) 

ts"am fetam v : recite (—) 

ts"apuk ranam v : jump (S10.430) 

ts"ardz: dry (S15.840) 

ts"ardz fin N : hoe (S08.250) 

ts"a:ti N : chest (S04.400) 

ts"ata kjattam v : thresh (S08.340) 

ts"ika : early; fast; quickly; soon (514.160, 
S14.210, S14.331) 

ts"ika fanam v : hurry (S14.230) 

ts"ikats"ika : immediately (S14.190) 

ts"olN : spring; waterfall (S01.370, S01.390) 

ts"os n : fat (of goat); fat (of sheep) (—) 

ts(")u()mam v : catch; hold (S10.252) 

ts(")unamv: tie (S09.160) 

ts"ure N : knife (505.380) 

ts"urnu N : ice drop (—) 

ts"ure : only (S13.330) 

ts"utsurug N : mushroom (a wild 
species) (S08.980) 

tfa() N : tea (523.9000) 

tfadarN : bedsheet (—) 

Vasy: oats (S08.460) 

tfaam v : dance (S10.440) 

tfamak n : bolt of lightning (S01.570) 

tffama:ras N : particular community (S06.540) 

tfamga:da[ N : bat (S03.591) 

tfammatf N : spoon (S05.370) 

tfamo N : copper (S09.660) 

tfam(a n : leather (S06.290) 

tfamtfi N : spoon (S05.370) 

tfamtfin N : spoon (S05.370) 
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tfanaN: chickpea (—) 

tfand N : moon (S01.530) 

tfan N : hill; mountain (S01.220) 

tfaplin : sandal (for women) (S06.99907) 

tfara N : baby; child (S02.270, S02.280) 

tfa:ri n : attic; attic room (—) 

tfaiigN : bird (S03.581) 

tfafma N : glasses; spectacles (S23.2400) 

tfatpapti N : snacks (—) 

tfa:tfi N : paternal uncle's wife (—) 

tfeka N : back (S04.190) 

tfi katem v : mow (S08.320) 

tid N: thing (S11.180) 

Ven: knee (S04.360) 

tfika : dry (S15.840) 

tfikan N : chicken (S03.550) 

tfiktela N : mustard oil (—) 

tfim [TR] V : wash (S09.360) 

tfime N : daughter (S02.420) 

tfime(ts) n : girl (S02.260) 

fiind N : fingernail; toenail (S04.344) 

tfininN : glue (from chil tree) (—) 

tfipam v : get stuck; join; shut (—, $12.220, 
S12.250) 

tfis ranam v : pinch (S15.712) 

tfisan N : flour (of buckwheat) (S05.550) 

tfitkani N : door-bolt; latch (S07.231) 

titii n : letter (S23.4200) 

tfits : washed; wet (S15.830) 

tfokets : rotten (S05.125) 

tfoptu N : charcoal (S01.890) 

tfora golop lonam v : lie(2) (S16.670) 

tforas N : thief (S21.520) 

tfori(g) N : theft (—) 

tforikega: fanam v : steal (S21.510) 

tfotran N : council platform (S07.180) 

tfoti n : urine (—) 

tfudsar N : beak (S04.241) 

tfug N : swelling (S04.853) 

tfulN : plum (edible) (S08.99941) 

tfum N : kiss (—) 

tfupam v : break; split; tear (S09.270) 

tfunam [TR] v : break; split; tear (S09.260) 

tfurdz N : swelling (S04.853) 

tfutel N : witch (S22.430) 

tfusja:m v : suck (S05.160) 

tfa: six (513.0600) 

tf'abaja : now (S14.180) 

tl'aba:(N : lizard (S03.960) 

tl'akN: boy; child (S02.250) 

fakt N : boy; child (502.250, S02.270) 

tfal balja:im v : shake (S10.260) 

tl'amga N : chin; jaw (S04.207, S04.209) 

tf'amjurts : dry (S15.840) 

tfan N: boy; child (S02.250, S02.270) 

Hat katãð n : insect; mosquito (S03.810, 
S03.832) 
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Hate N : mushroom (a wild 
species) (S08.980) 
tl'aulem v : conceive (S04.732) 
tera ranam v : scrape (S05.480) 
tlets n : wife (S02.320) 
tflets rotas N : married man (S02.380) 
tfetsan N : wife (S02.320) 
iise : anything; what; whatever else (—) 
tf'igi ma: f: nothing (S24.1400) 
tfo N : child; son (S02.270, S02.410) 
fog: white (S15.640) 
tok N : child; son (S02.410) 
fokra N : boy (S02.250) 
fras : dark (515.630) 
tfu : what? (S17.640) 
tl'ub : when? (517.650) 
tl'ugge : what? (S17.640) 
tl'ugu: some (513.181) 
tl'ulam v : chop; cut (—) 
und N : bunch (S05.712) 
un : near (S12.430) 
u: N : flower (S08.570) 
ub(em v : boil (S05.220) 
ubțja:m v : boil (S05.220) 
umle : contrary (—) 
umra N : age (S14.120) 
un N : day(1); day(2) (S14.410, S14.4110) 
u:inam v : take (S11.130) 
unge(a N : ladder; staircase (S07.370) 


unman : demand; request (—) 
urja:m [TR] v : fly (S10.370) 
u[jem [INTR] v : fly (S10.370) 
U[Ug N : owl (S03.596) 

ufim N : divorce (S02.341) 
uta : foolish (—) 

DIN: camel (S03.780) 
ut'ras : high (S12.310) 
uvanN: udder (S04.420) 
va: N : nest (S03.580) 

Da: N : hawk (S03.585) 

vahu n : daughter-in-law (S02.640, S02.641) 
vai dgahadzN : airplane (S23.1600) 
vajan N : bee (S03.820) 
vaki:lN : advocate (—) 

vakt n : time (S14.110) 

valun N : grass bundle (—) 
vanam v: laugh (S16.250) 
vanam v: be hungry (S05.140) 
vapfum v : scratch (S04.8541) 
vais N : honey (S05.840) 

vafe nafim v : fast (522.260) 
veran N : evening (S14.460) 
vesamv: finish (S14.270) 
vefin N : end; finish (S14.260) 
vidi N : television (S23.1100) 
vof N : hunger (—) 

zori: loud (S15.450) 
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[iPLE] : ni (502.942) 

[PLI] : ette (S02.941) 
Deel: gu (S02.910) 

[2PL] : ki (S02.950) 

[2sc] : ka (S02.920) 
[3PL.DIST] : duga: (S02.960) 
[3PL.PROX]: nuga: (S02.960) 
[3sc.pisT] : du (S02.930) 
[3SG.PROX] : nu (S02.930) 
alot: dsind (S13.150) 
above : rigiin (—, S12.0810) 
absolutely : bilkul (—) 
abuse N : fapo (—) 

acorn N : tita:n; tita:(n) (S08.660, S08.9960) 
advocate N : vaki:l (—) 
after : bad: hipitf (812.0100, $13.350) 
again : hed (S14.350) 
agen : umra (S14.120) 
agree v ` aiam (—) 

ahead: agran (S12.0410) 
airn : lipur (S01.720) 


airplane N : vai dgahads (S23.1600) 
alcohol N : sura:b (S05.940) 

all: sab; satre (S13.140) 
alligator N : magarmat{" (S03.970) 
almond N : bada:m (S08.99901) 
alms n : bitfa (—) 

alone: ketsi: (813.3310) 

also: pi (—) 

always : rodz; sada (S14.310) 
and: aj; haid (S17.510) 

angern: dzikke (S16.420) 
animal N: dza:noar; dziu (S03.110) 
animal shelter N : k"ud; k"udan (—) 
ankle n : gora (S04.371) 

antN: bi:g (S03.817) 

anyhow: dabade (—) 

anything : tf'ige (—) 

apology N : ma:p^i (—) 

apple N: seb; seo; sev (S08.99905) 
apricot N : adgar (—) 

apricot seed (dried) N : gule (—) 


arise v : atf'im (S04.630) 
arm N : gud; na(a (S04.310, S04.330) 
armpitN : kesk^ata (S04.312) 
arrive v : tapem (S10.550) 
arrow N : Ur (S20.250) 
artery N : siráo (S04.151) 
ash N : pod (S01.840, S04.146) 
ask(1) v : ritfim (S18.310) 
assembly n : patin (—) 
assistant commissioner N : fatan tsa:hib (—) 
attic N : tfari (—) 
attic room N : tfari (—) 
August : agost (—) 
autumn N : sadran (S14.770) 
awake: sar (—) 
axN : ka:r (S09.250) 
axe N : ka:r (S09.250) 
baby n : ala:ts; tfara (S02.270, S02.280) 
back: hondes (—) 
back N : tfeka (S04.190) 
backwards : ipid; ipitf (S12.0110) 
bad : bura; mara; nark; foafi (S16.720, 
S16.740) 
bad N : nark (S22.320) 
bag N: beg (S06.99901) 
balcony N : doa:re (—) 
bald : tsattsatta (S04.930) 
ball n : gindi (S12.830) 
banana n : ke(a (S08.840) 
banknote N : lot (511.430) 
bark N : lebța (S08.750) 
bark (of a dog) N : gunge (—) 
barley N : dzubar (S08.440) 
barley beer N : glin (S05.930) 
barren (land) : a:fa:n (—) 
barren land N : dgangal (S01.410) 
basket (small, to put wood etc. in) 
N : tokri (S09.760) 
basket carried on the back n : kilti (S09.760) 
bastard : kan (—) 
bat N : tfamga:dap (S03.591) 
bathe v : sum [TR]; sufim [MDL] (S04.690) 
battery N : batari (S23.1750) 
bev: nem (S24.0100) 
bev: to (S24.0100) 
be flooded v : k"ora atfim (—) 
be hungry v: vanam (S05.140) 
be late v: sulus fanam (S14.240) 
be thirsty v : fokk"em (S05.150) 
beak Nn: tfudsan (S04.241) 
beam N: da:de; dza:k^ (S07.550) 
bear N : ho()m (S03.730) 
beat v: kulam; ratam; togam; 
tonam (S09.210) 
bed n : palag; palang; pog (S07.420) 
bedding N : pof(e) (—) 
bedsheet n : tfadar (—) 
bedspread N : pofmuk" (S09.770) 
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bee n : jan; vajan (S03.813, S03.820, 
S03.830, S03.832) 

bee (wild, large in size, and their honey is 
considered bad by the locals and not 
consumed by them) n : rain (S03.820) 

beehive N : dodre; muda:m; raitomue; 
tombe (S03.822) 

beeswax N : mum: palug (S03.821) 

before : nandris (S12.0400) 

beggar N : bikari; bik"a:rija (S11.530) 

begin v : furu fanam (S14.250) 

beginning N : furu; furun (S14.2510) 

behind (spatial) : ipidz; ipitf (S12.0110) 

believe v : bufa fanam (S17.140) 

belln : gantan; g^undi (—) 

belly N : potan; fon (S04.4310, S04.460) 

belt n : peti (S06.570) 

belt (traditional) N : k"o (S06.570) 

bend v: moro[ja:m; tumrigjasm (S09.140) 

beside: songus (S12.0200) 

between N : madgan; modgon (S12.370) 

beyond: agran (S12.0410) 

big: dein: teg (S12.550) 

bird N : tfatig (S03.581) 

bird (a small species with a small crown on its 
head) N: gunqu (arts) (503.581) 

birdseed N : mog (S08.311) 

birthday N : dsalamdin (—) 

biscuit n : biskut (S05.99906) 

bite v : ga:rts ratam (S04.580) 

bitter gourd N : karela (—) 

black: rok (S15.650) 

black lentil N : rokda:l (—) 

blacksmith (male member of traditional 
community) N : daggis (S09.600) 

blacksmith (traditional community) 
N : dagi (S09.600) 

blame N : kusur (S16.780) 

blame v : kusur anam (—) 

blanket n : kambar; kamt (S07.422) 

blind: ka:nas; kano (S04.970) 

blood N : k^ui (S04.150) 

blow v : p^u lanam (S10.380) 

blue: arak; hara; ra:g (S15.670, S15.680) 

boat N: kifti (S10.830) 

body N : deht (S04.110) 

body hair N : kra: (S04.140, S04.144) 

body louse n : rig (S03.811, S03.8112) 

boilv : ubrem; ubtlam (S05.220) 

bolt of lightning N : tíamak (S01.570) 

bone N : haddan (S04.160) 

book N : katab; kita:b; kuta:b (S18.610) 

boot N : but (S06.510, S06.520) 

border N : sima (—) 

bore (a hole) v: k"ata ganam (S09.460) 

borrow v : rinunam (S11.620) 

bother n : tan; ton (—) 

bottle N : bottal (S23.5600) 
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bottom : dug; dugas; den (S12.0300, 
S12.670) 

bottom N : dug; dugas; dzo; 
k"uteni (S12.340) 

bow n : danuf; ga:rts (S20.240) 

bowlN : katora (S05.330) 

box N : baks; daban (—) 

boy n : tf"ak; tfakts; tfan; tf'okra (S02.250, 
S02.270) 

bracelet (modern) N : banga (S06.740) 

bracelet (traditional) N : patt"a (S06.740) 

braid N: lindis (S06.921) 

braid v: lindis fan-am (S09.750) 

brain (as food) N : kra:n (S04.203) 

branch N : pan; fan (S08.550) 

brass N : pital (—) 

brave : rot’; rotas (S16.520) 

bread N : hod; rot"e (S05.510) 

break v : dzugam [INTR]; {unam; tíupam 
[TR] (S09.260, S09.270) 

breakfast n : kula:r; som kula:r (S05.420) 

breast n : hik; ma:mug (S04.400, S04.410) 

breathe v: fa: dunam (S04.510) 

brick n : it; t^ (S07.620) 

bride N: tem (S02.640, S02.641) 

bridge N : ts"am (S10.740) 

brightness N : rofni (—) 

bring v: kanam (S10.620) 

broom N : peg; pek (S09.380) 

brother N : bau (S02.440) 

brother's child n : bau batfa (S02.5410) 

brother's son N : ba:nes; bane (S02.530) 

bruise N : k'ulfig (S04.852) 

brush N : burf (S06.920) 

bucket N : baltin (—) 

buffalo N : bais; mefi (S03.9170) 

build v : banem; ganam; kim 
Janam (S09.1110, S09.440) 

build structure from foundation 
v: g()onam (S09.440) 

bulb (of a lamp) n : la:tu (—) 

bull n : ra:d (S03.210, S03.220) 

bunch n : tf"u:nd, (S05.712) 

burn(1) v : hiram fenam (S01.851) 

burn(2) v : hiram (S01.852) 

bury v : dabja:m; pot"ja:xm (S04.780, 
S09.342, S09.343) 

bus N : bas; gai; ga:tin (S23.1400, 
S23.1500) 

bush N : (umre (—) 

business N : bidzanes (511.860) 

butter N : makk"an (S05.890) 

butter (local) N : bur (S05.890) 

butterfly N : borits (S03.920) 

button N : piple (S06.620) 

buy v: k"agam (S11.810) 

cabbage N : bandgobi (S05.99908) 

cable N : kobel (—) 


cage N : pindzra (S20.640) 

calf N : ra: (S03.240) 

calf [F] N : fikran (S03.240) 

calf [M] N : fakras (S03.240) 

calf ofthe leg N : pille (S04.352) 

call(1) v : arem: dgaru lonam (S18.410) 

calm: fa:nt (S01.322) 

camel N : üt (S03.780) 

candle n : mombatti (S07.460) 

candy N : mi["a; sauda (S23.5650) 

canister N : kani (—) 

cap N : tope (S06.550) 

car N : gai; ga:in; ka:r (S23.1400, 
S23.1500) 

carpenter n : mistri:; ttauvis (S09.430, 
S09.820) 

carpet N : guli:fa (S09.771) 

carrot N : ga:dsar (S08.99910) 

carry v : anam (S10.610) 

carry in hand v : gudpa anam (S10.612) 

carry on head v: bala anam (S10.614) 

carve V : guleœ fanam (S09.810) 

cashew N : ka:dzu (S08.99911) 

cat N : DÉI (S03.620) 

cat [F] N : bura:(i (S03.620) 

cat [M] N : bura:(a (S03.620) 

catch v : ts()u()mam (S10.252) 

cattle n : lan k"aga:; lapok^a: k"as (S03.200) 

cattleshed n : k"urag (S07.130) 

cauliflower N : gobi; p"ulgobbi (—) 

cave N : ag: gup"a (S01.280) 

cease v : rokja:m [TR]; rukem [INTR]; t^aprja:m 
[TR] (S14.280) 

cedrus deodara (tree) N: deodar (S08.640) 

celebrate v: maja:m (—) 

celebration N : k^ufi (—) 

cellar N : k"ud; k"udan (—) 

cement N : simit (—) 

chain N : fangle (S09.180) 

chair N : kursi (S07.430) 

chapati n : rotte (S05.510) 

charcoal n : koile; tarkol; tfoptu (S01.890) 

cheap : sastas (S11.890) 

cheek N : pin (S04.201) 

chest n : hik; ts"a:ti (S04.400, S04.410) 

chew v : tsapem (S05.180) 

chicken N : kukaran; kukuroka tf"ar; 
kukuroka tf^à; tfikan (S03.550) 

chickpea N : tfana (—) 

chickpea flour N : besane (—) 

chieftain N : prada:n (S19.240) 

child N : tara; tf^ak; tf^akts; tf^ar; tfo; 
ok (S02.250, S02.270, S02.280, 
S02.410) 

child care center N : anganva:cin (—) 

chilli (red) N : pipli; pipri (S05.820, S05.821) 

chimney n : na:lin; tandura:dz pajp (S07.330) 

chinn : tf'amga (S04.207, S04.209) 


chiselN : tolu (S09.490, S09.840) 
chop v : tfulam (—) 
chopper (traditional) N : nija (—) 
cigarette N : surgit (S23.5900) 
clay N : kam (S01.212, S09.730) 
clean : tsok"as (S15.870) 
cliff N : dag; dak"; paha:( (S01.220, S01.222) 
climb v: tanam (S10.472) 
clock N : satt (S14.530) 
cloth N : gas; kapra (S06.210) 
cloth-stand N : nubari (—) 
cloud N : dgufan (S01.730) 
coat n : ko:t (S06.430) 
cobra snake N : na:ges (S03.850) 
cock N : kukatan: murga: (S03.520) 
coffee N : kop"i (S23.9100) 
coin N : nagadi (S11.440) 
cold: sardi; tandas (515.860) 
cold N : tandas (S14.740) 
collar N : kande (S06.450) 
color N : rang (S09.880, S15.610) 
comb N : buruf; kant (S06.910) 
come v: baram (S10.480) 
come back v : lo baram (S10.481) 
come out v : doanam; duram (—, S10.210) 
community hall n : dganan (—) 
conceive v : tf'aulem (S04.732) 
cone (of pine tree) N : tita:n; 
tità:(n) (S08.660, S08.9960) 
consciousness N : hof (—) 
container N : daban (—) 
contrary : umle (—) 
cook v: dza:midz fanam; k"anaga: hafim 
[INTR]; k"anaga: fanam; sitem [INTR]; sitja:m 
[TR] (S05.210) 
cooked : pakets; pafidz (S05.121, S05.123) 
copper N : tramba; tíamo (S09.660) 
corn kernel N : ts^ali (—) 
corner N : kone (S12.353, S12.760) 
corpse : Dk (S04.7501) 
corpse N : fi:dz maan: Dk (S04.770) 
correct: datts (S16.710, S16.730) 
costN : mular (S11.870) 
cough v : k"agem (S04.530) 
council platform n : tfotran (S07.180) 
countv: ganja:m (S13.107) 
country N : defan (S19.110, S19.160, S01.100) 
courage N : him(a)t; himd (—) 
courageous : him(a)t; himd (—) 
court N : k^o(l) (S07.150) 
court case N : mukadma (—) 
cover v : p'uktam (S12.260) 
cow N : hu()ds; lan (S03.230) 
cow dung N : kod; molar (S08.99918) 
crawl v: letpetjem (S10.410) 
crocodile N : magarmatf" (S03.970) 
crooked : dinga; dingas (S12.740) 
cross V : langija:m (—) 
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crow N : ka:g (S03.593) 

crowd N : barits munuk (S13.190) 

crush v : t"okja:rm (S05.560) 

cry V : krabam (S16.370) 

cucumber n : kaki (—) 

cultivate v : sanam (S08.150) 

cup N : kap (S05.350) 

cure v : fe: fanam (S04.860) 

currency N : dabua (S11.430) 

curry sabzi N : kan (—) 

curtain N : parda (—) 

custom N : riva:dz; sara (S19.610) 

cut v : katem; katja:m; tf'ulam (—, S09.220) 

daggerN: k^uk^uti (—) 

daily : rodz (S14.310) 

dance v: Ham (S10.440) 

dandruff N : pod (S01.840, S04.146) 

danger N : batr (S16.540) 

dark : turan; tras (515.630) 

dark-skinned : rok (515.650) 

darkness N : jaras (S01.620) 

date (calendar) N : ta:rik (—) 

daughter n : tfime (S02.420) 

daughter-in-law N : kucmani; tem; 
vahu (S02.640, S02.641) 

dawn N : som difa (S14.430) 

day n : laje (S05.430, S14.410, S14.450) 

day(1) N : un (S14.410) 

day(2) N : date; un (S14.4110) 

day after tomorrow N : romi (S14.481) 

day before yesterday N : njuts; riid (814.491) 

daytime N : laje (S05.430, S14.410, S14.450) 

dead : fi:k (S04.7501) 

dead n : Dk (S04.770) 

deaf: tauna (S04.950) 

death ceremony N : kirjakaram (—) 

December : disambar (—) 

deep: dug; dugas (S12.670) 

deep N : dug; dugas (S12.340) 

deer N : hiran (S03.750) 

deity N : dgohan (—) 

Delhi: dili; dilin (—) 

delicious : ra:t"i; fobil; fobilas (—, $16.710, 
S16.810) 

demand N : ma:n; unma (—) 

deny v: mukrem (S18.340) 

desire N : man (S04.440) 

destroy v: suafim (S11.270) 

dew N : ofan (S01.640) 

dew, frozen N : pala (S01.640) 

diarrhoea n : dzala:o. (—) 

die v: fiim (S04.750) 

difficult : dzuninas; mufkil (S17.470) 

dig v: kotja:m (S08.220) 

digestv: patfeja:m [TR] (—) 

dinner N : bja:le (S05.410, S05.440) 

dirty : ganda; mand (S15.880) 

disappearv: bim (S10.491) 
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disease N : bumarri; duk*(e); 
duk^is (S04.8440, S16.320) 
dish (with dried kat^u leaves) N : patfaka 
ba:dzi (—) 
dish (with lassi and wheat flour) N : dor (—) 
dish (with rice and seljara) N : lup"a (—) 
dishonest: beiman (—) 
dispute v : dsag[a fim (—) 
ditch N : gan (S08.170) 
divide v : tukra fanam (S12.232) 
divorce N : burfuk; ufim (S02.341) 
do v: lanam; fa:inam (S09.110, S09.1110) 
dog n : kui; kutta; kutftf'a (S03.610) 
dog, female N : kutti (S03.610) 
domesticated : kificz (—) 
donation N : dan (—) 
donkey N : gadda (S03.460) 
door N : pitan (S07.220, S07.221) 
door-bolt N : bama: tfitkani (SO7.231) 
doorpost N : pitan (S07.220, S07.221) 
doubt N : fakk (S17.430) 
dough n : an (S05.530) 
down: dzo; fon (812.0300) 
down N : dzo (S12.340) 
down south : dzo (—) 
draw water v : ti: qutam (S09.9000) 
dream N : supna (—) 
dream v : supna: baram (S04.620) 
dress (traditional for women) 
N: gasa (S06.420) 
drink N : mevasi (S05.900) 
drink v : tunam; tu:gem; tu:nem (S05.130) 
drip (of water) v : ti: doanam (S10.240) 
drizzle N : nakdzab (S01.750) 
drool N : lalan (—) 
drop v : danam [INTR]; p^unam [INTR]; t"anam 
[TR] (S10.160, S10.230) 
drown v : dub(b)em [INTR]; dubja:m 
[TR] (S04.751, S10.330) 
drum : dolki; naga:ra (S18.720) 
drunk : tuntun (S04.980) 
dry : fukaj; ts"ardz; tfika; tf'amjurts (S15.840) 
duck N : batak (S03.570) 
dustN : du:l (S01.213) 
dye v: rangjarm (S06.390, S09.890) 
eagle n : gallas; ilna: (S03.584, S03.586) 
ear N : ro:d (S04.220) 
earlier: pela (S12.0400, S13.340) 
earlobe n : kri (S04.221) 
early : ts"ika (S14.160, S14.210, S14.331) 
earn v : taka kuma:m (S11.790) 
earring N : ka:nta (S06.770) 
earth n : darti; prit"vi; so: (S01.260, 
S01.100) 
earthquake n : bukamp; dzadzari; 
gururuga (S01.450) 
eatv : dam (S05.110) 
eccentric: pagal (S17.230) 


eclipse N : gro: (—) 

edge Nn: kone; rask (S12.353, S12.760) 

egg N: anda; li:tf (S05.970) 

eggshellN: lebra (S08.750) 

eight: at" (813.0800) 

elbow n : guska (S04.320) 

elder N : dzeftas (523.3200) 

elected member of Kanashi village council 
N : dgeft"as (S23.3200) 

electricity N : bidze(i (S01.550, S07.450, 
S23.1700) 

elephant n : hatt (S03.770) 

eleven : gjara (S13.101) 

embers N : kojlag (S01.841) 

empty : fag (S13.220) 

end N : vefin (S14.260) 

enemy N : dufman (519.520) 

enter v: kuba:r pifim (S10.570) 

entreaty N : ardz (—) 

essential : dzururi (—) 

eunuch n : betari mord (—) 

even: nami (—) 

evening N : veran (S14.460) 

ever: nami (—) 

every day: rod (S14.310) 

evil: nark (S16.720) 

evil N : nark (S22.320) 

exist v : nem (S24.0100) 

expensive : ma:gas (S11.880) 

extinguish v : mi: pipam (S01.861) 

eye N : mig (S04.210) 

face N : fakal; ton (S04.204) 

fair: dzats (—) 

fallN : sadran (S14.770) 

fallv : danam [INTR]; p"unam [INTR] (S10.160, 
S10.230) 

family N : tabar (S02.820) 

famine nN: anka:lan (S05.141) 

far: durane; du:(r) (S12.440) 

farmer N : dzimida:(r) (S08.110) 

fast: ts"ika (S14.160, S14.210, $14.331) 

fast v: vafe nafim (S22.260) 

fat: motas (S12.630) 

fat (of goat) N : ts"os (—) 

fat (of sheep) N : ts"os (—) 

father N : ba: (S02.350, S02.510) 

father-in-law (of a man) N : foras; 
fores (S02.610) 

father-in-law (of a woman) N : foras; 
fores (S02.611) 

father-in-law N : mama: (S02.511, S02.610, 
S02.611) 

father's older brother N : ba: dget"a (S02.512) 

father’s sister N : bube (S02.522, S02.620, 
S02.621) 

father's younger brother N : ba: 
p^akutf (S02.512) 


fearN: ban (S16.530) 

featherN: pak"in (S04.392) 

feedv : khilaim (—) 

fell v : tanam [TR] (S10.160) 

female(2) : mm (S03.130) 

fence N : dek (S08.160) 

fermented drink N : sura:b (S05.940) 

festival N : tama:fa; tiha:r (—) 

fever N : dor (S04.841) 

few : dalak (S13.170) 

field n : fo (S08.120) 

fifteen : pandra (S13.103) 

fight v: czagrifim fenam; tofim 
[MDL] (S20.110) 

fill: plen (—) 

fillv : barem [INTR]; barja:m [TR] (S13.99907) 

film N : pilam (S23.6200) 

find v: la:m; la:mfim [MDL]; millem (S05.490, 
S11.160, S11.320) 

fine n : lofito (S21.380) 

finger n : got"i; káni gét*its; pra:d; 
pra:dag (S04.340, S04.380) 

fingernail N : tfiind (S04.344) 

finish N : vefin (S14.260) 

finish v : nibja:m [TR]; vesam (S14.270) 

fir N : k"rok (S08.650) 

fire n : mi: (S01.810) 

firefly N : djugnu; mijan (S03.910) 

fireplace n : getttan (S05.250, S07.310, 
S07.320) 

firewood N : fin (S01.430, S01.880) 

first: pela; furugats (S12.0400, S13.340) 

fish n : matsis; matf^li (S03.650) 

five : na; na; pãtf (S13.0500) 

flailN : fupa (—) 

flame n : g(")ana (S01.820) 

flashlight n : bidgeri (S01.550, S07.450, 
S23.1700) 

flat: sa:mnas (S12.710, S12.730) 

flea n : jan; pun (S03.813, S03.820, 
S03.830, S03.832) 

flee v: p^otfim (S10.510) 

floor n : bumin; d'art; patt: p"arf (S07.210, 
S07.260) 

flour N : ar: pitas (S05.550) 

flour (of buckwheat) N : tfisan (S05.550) 

flour (of corn) N : hall pitas (S05.550) 

flour (refined) N : medda (S05.550) 

flour, corn N : ts"ali pitas (S08.470) 

flow (of water) v : ti: bonam (510.320) 

flower N : pul; u: (808.570) 

flower (a species cultivated in flowerpots, 
yellow-orange) n : sart^as (S08.570) 

flower (a species planted as decoration) 
N : boddi (S08.570) 

flower (a wild species, blue-white 
N : gogun (S08.570) 
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flower (a wild species, blue-white) 
N : p^oftare (S08.570) 
flower (a wild species, red-white 
N : katan (S08.570) 
flute n : béfur; béfuri (S18.710) 
fly N : jan (S03.813, S03.820, S03.830, 
S03.832) 
fly v: ugja:m [TR]; ugjem [INTR] (S10.370) 
foam N : fep (S01.324) 
fog N : dumme (S01.740) 
fold v : p"urigija:m; tolam (S09.150) 
follow v : t"urjam (S10.520) 
food N : dam: k"a:na. (S05.120) 
foolish : bekup^; uta (—, S17.230) 
foot N : baole; godin; ta:ng; t^ulla; 
thullan (S04.350, S04.370) 
footprint N : kori (S04.374) 
footsole N : p"ine; talan (S04.331, S04.374) 
for: lage (—) 
forbid v : ma:jlonam (S18.380) 
forehead n : matta (S04.205) 
foreign country N : pardefan (—) 
foreigner N : hi:p; p"urangi (—) 
forest N : ban; banan; baran: dsad; 
dsangal (S01.410) 
forget v: bof(u)tam (S17.320) 
forgive v : ma:p funim (S16.690) 
four: pu (513.0400) 
four days after : fu:min poien bad (—) 
four days after today : ei (—) 
four days after tomorrow : etfei; na:hi (—) 
fox N : Jang (S03.740) 
fresh : jug; sadzara; taza (—, S14.130) 
Friday : fukkar (S14.670) 
friend N : dost; mitar(a); mita:r; 
sangis (S19.510) 
frog N : medkas (S03.950) 
from: nach: taps (—) 
front(side) : no:tfas (S12.0410) 
frost N : para:j (—) 
fruit N : poto; p"olan; p^rut (S05.650, 
S05.710) 
fry v : ra ganam (S05.230) 
frying pan N : p'rajbin (S05.280) 
full: barits (S13.150, S13.160, S13.210) 
full sleeve n : ba:hudsi (—) 
furrow N : dzodega: (S08.212) 
garlic N : lasan (—) 
garment N : lapta; latpat(a) (S06.120) 
gather v : kate fanam (S12.210) 
gathering (large) N : dumsa (—) 
gentleman N : mord (—) 
getv : millem (S05.490, S11.160, S11.320) 
get stuck v : dzo(am [INTR]; tfinam (—) 
gettired v: takem (—) 
ghee N : makk^an (S05.890) 
ghee (local) N : ma()r (S05.890) 
ghost N : b()utan; raks (S22.450) 
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ginger N : adrak (—) 

girl n : tfime(ts) (S02.260) 

give V : dem; kenam [1/20]; ranam 
[NoN-1/20] (S11.210) 

give back v : bapasranam (S11.220) 

glacier N : dgurin; ri:(g); tsaran (—) 

glass n : gula(:)s; kantsu gula()s (S09.740) 

glasses N : enak; tfafma (S23.2400) 

glove N: gudpa dzura:bba: (S06.580) 

glue N : gud; gu:nd (S09.560) 

glue (from chil tree) N : tfinin (—) 

gov: bonam (S10.470) 

go down v : fognu bonam (S10.473) 

go out v: ba:ro bontam (S10.474) 

go up V : rin bonam (S10.471) 

goat [F] N : bakari (S03.360) 

goat hair N : sejle (—) 

goatN: bakar; bakras (S03.360) 

god N : bagoa:n; dean (S22.120) 

goiter N : ganam (S04.842) 

goitre N : ganam (S04.842) 

gold N : dza()n; dan (S06.710, S09.640) 

good: fobil; fobilas (S16.710, S16.810) 

good (nature) : dat^is (S16.710, S16.730) 

good weather N : neskan (—) 

government N : sirkar (S23.3000) 

grandchild N : pa:ts (S02.5000) 

grape N : angu:r (S05.760) 

grass bundle N : valun (—) 

grasshopper n : titara (S03.930) 

grazing N: go (—) 

greedy : laltfi; lartfis muruk (S16.830) 

green : hara; ra:g (S15.670, S15.680) 

grief N : duk"(e); duk"e; duk"is (S04.8440, 
S16.320) 

grind v: t"okja:m (S05.560) 

grinding stonen: got" (—) 

ground (e.g. football ground) N : du (—) 

grow V : rohem; rojaim (S08.99962, S12.530) 

guestN: panama; pa:una; ponukes; 
ponukes (S19.560) 

guesthouse (traditional) N : marhan (—) 

gun N : tupka; tupk^ (S20.280) 

guru N : guru (S17.270) 

guts N : adsar (S04.461) 

hailN : faru (—) 

half N : ad^a (S13.240) 

half sleeve n : pa:g badgu (—) 

hall n : k^ulatf (—) 

hammer n : g(")acam; tabru; tolu (S09.490, 
S09.840) 

hand N : gud (S04.310, S04.330) 

hang upv: latam (S09.341) 

happiness N : k^ufi; suk” (—, S20.140) 

happy: k"ufi (—) 

haren: k"argof (S03.614, S03.8630) 

harvest N : p^asal (S08.410) 

hatN : tope (S06.550) 


have v : tam; tonam (S11.110) 
hawkN : va: (S03.585) 
head N: bal (S04.200) 
head hair N : kra: (S04.140, S04.144) 
head louse N : rig (S03.811, S03.8112) 
head of goat n : mude (—) 
hear v : ham (S15.410, S15.420) 
heart N : buka; dil; kakari; kardz; 

man (S04.440, S04.450) 
heaven N : soarg (S22.310) 
heavy : garkas (S15.810) 
heel N : p^ine (S04.372, S04.374) 
hell : nark (S16.720) 
hell N : nark (S22.320) 
help N : help^ (—) 
help v: mat fanam (S19.580) 
hen N : murgi: (S03.540) 
henna N : mehendi (—) 
herdsman n : p"oal (S03.180) 
here : lo; nid (S24.0900) 
heron N : bagula (S03.583) 
hide N : k^olqu; fa (S04.120) 
hide v: ta()tam (S12.270) 
high: ut"ras (S12.310) 
hill N : dog; paha:y; fan (S01.220, S01.222) 
hip (of domesticated animal) 

N: k^utani (S04.463) 
hirev : kura:vas ranam (S11.770) 
hitv: ratam (S09.210) 
hoe n : ts"ardz fin (08.250) 
hold v : ts()u()mam (S10.252) 
hole n : kat (S12.850) 
hollow: palan (—) 
homen: kim (S07.120) 
home, camping N : dera (S07.6500) 
honest: k"asats (—) 
honey N : oas (S05.840) 
honor N : idzat (—) 
horn N : kat: ru:d; fin (S04.170, S18.730) 
horse N : go[a; ran; rain (S03.410, S03.420) 
hospital N : aspata:l; haspata:l (23.2000) 
hour N : ganta (S14.510) 
house (modern) N : lentern (S07.120) 
house (traditional) n : kim (S07.120) 
house in the fields n : feni (S07.130) 
how many : tada (S17.630) 
how? : hale (S17.610) 
human N : munuk (S02.100) 
hundred : i:d fo; fo (S13.105) 
hunger N : vof (—) 
huntv: heranabontam (S20.610) 
hunting N : heran; fika:r (—) 
hurry v : ts"ika fanam (S14.230) 
husband n : binif; binis (S02.310) 
hutN : t"akuffati; tainta (S07.130) 
iceN : fanan (S01.770) 
ice drop N : ts"urnu (—) 
idiot: pagal (S17.230) 


if: netat (S17.530) 

immediately : ardzi; ts"ikats"ika (S14.190) 

in: kuba:r (S12.0120) 

in front: sa:mna (—) 

in front of : sa:mana (S12.0410) 

in reality : asli (—) 

incense N : dupan (—) 

injection N : sua (S23.2300) 

injure v : rafim (S11.280) 

injury N : kat; rofutf (—, $12.850) 

innocent: nada; fantida:r (S21.360) 

insect N : at katáó (S03.810, S03.832) 

inside : kuba:r; kubo:r (—, S12.0120) 

intelligent : dimaki (—) 

intermingle v : milem; millem (S19.650) 

intestines N : adgan (S04.461) 

invite v : panana dsaram (S19.5650) 

iron N : ron (S09.670) 

island N : ta:pu (S01.250) 

itch N : luk (S04.854) 

jackal N : gidar (—) 

jacket N : dgakt (S06.430) 

jar N : daban (— 

jaundice N : pilija (—) 

jawn : tf'amga (S04.207, S04.209) 

join v : milem; millem; tfinam (S12.220, 
$12.250, S19.650) 

jug N : dag (S05.340) 

jump N : louk (—) 

jump v : ts"apukranam (S10.430) 

Kanashi : kana:fi; kuna:fi (—) 

Kanashi community N : ra deo (—) 

kat^u (a wheat-like cereal) N : b(r)es; 
kat^u (—) 

keep v : pitfim; tam (S11.170) 

kerosene N : mittika tel (—) 

kettle n : ketali (S05.270) 

key N : kundzi (S07.240) 

kick v : latas ranam (S10.431) 

kid (of goat) N : ma:ts (S03.380) 

killv : sanam (S04.760) 

kilogram N : kilo (—) 

kilometer N : kilomitar (—) 

king N : ba:dfa; ra:dza (S19.320) 

kiss N : tfum (— 

kiss v : peim (S16.290) 

kitchen N : kitfan; k"otar (—, S07.170) 

knead v : p"ram (S05.540) 

knee n : tfi:g (S04.360) 

knife N : ts"ure (S05.380) 

knit v : gundja:m (S06.330) 

knotN : gurfu (S09.192) 

know v: sesam (S17.170) 

knowledge N : pata (—) 

ladder N : ungera (S07.370) 

ladle n : k^artsul (S05.370) 

lagoon N : œil (S01.330, $01.341) 

lake N : deit: Golan (S01.330, S01.341) 
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lamb n : k^as; k^a:ts (S03.250, S03.290) 

lamp (kerosene) N : tsimani (S07.450) 

language n : ba:fa; boli (S18.240) 

last : hipitf (512.0100, S13.350) 

last year: nalin (—) 

latch N : ba[oa; tfitkani (S07.231) 

late: kubaleke (S14.170) 

laugh v : vanam (S16.250) 

lawn: ka:nun (S21.110) 

lazy : alesis; matslis; sust (S04.920) 

leaf N : patti; patfan (S08.560) 

learn v : sik"ja:m [TR]; sik"jem 
[INTR] (517.240) 

leather n : tfampa (S06.290) 

leather (of goat) n : k^ults (S06.290) 

leave v : buram (S10.250, S10.490) 

left: bur; deb; petto (S12.420) 

leg N : baole; godin; ta:ng; t^ulla; 
t'ullan (S04.350, $04.370) 

lentils n : a:l; da:l (—) 

lentils (Indian brown) N : masuri dat (—) 

leopard N : fer (S03.99942) 

less: dalats; d'alak; kam (—) 

letter N : tfitthi (S23.4200) 

lick v : lemam (S04.590) 

lie(2) v : tfora golop lonam (S16.670) 

lie down v : peta paem (S12.140) 

life N : œan; dzindagi (S04.7410) 

light: ts"ag (S01.610) 

light v : (mi:) sutam; mi: Janam; ts"ag 
baam (S01.860) 

light(1) : harka:ts (S15.820) 

light (arctic) N : rofni (—) 

lightning N : bidgeri (S01.550, S07.450, 
S23.1700) 

like that : neije (—) 

liking N: pasand (—) 

lime N: nimbu (—) 

limp v : benderem (S10.451) 

lion N : t"ar (S03.720) 

lip N : totoro; tot^ra (S04.250) 

listen v : ts"a:m (S15.410, S15.420) 

little : t^i:d; tora (S13.99901) 

liver N : buka (S04.440, S04.450) 

livestock N : pafu (S03.150) 

living being N : dziu (S03.110) 

lizard N : britits; tfaba:t (S03.960) 

loan N : rin (S11.640) 

lock n : fain; a (S07.230, S07.2320) 

long: Lamae (S12.570, S12.580) 

look v : tanam; tanfim [mot] (S15.520) 

loot N : lut (—) 

lose v: Dim (S11.330) 

loss: gata (—) 

lotus flower N : kamal u: (S08.570) 

loud : zori (S15.450) 

lovely : fobil; fobilas (816.710, S16.810) 

low: niff"as (S12.320) 
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lower house in traditional Malana parliament 
N : kanifttan (—) 

lower part of Malana N : saran; saura 
behad (—) 

luggage n : boran (S09.99917) 

lunch N : dupa:ri; laje (S05.430, S14.410, 
S14.450) 

lung N : baf (S04.441) 

machine N : mufi:n (S23.1900) 

mad: bayjlits (817.230) 

magic N : dzaddu (S22.420) 

mainland N : so: (S01.260) 

make v : banem; lanam; fa:xnam (S09.110, 
S09.1110, S09.440) 

make dough v : a:r p'ram (—) 

man N : madras; maan: mi; 
munuk (S02.210) 

mango N : am (S08.99930) 

many : barits (S13.150, 13.160, S13.210) 

map N: nakfa (—) 

mare N : goți (S03.440) 

market N : badza:(r) (S11.850) 

married man n : tf^ets rotas (S02.380) 

married woman N : basets bekari; basets 
betari (S02.390) 

marry v : bijan fanam (S02.330) 

mason N : mistrits (S07.610) 

matn : dari; sela (S09.770, S09.771) 

mat (to sit on) N : pofmuk" (S09.770) 

match n : unt (S01.870) 

maternal grandfather N : na:na: (S02.460) 

maternal grandmother n : na:ni: (S02.470) 

maternal grandparents 
N: natnatnatni: (SO2.4711) 

maternal uncle’s wife N : ma:mi: (—) 

matter N : fikri (—) 

mealN : bja:le (S05.410, S05.440) 

measure v : da:lem (S12.540) 

meat N : fabri (S05.610) 

medicine n : fe()l (S04.880) 

meet v : milem; milefim [MDL]; milja:m [TR]; 
millem (S19.650) 

member of a lower class N : kanift"as (—) 

merchant N : lala (S11.840) 

merry : k^ufi (—) 

midday N : laje (S05.430, S14.410, $14.450) 

middle N : madgan;modgon (S12.370) 

midge N : bigalits (S03.831) 

milk n : Kiran (S05.860) 

milk v : tsuram (S05.870) 

mind N : kardz (S04.440) 

mirror N : arfug; arfuk (S06.960) 

misery N : duk"(e); duk"is (S04.8440) 

mix v : milja:m [TR] (S19.650) 

mobile telephone N : mobajl; 
mobajlan (S23.1200) 

molar tooth N : dza:mgar (S04.272) 


Monday : soar; suárar (514.630) 

money N : taka (S11.430) 

mongoose N : noval (—) 

monkey N : bandran (S03.760) 

month N : bina; mahina (S14.710) 

moon N : dzojft^an; dsuft^a; fand (S01.530) 

more : barits (S13.150, S13.160, S13.210) 

morning N : som (S14.440) 

mosquito N : jan; tf"atf katãð (S03.810, 
S03.813, S03.820, S03.830, S03.832) 

mother N : ja: (S02.360) 

mother-in-law (of a man) N : junme; sauri; 
sa:su (S02.620) 

mother-in-law (of a woman) N : junme; sauri; 
sa:su (S02.621) 

mother-in-law N : bube (S02.522, S02.620, 
S02.621) 

mother’s brother N : mama: (S02.511, 
S02.610, S02.611) 

mother’s sister N : ja:dz[^i; massi (S02.521) 

mountain N : dog; ka:t"i; ka:t^in; 
tfan (S01.220) 

mountain pass N : kat: ka:t"ir; 
om (S01.220, S10.720) 

mountain top N : ka:t^i; ka:t^in; ran (S01.220, 
812.330) 

mouse N : p^uts (S03.630) 

mouth n : k^"a()kag (S04.240) 

mouthpiece of the god N : gur (S22.180) 

move v : talja:m [TR]; taljem (S10.110) 

movie N : pilam (S23.6200) 

mow V : ffi katem (S08.320) 

much : barits; bori; dzad(d)a; ha: 
dzndije (—, 513.150, 513.160, 513.210) 

mud N : tsikar; tsikra (SO1.214) 

muffler N : galband (—) 

mule n : katf"ar (S03.460) 

murderer N : ku:nis (—) 

mushroom (a wild species) n : k'iri tf"atfe; 
mutufa; ts"utsurug; tfatfe (508.980) 

muslim N : musalman (S22.99909) 

mustache N : muts^ (—) 

mustard leaves (green) N : kan (—) 

mustard oil N : tfiktela (—) 

mute : latas; mada (S04.960) 

nailN: preg (S09.500) 

naked : nanta (S04.990) 

namen : näm: na:mar] (S18.280) 

nape of the neck N : kunaga (S04.281) 

narrow : gatas (S12.620) 

navel N : napuk^ (S04.430) 

near: di; near; songus; Hun (812.0200, 
S12.430) 

necessary ` daruri; tore (—) 

necessity N : dzaruri (S17.450) 

neck N : golan; k*ili (S04.280, S04.290) 

necklace n : ha:r; tsandraha:r. (S06.750) 


necklace (golden) N : dza:tnmamula: (—) 
need N : daruri (S17.450) 
needle(1) N : keb; sui (S06.360) 
neem tree (Azadirachta indica) N : nim (—) 
[NEG.BE/EXIST] V : ma:je- (S24.0100) 
nephew n : ba:nes; bane (S02.530) 
nestN : tukor; va: (S03.580) 
new: jug (S14.130) 
next : hedde (S24.1100, S24.1200) 
niece N : ba:nek (S02.540) 
night N : ra:t; ra:tir) (S14.420) 
nine : nao (S13.0900) 
nipple N : manu (S04.412) 
nitN : rikts (S03.812) 
no: mal (S17.560) 
noise N : kari (S15.440, S18.110) 
non-Kanashi person n : lok; lokas (S02.100) 
nosen : ta; tak^uts (S04.230) 
nostril N : k"ataga:; tauadza: (S04.231) 
not: mal (S24.0600) 
nothing : tf'igi ma:f (S24.1400) 
now: dab; tf'abaja (S14.180) 
oats N : tfa:g (S08.460) 
ocean N : najin; samudra; 
samudran (S01.320, S01.329, S01.360) 
odor N : base (—) 
office N : daftra (—) 
often: kebbikebbi (S14.320, S14.330) 
oh: nu: (—) 
oil N : tela (S05.790) 
okra (vegetable) N : bindi (—) 
old : jufk (S14.150) 
old mann: buras (S02.461) 
old woman n : buts (S02.471) 
older: teg (S12.550) 
older brother N : teg bau (S02.444) 
older sister N : teg rindz (S02.454) 
on: pai; rigi:in (—) 
on foot : pedal (—) 
one: ek;i:d (S13.0100) 
one and a half : der (—) 
one-eyed : ka:nas; kann (S04.970) 
onion N : pja:dz (S08.99935) 
only: ts"ure (S13.330) 
open v : k"ulam; k"ulam [TR]; k"ulem [INTR]; 
k"ulfim [mbt]; t"vanam [TR] (S05.460, 
S12.240) 
orange : pi:g (S15.690) 
orange N : santra (S08.99936) 
orchard N : fo (S08.120) 
order N : bada (—) 
original : asli (—) 
ornament N : œa:n (S06.710) 
orphan n : ana:t"; fokkura; 
fokkurag (S02.750) 
other: hedde (S24.1100, $24.1200) 
otherwise : moit (—) 
outside : ba:ro; bam (S12.0600) 
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oven N : gett"an; tundur (S05.250, S07.310, 
S07.320) 
owl N : ucug (S03.596) 
OX N : pag;ra:d (S03.210, S03.220) 
paddy n : datka sila: (S08.1210) 
padlock n : Ian (S07.230, S07.2320) 
pain N : bedna; bindra (S16.310) 
paint n : rang (S09.880, S15.610) 
paint v: rangjaim (S06.390, S09.890) 
pair N : dorag; dëtt: dot (S02.458, 
513.370) 
palm of the hand n : talan (S04.331, 
S04.374) 
pan N: p'rajbin (S05.280) 
panir N : punir (S05.880) 
papern: kagad (S18.560) 
parents N : ja:ba; ja:fba: (S02.370) 
parents-in-law N : sa:susa:uri: (S02.6220) 
parrot N : totta (S03.592) 
particular community N : tfama:ras (S06.540) 
pasture in lower regions n : t"atfar (S03.160) 
paternal grandfather N : daddu; 
da:da (S02.460) 
paternal grandmother n : da:di (S02.470) 
paternal grandparents N : da:dada:di; 
da:duse da:di (S02.4711) 
paternal uncle's wife n : tfa:tfi (—) 
path N : om (S10.720) 
pean: matar (S08.99937) 
peace N: suk" (S20.140) 
peanut N : mungp^ali (—) 
pebble n : gatti (S01.440) 
peel v: k"ulam (S05.460) 
peel (of vegetable or fruit) n : bod (S04.120) 
penN: pen (S18.570) 
penalty n : da:nan; da:nan (S21.370) 
pencil N : prisin (S09.99915) 
penis N : k^utu (S04.492) 
people N : lok; lokas; mo; pakres; 
tandza (S19.210) 
people of Kullu n : kultandza (—) 
pepper N : pipli; pip (S05.820, S05.821) 
perhaps : da:ba (—) 
person N : lok; lokas; munuk (S02.100) 
perspiration N : parsed; parset (—) 
perspire v : parsed doanam (S04.550) 
physically weak : dean (S12.650) 
physician N : daktar (S04.870) 
pickle n : atfa:r (—) 
pig N : su:r; suru (S03.350) 
pigeon N : gugut (S03.594) 
pillar N : k"amba; t"amba (S07.560) 
pillow N : kum (S07.421) 
pin (traditional for women) 
N : pitsuga (S06.630) 
pinch v: tfis ranam (S15.712) 
pineN: liim (S08.640) 
pipe N : hukka; pajp (S08.691) 
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pitch v : la:mfim [mpL] (—) 

pitcher N : dzag (S05.340) 

place N : dza:ga; sóts (S12.110) 

plain N : padran; padras; padre (S01.230) 

plaitN : lindis (S06.921) 

plait v: lindis fan-am (S09.750) 

plane N: dahad (—) 

plant N : betin; p"akuts dalin (S08.530, 
S08.600) 

plant v: rovam (S08.531) 

plate N : pulet (S05.320) 

play v: odsim (S16.260) 

please: dziban (—) 

pleasure N : mada (—) 

plough v : ra:lam (S08.210) 

plow v : ra:lam (S08.210) 

plum (edible) N : tful (S08.99941) 

plus half (in numerals) N : sare (S13.240) 

pocket N : k^isap; k"issa (S06.610) 

poison N : bifan; dzeher (S04.890) 

pole n : t"amba (S07.560) 

police N : purts (S23.3300) 

pond n : dibrin (S01.330, S01.370) 

poor: gari:b; nagarija (S11.520) 

portion N : báda; hisa (S13.230) 

potn: banin; digtsa:; diksa; kundi; 
pata:l (S05.260) 

pot to measure cereal, flour etc 
N: kod (S05.260) 

potato N : halg (S05.700) 

pour v : ganam (S09.350) 

pray v : dzap fanam (S22.170) 

prayer N : pudza (—) 

pregnant: a:n ma:ts (S04.730) 

preserve v : batsja:s pitfim (S11.240) 

press v : dabja:m; dzikem [INTR]; dzikja:m 
[TR] (S04.780, S09.342, S09.343) 

pressure cooker N : kukar (—) 

price n : mulan (S11.870) 

priest N : pudzdza:ra; pudgari (S22.180) 

prison N : t"ana (S21.390) 

probably : aksa (—) 

profit N : nafa (—) 

property N : ma:la (S11.99904) 

prophet N : bart (—) 

pullv: k^itsjaxm (S09.330) 

pumpkin N : kaddu (S08.931) 

punishment n : da:nan; da:nar (S21.370) 

pupil N : parets ts"akts (S17.260) 

purpose N : tain (—) 

purseN : botuan (S06.99901) 

pus N : ta:g (S04.857) 

push v: dsakka ranam (S10.670) 

putv: ganam; pitfim (S11.170, S12.120) 

puton v: garfim [MDL] (S06.110) 

queen n : razni (S19.330) 

quickly : ts"ika (S14.160, S14.210, S14.331) 

quilt N : rudzai (S07.422) 


rabbit N : k"argof (S03.614, S03.8630) 

radio N : rodije (23.1000) 

radish N : muli (—) 

rain N : dsab (S01.750) 

rainbow N : k"uigopigol; 
pigolpigol (S01.590) 

raise v : rojaim (S08.99962) 

rajma (dish with red kidney beans) 
N: poldat (—) 

ram N : butkar (S03.260) 

rat (in fields) N : muftur (S03.630) 

rat (in house) N : p^uts (S03.630) 

raw : katfas (S05.122, S05.124) 

razor N : patti (S06.930) 

read v : parem [INTR]; paj^ja:m [TR] (S17.242, 
S17.250, S18.520) 

recite v : ts"am fetam (—) 

recognize v : sesam (S17.170) 

red: la:l (515.660) 

refuse v : ma:j mullam (S18.370) 

relative N: na:ta (—) 

relatives N : na:ta (S02.810) 

relaxation N : araxm (—) 

religion N : daram (S22.110) 

remember v : ja:d baram (S17.310) 

remembrance N : ja:d (—) 

rent N : bar (S11.690) 

request N : ma:n; unma (—) 

rescue V : batsja:m (S11.250) 

rest v : nafim (S04.912, S07.110, S09.99931, 
912.130) 

result N : rudzult (—) 

return N : bapas (—) 

revenue N : barr; t"eka (S11.690) 

rhododendron n : pragu (—) 

rib N : prafa (S04.162) 

rice (cooked) N : p^ul (508.480) 

rice (uncooked) N : Jar (S08.480) 

rice beer N : lugri (S05.930) 

rich : set (S11.510) 

right(1) : dza()b; lodzon (S12.410) 

right(2) : t"i:k (516.730) 

right away : koraije (—) 

ring N: mundari (S06.730) 

ripe: pakets (S05.121, S05.123) 

rise (of sun) v : baram; doanam (S10.210) 

river N : ga:xin; najin (S01.329, S01.360) 

riverlet n : na:la; na:lan (S01.360) 

road N : farak (S10.710) 

roast v : ra ( ganam (S05.230) 

rock N : kar; rudin (S01.440) 

roof N : rok[^a; roktian (S07.510) 

roof (stone/slate) n : pat (S07.510) 

roof (tin) n : tsadri: (S07.510) 

roof (wooden) n : kat*a (S07.510) 

room N : kamra; kamran; pa:ti (S07.210, 
S07.260) 

room for firewood N : duaregan (—) 


room for storing god Jamlu's musical 
instruments which are played by SCs (e.g 
drums) N : kotan (—) 

rooster N : kuka(an; murga: (S03.520) 

rootN : dean (S08.540) 

rope N : buf (S09.190) 

rose (flower) N : gula:b u: (—) 

roti made with kathu flour 
N : kodra (S05.510) 

rotten : tfokets (S05.125) 

rough(2) : kaktfos (S01.323) 

round : gol; ran gotunas (S12.810) 

rug N : dari (S09.770, S09.771) 

run V : t"oroga: ranam (S10.460) 

running N : (^or(o) (—) 

sackN: boran (S09.99917) 

sad: duk*is (S04.840) 

salt n : ia (S05.810) 

salty : kruk; ts"a dzada (S15.360) 

sand n : bali; re:t; re:tin (S01.215) 

sandal (for women) n : tfapli (S06.99907) 

Saturday : funitfare (S14.680) 

sausage N: dsuma (S05.630) 

Saw N : arra (S09.480) 

say V: lonam (S18.210, S18.220, S18.221) 

scar N : nusa:li (S04.858) 

scent N : bas (—) 

schooln : sukul (S17.280) 

scissors N : kantfi (S09.240) 

scold v : fapoga: lonam (518.390) 

scorpion N : bitfu (S03.815) 

scrape v : goarfim [MDL]; tf^era 
ranam (S05.480) 

scratch v : oa(fum (S04.8541) 

sculptor N : mistri: (S09.430, S09.820) 

seaN: samudra; samudran (S01.320, 
S01.329) 

seagullN: tiuadz dsju (S03.582) 

second: dudga (S13.360) 

seev: ba:lem [INTR]; ba:lja:m [TR] (S15.510) 

seed N : beddza; bijan (S08.311) 

sellv: renam (S11.820) 

semolina N : sudzi (—) 

sendv : fenam (510.630) 

senior: dset^ (—) 

senior N : dgeft"as (S23.3200) 

sense N : hof (—) 

separate v : angi fanam (S12.230) 

separation N : alag (—) 

servant N : nokar; (ind, (519.430) 

service N : nokri (—) 

sesame seeds N : seljara (—) 

seven : sat (S13.0700) 

sew V : ponam (S06.350) 

shade N : filan (S01.630) 

shade against rain N : kat*a (S07.510) 

shadow N : filan (S01.630) 

shake v : milam; tf'al baljaxm (S10.260) 
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shallow: dugas mal (S12.680) 

share N : báda; hisa (S13.230) 

share v : bandija:m; benderem (S11.910) 

shawl N : pattu (—) 

shears n : kantfi (S09.240) 

sheep N : k"as (S03.250, S03.290) 

sheep meat N : mude (—) 

shine v: tsamkem (S15.560) 

ship N : samudri dsahadz (S10.810) 

shirtN : kurti (S06.440) 

shiver v: ktanam (S04.680) 

shoe n : but: dor; dora (S06.510, S06.520) 

shoe (modern sneaker) N : ekfana 
but (S06.510) 

shoe (rubber, worn by women) N : k^ofori 
but (S06.510) 

shoelace N : tasma (—) 

shootv : tupkas ranam (S20.620) 

shop N : bidzanes; ha:ti (11.860) 

shore N : kina:ra; nedan (S01.270) 

short: p^ak; p"akutf (812.560, S12.590, 
S14.140) 

shortage N : kam (—) 

shoulder n : par (S04.300) 

shout v: kaça fanam (518.130) 

shovel n : beltfa (S08.240) 

shut v : tfinam (S12.220, S12.250) 

sibling N : boi; rindzjundz (S02.456) 

sick/ill: duk^is (504.840) 

siden: kinare (S12.360) 

silver N : mu()l (S09.650) 

sin N: kasu:r (—) 

since : alo (—) 

sing v: gitan lanam (S18.120) 

singerN: ga:jek (—) 

sink v : qub(b)em; dubja:m [TR] (S04.751, 
S10.330) 

sister N : daiju; rindz (S02.450) 

sitv : nafim (S04.912, S07.110, S09.99931, 
912.130) 

six: tfa (S13.0600) 

skin N : k^olqu; fa (S04.120) 

skin (of animal) N : bod (S04.120) 

skin v: lebra k"ulam (S09.290) 

Sky N : sargar) (S01.510) 

slap N : tep(a)r (—) 

sleep v : tulem; tuljem (S04.610) 

slow : sulus (S14.220) 

small: p"ak; p"akutf (512.560, S12.590, 
S14.140) 

smear v : fatarjam (S09.99936) 

smellN : bas (—) 

smell(1) v : ba:s baram; bas punfim (S15.210) 

smilev : k^ufiga: dem (S16.251) 

smoke N : duman (S01.830) 

smoke v : surgit tunam; tunam; tu:gem; 
tu:nem (S05.130, S08.690) 

snacks n : tfatpapri (—) 
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snail N : hung (S03.940) 

snail with shell n : pili gate (S03.940) 

snail without shell n : p^il (S03.940) 

snake N : rinig; sap (S03.840, S03.850) 

snake man N : sanper (—) 

snatch v : kocam (—) 

sneeze v ` gisam (S04.540) 

sniff v : bas pum; bas sunam (S15.212) 

snore v : gara(iga: ranam (S04.612) 

snores(PL) N : gara(iga: (—) 

snot N : tamti (—) 

snow N : pom (S01.760) 

snowball N : pompirin (—) 

snowshoe N : k"obba (S06.9800) 

so many : nonda (S13.150) 

soap N : subu:n (S06.950) 

sock N : dzura:b (S06.490) 

soilN : dzi:mi:; dsami:n; kam (S01.212, 
S09.730) 

soldier : sipahi; sipahis (S20.170) 

sole of foot N : pine (S04.372) 

some: koi; fugu (S13.181) 

sometimes : kebbikebbi; kebigas (S14.320, 
S14.330) 

son N : beta; foru; go: tf^ok (S02.270, 
S02.410) 

son-in-law N : dzamais (S02.630, S02.631) 

song N : gana; gitan (S23.6400) 

soon: ts"ika (S14.160, S14.210, $14.331) 

sore N : rafug (S04.850) 

sorrow : nark (S16.720) 

Sorrow N : nark (S22.320) 

soul N : dil; man (S04.440) 

sound N : deg; kari (S15.440, S18.110) 

sour: surg (S15.380) 

sow v : pufam (S08.310) 

spade N : kuda:ți (S08.240) 

spare v: bodam (—) 

spatula n : karts"i (—) 

speakv : lonam (S18.210, S18.220, S18.221) 

spectacles N : enak; tfafma (S23.2400) 

speech N : bat; galan (S18.222) 

spendv: k^aram (—) 

spices N : masa:la (—) 

spider N : dza:rs; dats: t6tida:r (S03.818) 

spider web N : dari (S03.819) 

spin v : am katja:xm (S06.310) 

spindle N : tsanduk (S06.320) 

spit N : leptup^; letu (—) 

spit v: letu buram (S04.560) 

split v: dgunam [INTR]; patakja:m; tfunam; 
tfunam [TR] (S09.260, S09.270) 

spoon N : kartsul; fammatf; tfamtfi; 
tfamtfin (S05.370) 

spread outv : p"eltam (S09.340) 

spring N : bai; ku:xin; ts"ol (S01.370, 
S01.390) 


squeeze v : dabja:m; moro[ja:m (S04.780, 
S09.342, S09.343) 

stab (=give) v: ranam (S09.223) 

staircase N : unge(a (S07.370) 

stallion N : go(a (S03.410, S03.420) 

stand v: k^aja atfim (S12.150) 

star N : kar (S01.540) 

starch N : pits (—) 

stay v : nafim (S04.912, S07.110, S09.99931, 
912.130) 

steal v: tforikega: fanam (S21.510) 

steel N : sati:l (—) 

step N : kadam (—) 

step- : kan (—) 

stepdaughter N : raundi (S02.740) 

stepfather N : ba: kan (S02.710) 

stepmother N : ja: kani (S02.720) 

stepson N : raunda (S02.730) 

stick v : dzorja:m [TR] (—) 

stingy : kandsus; kubeka (S11.540) 

stirv : millem (S05.490, S11.160, S11.320) 

stocking N : dzura:b (S06.490) 

stomach N : potan (S04.4310, S04.460) 

stomach ache N : fulakuton (—) 

stone (small, put under large rocks so that 
they don't tumble down the hill) 
N : tog (S01.440) 

stone N : kar (S01.440) 

stop v : gunafim [MDL]; rokja:m [TR]; rukem 
[INTR]; taprja:m [TR] (14.280) 

storage room N : banda:ran (—) 

store N : bat (S11.860) 

storm N : bijanna (S01.580) 

story N : kat^a: (—) 

stove N : gett"an; stop (S05.250, S07.310, 
S07.320) 

straight : sa:mnas; sidda (S12.710, S12.730) 

stranger N : jug marfan (S19.550) 

straw shoe N : pon (S06.510) 

strawberry (wild) N : bumle (—) 

stream N : dzairu; na:la; nalan (S01.360) 

street (narrow) N : gali (S23.3950) 

stretch v : dzu:r latam. (S09.320) 

strike v : ratam (S09.210) 

strong: na[ija; polak; dzarka:ris (S04.810) 

study v : pacem [INTR]; par*ja:m [TR] (S17.242, 
S17.250, S18.520) 

suck v: tfusjaim (S05.160) 

sugar N : Kand (S05.850) 

summer : garmi (S15.851) 

summer N : garmi; fa:l (S14.760) 

summit N : ka:t'in; ran (512.330) 

sun N : duppe; dza:[e; surads (S01.520) 

Sunday : toa:r (S14.620) 

suspectv : fak nam (S17.440) 

suspension bridge N : supen (—) 

swallow v : mingam (S05.181) 

swear v : kafmi ranam (S21.240) 


sweatN: parsed (—) 

sweater N : bunen (—) 

sweep v : k"utam (S09.370) 

sweet : da[^is; t"ig (815.350, S16.710, 
S16.730) 

sweet potato, red N : dzetfialga (S08.910) 

sweet potato, white N : katfas 
halga (S08.910) 

sweets N : mita; sauda (S23.5650) 

swelling n : tfug; fur (S04.853) 

swim v : bararanam (S10.350) 

swine N : su:r; Sum (S03.350) 

swing v : tolem [INTR]; tolja:m [TR] (—) 

sword N : taloa:r; taroa:r (S20.270) 

table n : tebal; teble (S07.440) 

tail N : putf^; putf"an; p'aindza; t^utre; 
thut"(a)re (S04.180) 

tailor N : dardi; latpata potf (S06.130) 

takev : u:nam (S11.130) 

take outv: dutam; toanam (—, S12.212) 

talkv: lonam (S18.210, $18.220, S18.221) 

tall: laxmas (S12.570, S12.580) 

tan v: k"ulfim (S07.6700) 

taste v: prek^ja:m [TR] (S15.310) 

tax N : barr; kora; koran; teks (S11.690) 

tea N: tfa() (S23.9000) 

teach v : parem [INTR]; pac"ja:m [TR] (S17.242, 
S17.250, S18.520) 

teacher N : guru; ma:star (S17.270) 

tear N : piti (S16.380) 

tear v : dunam [INTR]; tfupam; tfunam 
[TR] (S09.260, S09.270) 

teat N: manu (S04.412) 

telephone n : pon; telip"on (S23.1200) 

television N : bidio; tivi; vidio (S23.1100) 

tellv : lonam (S18.210, S18.220, S18.221) 

temper N : dan (—) 

temple N : deog"ar; deoran; djaka kima; 
daka pi:bu; mandir; monon (S22.130) 

temple treasurer N : karda:r (—) 

ten: das (S13.100) 

tenant N : maar (—) 

tent N : tambu (S07.140) 

thank you! : kanka bala meradi; tegje 
datts (S16.99903) 

that: du;tes (S24.0800) 

that much : dade (—) 

theftN : tfori(g) (— 

then : da; dabadzp"eta; dabode; dabre; dok; 
daba; tabo (S24.99912) 

there : didd; njo (S24.1000) 

there also : neneije (—) 

thick: motas (S12.630) 

thief N : tforas (S21.520) 

thigh N : badzug (S04.351) 

thin: bag; dsantf (S04.820, S12.650) 

thing N : suma:n; tfidz (S11.180) 
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think(1) v : sotfem (S17.130) 

third : tisran; tisranadz (S13.420) 

thirsty : fukaf (S15.840) 

this: dzo; nu (S24.0700) 

thorn N : tso (—) 

thousand : hada:r; hudza:r; i:d hadza:r; rd 
hudga:r (S13.106) 

thrash v : kulam (S09.210) 

thread N : dauga (S06.380) 

threaten v : bonam fenam (S18.440) 

three : fu()m (S13.0300) 

three days after : fumin kuin bad (—) 

three times : fum p"eriga: (S13.440) 

thresh v : ts"ata kja:tam (S08.340) 

threshhold N : dadi (—) 

threshing stick N : fupa (—) 

threshing stone N : pat; pa:n (SO1.440, 
S08.350) 

threshing-floor N : k"o; pain (S01.440, 
S08.350) 

throat N : golan (S04.280, S04.290) 

throw v : buram; p*ikja:m (S10.250, S10.490) 

thumb n : dgeftu(k) pra:d (S04.342) 

thunder N : guru(uk (S01.560) 

Thursday : b(")rest (514.660) 

thus: de; nenk (—) 

ticket N : bar (S11.690) 

tiev: ts(")unam (S09.160) 

tiger N : fer (S03.99942) 

time N : vakt (S14.110) 

tire N : thak (—) 

tired: t^ak (504.910) 

tobacco N : tamba:ku (S08.680) 

today : dalats; t'i:d (S14.470) 

toeN: godinats pra:d; pra:d; 
pra:dan (S04.340, S04.380) 

toenail N : nd (S04.344) 

together: kat (—) 

toilet N : tattik"ana (S23.5200) 

tomato N : tumatar (—) 

tomorrow : na:b (S14.480) 

tongs (cooking utensil) N : tsumtak (S05.391) 

tongue N : le (S04.260) 

tooth N : ga:r (S04.270) 

top: rin (S12.0800) 

top N : rin (S12.330) 

totally : bilkul (—) 

touch v : bi:nam (S15.710) 

towel N : taoli (S06.820) 

tower N : t^omba (S20.360) 

town N : feher (S19.150) 

tradition N : rina:dz (S19.610) 

traditional Malana parliament N : hakima; 
hakkma (—) 

train N : rel; tren (S23.1550) 

transhumance n : parijar (—) 

trapN: pindsra (S20.640) 

treasury N : banda:ran (—) 
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treen: betin (S08.530, S08.600) 

tree branch n : fin da()lin (S08.550) 

tree trunk N : betin; polak (S08.530, 
S08.600, S08.730) 

trousers N : pent; sut"on (S06.480) 

truck N : truk (—) 

true : sahi (S16.660) 

trumpet N : kat (S18.730) 

truth : suttsai; sutfai (816.660) 

try v : kofiffanam (S17.480) 

Tuesday : mangal (S14.640) 

tumbler N : gula(:)s; kantsu 
gula()s (S09.740) 

turban N : pagrin (S06.550) 

turmeric N : bikfuar (—) 

turn (around) v: paltem [INTR]; paltja:m 
[TR] (S10.120, S10.130) 

turnip N: salgam (S08.99952) 

turtle n : katfua (S03.980) 

twelve : bara (S13.102) 

twenty : bi; nidza (S13.104) 

twice : nif p'eraga: (S13.380) 

twin N : dorag (S02.458) 

two : nif (S13.0200) 

two days after tomorrow : pa:ji (—) 

two days before yesterday : mujan ri:d (—) 

two times : nif p"eraga: (S13.380) 

udderN : uvan (S04.420) 

ugly : fobi:l ma:j (516.820) 

uncle N : ba: (S02.350, S02.510) 

uncooked : katfas (S05.122, S05.124) 

under: nien (S12.0700) 

understand v : samdzem [INTR]; samdzja:m 
[TR] (517.160) 

underwear N : kat? (—) 

unripe : katfas (S05.122, S05.124) 

untie v : tatam (S09.161) 

until: tak (—) 

up: rin; to (512.0800) 

up N : rin (S12.330) 

upper : rigi:n (S12.0810) 

upper house N : (igi:nnafin. (—) 

upper house in traditional Malana parliament 
N: deft"an (—) 

upper part of Malana N : d^ara behad; 
d^arag (—) 

urinen : tfoti (—) 

valley N : ga:ti (S01.240) 

vegetable N : poto (S05.650, S05.710) 

vegetable (a wild species, used in cooking) 
N : barnog (S05.650) 

vegetables N : ba:dzi (S05.650) 

vein N : siráo (S04.151) 

very : bout^; k"are; tegje (—) 

village N : defan; gra:m; grarman (S19.110, 
S19.160, S01.100) 

voice N : kari (S15.440, S18.110) 

vomit N : p'astin (—) 


vomit v: p'asam (S04.570) 
vulture N : gallas; ilna: (S03.584, S03.586) 
waist N : k^o: (S04.462) 
wake up v : atf"im; sarfim (S04.630) 
walk v : handem; handja:m (510.450) 
walking stick N : locitom; loritua (S19.250) 
wall N : bitin (S07.270) 
warm: deog (S15.851) 
warm (weather) : garmi (S15.851) 
warm (weather) N : garmi (S14.760) 
wash v : dsim [INTR]; tfim [TR] (S09.360) 
washed: tfits (815.830) 
watch N : eat (S14.530) 
watch v : tanam; tanfim [MDL] (S15.520) 
water N : ti(:) (S01.310) 
water faucet N : nalka (—) 
waterfall N : ts"ol (S01.370, S01.390) 
watermill N : gata:n (—) 
wave N : lari (S01.350) 
way N : om (S10.720) 
way inN : golan (—) 
weak: dzantf; kumdzor (S04.820) 
wear v: gafam (S06.99911) 
weather N : mosam; sarga(n); 

tsargairm (S01.780) 
weave v : gundja:m (S06.330, S09.750) 
weaver of nets N : dsula:ha (—) 
wedding N : bijan (S02.340) 
Wednesday : bud(d) (S14.650) 
week N : hapta (S14.610) 
weigh v : tolija:m (S11.920) 
well N : bai; dibrin; ku:țin (S01.330, S01.370) 
wet : tfits (815.830) 
what: tf'ige (—) 
what? : tf"u; f'ugge (S17.640) 
whatever : dud; dutso; nesiki; tsupmat (—) 
whatever else: tf'ige (—) 
wheat N : dza:(d) (S08.430) 
wheel N : gutnu:ga: (S10.760) 
when? : tf"ub (S17.650) 
where? : ham (S17.660) 
which? : hatte (S17.670) 
while ago: t"^alo (—) 
whisper v : sulus lonam (S18.150) 
whistle v : foi fanam (S18.170) 
white : dog (S15.640) 
who? : hat (S17.680) 
why? : k^ue (S17.690) 
wide : bellis; k^ulas (S12.610) 
widow N : randi (S02.760) 
widower N : nuka tf^ets fi:k (S02.770) 
wife n : lari; t{"ets; tl'etsar (S02.320) 
wild: dangali (S16.99914) 
wind N : lipur (S01.720) 
window n : taki (S07.250) 
wing N : pak"ig (S04.392) 
winter: tandas (S15.860) 
winter N : gu(:)n; sardan; tandas (S14.740) 


winter migration N : parijar (—) 
wipe v : tufjaim (S09.3110) 
wire N : ta:r (—) 
wise : akli (S17.210) 
witch n : tfutel (822.430) 
with : san (S24.0400) 
witness N: gavais (S21.230) 
woman N : bekati; beta (S02.220) 
wood N : fin (S01.430, S01.880) 
wood used for making tables 

N : tokta (S01.430) 
woods N : ban; banan; baran: dead (S01.410) 
wool (of sheep) N : sam (S06.220) 
work N : kam: kaman (S09.120) 
world n : defan; dunija:; prit"vi; 

sansa:r (S19.110, $19.160, S01.100) 
worm N : rinig (S03.840, S03.850) 
worship N : pudsa (—) 
wound N : rafug (S04.850) 
wrap (in cloth) v : latpatja:m (S10.140) 
wristN : k"urke (504.321) 
write v : lik^ja:m [TR] (S18.510) 
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wrong: ma:(a (S16.720, S16.740) 

yakn : jak (—) 

yak(F) N : mijak (—) 

yard N : k^o(l) (S07.150) 

yawn V : dzama:em (S04.520) 

year N : barf; barfan; sat sa:lan (S14.730) 

yellow: pi:g (S15.690) 

yes : hoi (S17.550) 

yesterday : hid; mud (S14.490) 

yoghurt N : dahi (—) 

yolk n : kesaran (S05.971) 

young : dzaua:n; janagats; p"ak; 
pakutf (812.560, $12.590, S14.140) 

young man N : dzaua:n fakt (S02.251) 

young woman N : dgavain tfimets (S02.261) 

younger : kanift"as (—) 

younger brother N : p"ak bau; p"akutf 
bats (S02.445) 

younger sibling N : boits (S02.4562) 

younger sister N : hotfi ba(h)u; p"ak(utf) 
rindz (S02.455) 

zodiac sign N : lo (—) 


Subject and language index 


In this index, genealogical classification details are provided for languages and language sub- 
families of South Asia, as follows: 


DR: Dravidian 

IA: Indo-Aryan (a branch of Indo-European) 
LI: language isolate 

MD: Munda (a branch of Austroasiatic) 

ST: Sino-Tibetan 


For example, “Darma (ST)" is the Sino-Tibetan language Darma and “Western Pahari (<IA)” is the 
Western Pahari subfamily/branch of the Indo-Aryan language family. 

Non-South-Asian languages and language (sub)families are not specified in this way, for 
example “Danish” and “Slavic (language family)". For obvious reasons, Kanashi, Kinnauri, Sino- 
Tibetan, and Indo-Aryan are not indexed, although some of the subbranches of ST and IA are, 
in particular the two main branches of West Himalayish, Eastern and Western West Himalayish 


(both Kanashi and Kinnauri belong under the latter branch). 
See also the “Chapter overview" introducing each chapter. 


ablaut, 216, 217 

areal linguistics, 49, 237, 240, see also 
Indosphere, see also language contact, 
see also Sinosphere 

Austroasiatic (language family), 184 


Bajjika, see Maithili (IA) 

Bantawa (ST), 103 

Baram (ST), 185, 186 

Bengali (IA), 153 

Bhadrawahi (IA), 153, 196 

Bhagati (IA), 198 

Bhalesi (IA), 16 

Bhateali (IA), 153 

biodiversity, 7 

Bodic («ST), 5 

Bodish («ST), 5, 186, 225, 251 

Boto Boli, see Raute (ST) 

Brahui (DR), 185, 194, 226 

Bunan (ST), 5, 47-49, 73, 155-159, 162, 179, 
180, 184-186, 188, 224, 230, 238, 248, 
251 

Burushaski (LI), 184, 185 

Burushaski distribution, 248 

Byangsi (ST), 103, 184, 186, 190, 191, 199, 
224-228, 238 


Cameali (IA), 153 
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Central Pahari (<IA), 196, 227 

Chamba Lahuli, see Tinani (ST) 

Chambeali (IA), 196 

Chaudangsi (ST), 58, 184—186, 224-228, 238 

Chepang (ST), 58 

Chhitkuli (ST), 179, 180, 184, 186, 187, 224, 
228, 230, 238, 240, 241 

Chinali (IA), 185, 196, 227, 228 

clusivity, 79, 86, 87, 115, 116, 118, 124 

compound 

— noun, 58 

— numeral, 152 

— verb, 123 

contact linguistics, see areal linguistics, see 
language contact 

Curahi (IA), 153 

Czech, 163 


Danish, 148, 163 

Dardic (<IA), 159, 198 

Darma (ST), 47-49, 103, 119, 152, 184, 186, 
190, 199, 224, 225, 238 

decimal, see numeral system 

Denjongke (ST), 162, 165 

deoghar, 160, 161 

Dhangar, see Kurukh (DR) 

Dolakha Newar, see Newar (ST) 
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Dravidian (language family), 184, 185, 194, 
199, 201-203, 226, 251 

Dulong (ST), 103 

Dzongkha (ST), 162 


Eastern Pahari (<IA), 196 

Eastern Panjabi, see Punjabi (IA) 
English, 6, 7, 57, 117, 140, 164, 216 
evidentiality, 225 

exclusive, see clusivity 


Finnish, 148, 162 
French, 148 


Gaddi (IA), 196, 198, 199, 202 
Garhwali (IA), 185, 227, 228, 246 
German, 163 

Germanic (language family), 216 
grammaticalization, 101, 115, 216, 229 
Gujarati (IA), 153, 202 

Gurung (ST), 185, 186 


Himachali, see Western Pahari (<IA) 
Himalayish (<ST), 186, 251 
Hmong-Mien (language family), 49 
honorificity, 78, 79, 115, 126 


inclusive, see clusivity 

Indosphere, 49, 50 

infinitive, 103, 122, 221, 225, 227, see also 
nominalization, see also participle 

Inner Siraji, see Kullu Pahari (IA) 


Jad (ST), 186, 189, 193, 225, 248, 251 
Jangrami (ST), 241, 248 

Japanese, 140 

Jaunsari (IA), 16, 73, 185, 196 


Kangri (IA), 185, 196 

Kath-Kuni, 241, 243, 244, see also Koti Banal 

Kathmandu Newar, see Newar (ST) 

Khaling (ST), 103 

Kinnauri Pahari (IA), 73, 178, 179, 184, 196, 
197, 199, 227, 228, 230 

Kishtawaarii (IA), 201 

Kiunthali (IA), 196 

Koci (IA), 179 


Kotgarhi (IA), 16, 178, 179, 185, 196, 227, 228 

Kotguru (IA), 153 

Koti Banal, 241, 243, 244, see also Kath-Kuni 

Kullu Pahari (IA), 6, 7, 14, 132, 133, 140, 146, 
151, 154, 155, 165, 169, 178, 179, 185, 
196-198, 246, 251 

Kullui, see Kullu Pahari (IA) 

Kulluvi, see Kullu Pahari (IA) 

Kumaoni/Kumauni (IA), 185, 191, 196, 227, 
228 

Kurukh/Kurux (DR), 194, 199, 201, 226, 251 

Kusunda (LI), 184, 195, 199, 227, 228, 251 


Ladakhi (ST), 185, 186, 248 

Lahnda (IA), 196 

Lahuli (ST), 47-49, 246 

language contact, 6, 47, 57, 134—136, 160, 
161, 163, 165, 166, 184, 188, 227, 239, 
240, 251, see also areal linguistics 

language standardization, 135, 164, 166 

Latin, 163 

light verb, see support verb, see vector verb 

Limbu (ST), 103 

Lower Sorbian, see Sorbian 


Macro-Tani («ST), 106 

Magar (ST), 186, 193 

Mahakiranti («ST), 186, 193 

Mahasu Pahari (<IA), 196 

Maithili (IA), 185, 196, 227, 228 

Malto (DR), 201 

Manchad, see Pattani (ST) 

Mandeali (IA), 155, 196 

Marathi (IA), 202 

MIA, see Middle Indo-Aryan 

Middle Indo-Aryan, 174, 179, 200, 202, 216, 
239 

Moghol, 162 

Mon-Khmer (language family), 49 

Mongolic (language family), 162 

Munda (language family), 184, 194, 203, 204 

Mundari (MD), 203, 204 


Navajo, 135 

Navakat (ST), 73, 76, 179, 180, 184-186, 202, 
224, 248 

Nepali (IA), 174, 185, 193, 196, 204, 226 


New Indo-Aryan, 174, 200, 202, 216, 230, 239 

Newar (ST), 57, 119, 186, 189, 193, 224-226, 
228, 230, 251 

NIA, see New Indo-Aryan 

Nishi (ST), 103 

nominalization, 73, 102, 103, 204, 225, see 
also infinitive, see also participle 

Northwestern («IA), 196, 198, 201 

Norwegian, 37, 163 

numeral system 

— decimal, 148, 149, 151, 152, 156, 157, 159, 
162, 165 

— overcounting, 148, 162 

— vigesimal, 148—152, 156, 157, 159, 162, 164, 
165 

Nyamkad (ST), 185, 186 


OIA, see Old Indo-Aryan 

Old Indo-Aryan, 174, 179, 200, 202, 216 
Old Iranian, 200 

Old Swedish, 163, 164 

overcounting, see numeral system 


Padam-Mishing (ST), 103 

participle, 96, 99, 109, 110, see also infinitive, 
see also nominalization 

Pattani (ST), 47-49, 65, 116, 119, 184-186, 
188, 238 

Persian, 57, 162 

Poguli (IA), 196, 198, 201 

Prakrit (IA), 179 

Proto-Indo-European, 164, 200 

Proto-Indo-Iranian, 200 

Proto-Sino-Tibetan, 26, 44, 47, 49, 156, 159, 
216, 239 

Proto-West Himalayish (ST), 251 

Punjabi (IA), 153, 196 

Purik (ST), 185, 186 


Qiang (ST), 119 


Raji (ST), 184, 186, 191—193, 204, 212, 216, 
224-226, 228 

Raji-Raute («ST), 186, 189, 191, 192, 199, 224, 
225, 251 

Rambani (IA), 196, 198 

Rangkas (ST), 152, 185, 186, 238 
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Raute (ST), 186, 191—193, 204, 212, 213 

Rawang (ST), 103 

Rawat (ST), 186, 191, 192, 204, 212, 213 

reduplication, 109, 218, 219, 221, 241 

Romani («IA), 201 

Rongpo (ST), 103, 184, 186, 189, 190, 199, 
224, 225, 228, 238, 248, 251 


Saadri (IA), 227, 228 

Sanskrit (IA), 153, 178, 179, 195, 202 

Santali (MD), 194 

SAP, see speech act participant 

Scottish Standard English, see English 

Shumcho (ST), 184, 186-188, 224, 226, 228, 
230, 238-241 

Shumcho data (ST), 187 

Sikkimese, see Denjongke (ST) 

Sinosphere, 49, 50 

Sirmauri (IA), 196 

Slavic (language family), 163 

Slovak, 163 

Slovene, 163 

Sora (MD), 203, 204 

Sorbian, 163 

speech act participant, 116, 117, 122, 241 

Spiti (ST), 248 

standard language, see language 
standardization 

Standard Maithili, see Maithili (IA) 

Sunnami (ST), 238, 241, 248, 251 

suppletion, 116, 120, 122 

support verb, 57, 102, 122, 227, 230 

Swadesh list, 191, 192 

Swedish, 147, 163-165 


Tai-Kadai (language family), 49 

Telugu (DR), 202, 203 

Thangmi (ST), 185, 186 

Thulung (ST), 103 

Thulung Rai (ST), 103 

Tibetan (ST), 156, 188, 216, 224, 225, 248 

Tibetic («ST), 179, 241, 246, 248 

Tinani (ST), 65, 92, 152, 179, 180, 184-186, 
188, 224, 238 

Tongan, 165 

Torwali (IA), 196, 198 

transhumance, 161, 248 
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Upper Sorbian, see Sorbian 


vector verb, 123 
Vedic (IA), 184 
vigesimal, see numeral system 


West Himalayish («ST) 

— Eastern, 5, 186, 188, 190, 238, 248, 251 

— Western, 5, 186, 228, 238-240, 246, 248, 
249, 251 


Western Pahari (<IA), 16, 73, 151, 155, 159, 196, 
198, 227 

Wintu, 162 

Wintuan (language family), 162 


Yakkha (ST), 185, 186 


Zhangzhung (ST), 5, 157, 158, 238, 248, 251 


